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Explain'd in a Manner entirely New, 
Ard render'd much more uſeful than 22 hitherte 


7's #54 publiſh'd on this, Subject. 7 4 © LF 4 > 


ADoRND witn 8 


Figures depicted from ancient Paintings, Medals and 
Gems, for the Uſe, of thoſe who would underſtand Hisroxx, 
PotTRY, PAINTING, STATUARY, Coixs, MzpaLs, Sc. 


To which is added, / 


A Diſcourſe on the Theology of the Angients wherein 
d 


the Manner of their Worſhip, and the Riſe and Progrels of Idolatry 
are conſidercd. | 


AS ALSO 


An Raplanation of their ancient Mythology from the 


* Writings of Moſes ; the Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, and 3 | 2 2 
Hiſtorians, Philoſophers, Poets, &'c. | 8 


By SAMUEL BOYSE, 4 2 


With an APPENDIX, 8 
1 


fon CONTAINING L e 
Some Account of their various ſuperſtitious Obſervances by Aſtrology; 
Prodigies, Auguries, Aruſpices, Oracles, &c. in which the Ol: 
of each is pointed out. As alſo a ſhort hiſtorical Account of the 
Riſe of Altars, ſacred Groves, Prieſts and Temples, 
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, THE | 
PR EFA GR 
E have here no Deſign to raiſe the Reputation of 


w this Work, by depreciating the many others that 
have already been publiſhed on this Subject; it is ſuffi- 
cient for us to ſay, that we, have followed a Plan en- 
tirely new, and at the ſame Time ſuch a one as has ap- 
peared to us much more uſeful, more rational, and leſs 
dry than any that has gone before it. 

As all Works of this Kind muſt neceſſarily conſiſt of 
Materials collected from other Authors, no Expence, 
no Labour has been ſpared, the moſt celebrated Works 
on this Subject have been conſulted and compared with 
each other, and it has frequently happen'd, that ſcat- 
tered Hints, widely diſperſed, have ſerved to clear up the 
moſt difficult and intricate Meanings, to a Degree of 
Demonſtration ; but amongſt all the Authors to which 
we have had Recourſe, we muſt here particularly ac- 
knowledge the great Advantage we have received from 
that ingenious er ac the Abbe le Pluche, in his 
Hiſtory of the Heavens, and our having received ſome 
uſeful Hints from Banier's Mythology. 

Some Acquaintance with the Heathen Gods and the 
ancient Fables, is a neceſſary Branch of polite Learning, 
as without this it is impoſſible to obtain a competent 
Knowledge of the Claſſics, impoſſible to form a Judg- 
ment of Antique Medals, Statues or Paintings; or even 
to underſtand the Performances of the Moderns in theſe 
polite Arts. 

From hence theſe Studies have been generally eſteem- 
ed neceſſary for the Improvement 'of Youth ; but in 
Works of this Kind ſufficient. Care has not been taken, 
to unfold the Origin of the Heathen Gods, which has 
generally been miſtaken. Some imagining that wa 

| | 2 ecn 


has. 
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been Kings and Princes; others, that they were the va- 
rious Parts of Nature. And others, that they were the 
Patriarchs and Heroes of the Jewiſh Nation. But each 
of theſe have been found equally contrary to Truth, 
when applied to the Pagan "Theology, though ſome of 
their Fables have been embelliſhed with many Circum- 
ſtances related in the Moſajc Hiſtory. In Works of this 
Kind, no Care has hitherto been taken to give the leaſt 
Intimation of Abundance of Circumſtances neceſſary to 
be known; and a Perſon reads the Hiſtory of the Gods 
without finding any Thing added, that can help them 
to entertain the leaſt Idea of the Religion of their Wor- 


© —  Lhippers. 


The Greeks were entirely ignorant as to the Origin 
of their Gods, and incapable of tranſmitting their Hiſto- 
ry to Poſterity. Herodotus informs us, that the Gods 
of the Greeks were originally brought from Egypt to 
Phcenicia, where they had been the Objects of religious 
* Worſhip long before any Colonies from theſe Countries 

ſettled in Greece. We ought then to ſearch in Egypt 
for the Origin of the Gods, for the Gods invented by 
the Egyptians, and carried by the Phœnicians over all the 
Coaſts of the Mediterranean. The firſt Egyptians, un- 
acquainted with Letters, gave all their Informations to 
the People, all the Rules of their Conduct, by erecting 
Figures, eaſily underſtood, and which ſerved as Rules 
and Orders neceſiary to regulate their Behaviour, and ag 
Adveryſements to provide for their own Safety. A ve- 
ry few Figures diverſified by what they held in their 


Hands, of carried on their Heads, were ſufficient for 


this Purpoſe. Theſe were ingenious Contrivances, and 
ſuch as were abſolutely neceſſary in a Country, where 
the leaſt Miſtake in Point of Time was ſufficient to ruin 
all their Affairs. | 

But rheſe Egyptian Symbols, giving Way to the eaſy 
Method of reaping Inſtruction from the Uſe of Letters, 
which were atterwards introduced, ſoon became obſo- 
lete, and the Memory of ſome particular Virtues till 
remaining, they were revered as the Images or Repre- 
ſentations of ſuperior and friendly Beings, who had fre- 
quently delivered them from” impending Dangers, and 
i | ſoon 
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ſoon were worſhipped as the Gods of their Father. Their 


Hiſtories were wrote in Verſe, and imbelliſn'd with Fic- 


tions founded on ancient Traditions. The Prieſts of 


different Countries increaſed the Deluſion ; they had 


read the Moſaic Hiſtory, or at leaſt had heard thatthe 
Sons of God. had Converſation with the Daughters of 
Men; and from hence, influenced by Luſt or Avarice, 
cloak'd their own Debaucheries, and ſometimes thoſe 
of Princes and great Men, underthoſe of a God; and 
the Poets, whenever a Princeſs fail'd in Point of Mo- 
deſty, had recourſe to the ſame Method, in order to 
ſhelter her Reputation from vulgar Cenſure. By this 
Means the Deities in after 'Times were faid- to live in 
various Countries, and even in far diſtant Ages. Thus 
there became three hundred Jupiters, an Opinion de- 
rived from there being a Number of Places in which, in 
different Ages, Jupiter was ſaid to have lived, reigned 


and performed ſome extraordinary Actions, which an- 


cient Fables, the Fictions of the Poets, and the Arti- 
fices of Prieſts had render d famous. But notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe Fables, Jupiter was always acknowledged by 
the wiſeſt Heathens to be impeccable, immortal, the Au- 
thor of Life, the univerſal Creator, and the Fountain 
of Goodneſs. 


This Scheme is here carried on and explained with , 


reſpect to each Heathen Deity, and added to the com- 

mon Hiſtories and Fables of the Gods and Goddeſſes. 
In the ſhort Diſſertation on the Theology of the An- 

cients, we have ſhewn the Riſe of Idolatry, and its Con- 


nection with the ancient Symbols, which gave Names 


to the Planets, and the Signs of the Zodiac. . We have 

there exhibited the Sentiments of the Pagans with re- 
gard to the Unity of the Deity, and the Perfections they 

aſcribe to him, from the concurrent Teſtimony of the 

Philoſophers in various Ages, amongſt the Greeks and 

Romans. And the whole is concluded with a ſhort Ac- 

count of the Progreſs of Idolatry. 

In the Diſſertation on the Mythology of the Ancients, 
we have endeavoured to account for the Rife of a Va- 
riety of Fables from the Licence of Poetry, imbellithing 
the common Incidents of Lite by perſonating 9 
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Beings, introducing fictitious Characters and ſupernatural 
Agents. We have given the Hiſtory of the Creation of 
the World, the State of Innocence, the Fall of Man, 
the univerſal] Deluge, &c. according to the Traditions 
of different Nations, and the Opinions of the Poets and 
moſt eminent Philoſophers, and compared them with 
the Account given by Moſes. In ſhort, we have here 
given a View of their religious, as well as moral Sen- 
timents. 

To the Whole is added, by Way of Appendix, a 
rational Account of the various ſuperſtitious Obſervances 
of Aſtrology, and the Manner by which Influences and 
Powers became aſcribed to the Signs and Planets, of 
Prodigies, Auguries, the Aruſpices and Oracles;; of 
Altars, facred Groves, and Sacrifices; of Prieſts and 
Temples, &c. In which the Origin of each is pointed 


out, and the Whole interſperſed with ſuch. moral Re- 


flections, as have a Tendency to preſerve the Minds of 
Youth from the Infection of ſuperſtitious Follies, and 
to give them ſuch fundamental Principles, as may be of 
the greateſt Service in helping them to form juſt Ideas 
of the Manners, Principles, and Conduct of the Hea- 


then Nations. 
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TrroLOGYy and HISTORY 


H E AT H E N 8, 
Explain'd and Illuſtrated. 


CHAP. I. Of Cnaos. 
H ESIOD the firſt Author of the fabulous Sy- 


—j ſtem of the Creation, from whom Owid derived 
all his Knowledgsg that way, begins his Genea- 
logy of the Gods with Chaos, (1) unacquainted with the 
Light of Revelation, and incapable of conceiving how 
ſomething could be produced from nothing, he allerted 
the Eternity of Matter, and imagined to himſelf a vaſt 
confus'd Maſs lying in the Womb of Nature, which 
contain'd the Principles of all Beings, and which after- 
wards riſing by Degrees into Order and Harmony, at 
length ance the Univerſe. Thus the Heathen Poets. 
endeavoured to account for the Origin of the World, of 
which they knew ſo little, that it is no Wonder they diſ- 
guis'd rather than illuſtrated the Subject in their Writ- 
ings. We find Virgil repreſenting Chaos as ong of the 
internal Deities, (2) and Ovid at his firſt cy” 
the 
[1) According to Hefizd, Chaos was the Original of all Things 
and produced Terra, or the Earth, and Erebus, or Night. 


(2) To introduce the Deſcent of his Hero to Hell, the Poet in- 
vokes the infernal Powers. 
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the Metamorphoſeos, or Transformation of the Gods, 
gives a very poetical Picture of that diſorderly State in 
which all the Elements lay blended and intermixed with- 
out Order or Diſtinction. Ladtantius informs us, that 
the Father of all Nature was called Demigorgon, or God 
of the Earth, (by which the Heathens meant, no doubt, 
the Anima Mundi) and aſſigns him Eternity for his Com- 
panion. It is eaſy to ſee, under all this Confuſion and 
3 the Remains of Truth: The ancient Tra- 
dition of the Creation, being obſcured with a Multipli- 
city of Images and Allegories, became an inexhauſtible 
Fund for Fiction to improve upon, and ſwell'd the Hea- 
then Theology into an unmeaſurable Compaſs; ſo that 
in this Senſe Chaos may indeed be properly ſtil'd the Fa- 
ther of the Gods. 6 

Though it does not ſeem eaſy to give a Picture, or 
| — — Repreſentation of Chaos, a modern Painter (3) 

as been ſo bold to attempt it. Beyond the Clouds, 
which compoſe the Body of his Piece, he has repre- 
ſented an immenſe Abyſs of Darkneſs, and in the Clouds 
an odd Medley of Water, Earth, Fire, Smoke, Winds, 
Dc. But he has unluckily thrown the Signs of the Zo- 
diac into his Work, and thereby ſpoiled his whole Deſign. 

Our great Milton has yet exceeded the Latin Poet in 
the noble and maſterly Manner in which he has painted 
the State in which Matter lay before the Creation. 


On heavenly Ground they flood, and from the Shore 
They view d the vaſt unmeaſurable Abyſs 


Di, quibus Imperium eſt animarum, umbræque ſilentes 
Et Chaes, & Phlegethon. Zntz1d VI. 
Ye ſubterranean Gods! whoſe — Sway 
| The gliding Ghoſts and filent Shades obey ; 
O Chaos hear, and Phlegethon profeund ! . 
and in his Fourth Book he makes the Maſſylian Prieſteſs commence 
her Rites by calling on Chaos, Erebus and triple Hecate, or Diana. 

(3) The Painter's Name was Abraham Diepenbete. He was 
born at Beis le Duc, and for ſome Time ſtudied under Peter-Paut 
Rubens. M. Meyſſens, in his Book entituled Des Images des Peintres, 
gives him the Character of a great Artiſt, . eſpecially in Painting on 
Glaſs. The Piece abovementioned has been conſider'd by moſt 
People as a very ingenious Jumble, and 'tis plain the Painter him- 
ſelf was fond of it; for he has wrote his name in the Maſs to com- 
plete the Confuſion. 


Out- 
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Outrageons as a Sea, dark, waſteful wild : 

Up from the Bottom turn'd by furious Winds 

And ſurging Waves, as Mountains, to aſſault 

Heaw'n's Height, and with the Centre mix the Pole. 

Book VII. I. 215. 

and yet more particularly in another Place. 

Before their Eyes in ſudden View appear, 

The fecrets of the hoary Deep — a dark 

Illimitable Ocean without Pound, 

Without Dimenſion — where Lenoth, Breadth and Height, 

And Time and Place are loft : Where eldeft Night 

And Chaos, Anceſtors of Nature, hold 


„Eternal Anarchy, e the Noiſe 
J 


Of endleſs Wars—and by Confufion land. Book I. I. 890. 


— ä — — — 
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C HAP. II. Of Coxrus and TERRA. 


CELUS, or Uranus, as he was call'd by the Greets, 

is ſaid to be the Son of ther and Dies Accord- 
ing to Heſio he married Terra, (the ſame as Gaia or 
Veſta). This Goddeſs before this Union, had given 
him Birth, that ſhe might be ſurrounded and covered 
by him, and that he might afford a Manſion for the 
Gods. She next bore Ourea, or the Mountains, the 
Reſidence of the Wood Nymphs, and Lay ſhe became 
the Mother of Pe/agus, or the Ocean. After this ſhe 
married her Son Uranus, and had by him a numerous 


Offspring; among whom were Oceanus, Cæus, Creus, 


Hyperion, Japhet, Theia, Rhea, Themis, Mnemoſyne, Phæ- 


be, Tethys, Saturn, the three Cyclops, dig. Brontes, Ste- 


ropes and Arges; and the Giants, Cotius, Gyges and Bri- 
areus. Terra, however, was not fo ſtrictiy bound by 
her conjugal Vow, for by Tartarus ſhe had Typheus,” or 
Typhon, the great Enemy of Jupiter. Cel,” having for 
ſome Offence, impriſon'd the Cyclops, his Wife to re- 


venge herſelf incited her Son Saturn, who by her Aſſiſt- 
ance took the Opportunity to caſtrate his Father with-tin 


Inſtrument ſhe furniſhed him with. The Blood of the 
Wound produced the three Furies, the Giants, and the 
| F A5 MWMW˖ood 
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Wood Nymphs. (1) The Genital Parts, which fell into, 
the Sea, impregnating the genial Power of the Waters, 
formed Venus, the moſt potent and charming of the 
Goddeſſes. 

According to Lactantius, Cælus was an ambitious and 
mighty Prince, who affecting Grandeur, call'd himſelf 
the Son of the Sky, which Title his Son Saturn alſo aſ- 
ſumed in his Turn. But Diodorus makes Uranus the firſt 
Monarchof the Atlantides, a Nation inhabiting the weſtern 
Coaſt of Africa, and famous for Commerce and Hoſpi- 
tality. From his Skill in Aſtronomy, the Starry Heavens 
were called by his Name, and for his Equity and Bene- 
ficence he was nominated King of the Univerſe. Nor 
was bis Wife Titea leſs eſteemed for her Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, which after her Death procured her the Ho- 
nour of being deify'd by the Name of Terra. She is 

. repreſented in the ſame Manner as Vea, of whom we 
ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more particularly. 


da 


CHA P. III. Of HvERION and TEIA. 


HEIA or Haſileia ſucceeded her Parents Cælus and 
Terra in the Throne; ſhe was remarkable for her 
Modeſty and Chaſtity; but being deſirous of Heirs, ſhe 
married Hyperion her Brother, to whom ſhe bore Helias 
and Selene, (the Sun and Moon) as alſo a ſecond Daugh- 
ter, called Aurora, or the Morning : But the Brothers 
of Theia conſpiring againſt her Huſband cauſed him to 
be aſſaſſinated, and drown'd her Son Hel/tes in the River 
Eridanus (2). Selene, who was extremely fond of her 
Brother, on hearing his Fate, precipitated herſelf from 
a high Tower. They were both raiſed to. the Skies, 
and Theia after wandering diſtracted, at laſt diſappeared. 
in a Storm of Thunder and Lightning. After her Death 
the Conſpirators divided the —— 
Hliſtorians ſay, that Hyperion was a famous Aſtrono- 
mer, who, on Account of his diſcovering the Motions. 


{1) She is alſo ſaid, more commonly, to have ſprung from the 
8 itals of Saturn. See Chap. XXXV, Paragr. 1. 
e This ſeems copied from the Story of Phacten. of 
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of the celeſtial Bodies, and particularly the two great 
Luminaries of Heaven, was called the Father of thoſe 
Planets. 


n 
— — 


CH AP. IV. Of Octanvs and TRET Rs. 


HIS Deity was one of the eldeſt Sons of Cælus 

and Terra, and married his r Tethys, beſides 
whom he had ſeveral others, each of*them poſſeſſed a 
hundred Woods, and as many Rivers. By his Wife he 
had Ephyre, who was match'd to Epimetheus and Pleione, 
the Wife of At/as. He had ſeveral other Daughters and 
Sons mentioned by Heſiod, whoſe Names would be end- 
leſs to enumerate, and indeed are only thoſe of the prin- 


cipal Rivers of the World. 


Oceanus had two other Wives, Pamphyloge and Par- 
thenope. By the firſt he had two Daughters ia and 
Lybia ; and by the laſt,two more called Europa and Thra- 
cia, who gave their Names to the Countries ſo denomi- 


nated. He had alſo 3 called Cephyra, who 


educated Neptune and three Sons, wiz. Triptolemus, the 
Favourite of Ceres, Nereus, who prefided over Salt- 
Waters, and Achelous the Deity of Fountains and Rivers. 

The Ancients regarded Oceanus as the Father of 
Gods and Men, on Account of the Ocean's encompaſſ- 
ing the Earth with his Waves, and becauſe he was the 
Principle of that radical Moiſture diffuſed through uni- 
verſal Matter, without which, according to Thales, no- 
thing could either be produced or ſubſiſt. 

Homer makes Juno viſit him at the remoteſt Limits of 
the Earth, and acknowledged him and Tethys as the 
Parents of the Gods, adding that ſhe herſelf had been 
brought up under their Tuition. 

Oceanus was depictured with a Bull's Head, to re- 
preſent the Rage and Bellowing of the Ocean when 
agicated by Storms. This Image gives a ſtrong Sulpt> 
cion, that he is no other than the Oris of the - 


tans, 
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CHAP. V. Of Avxora and Tirhonus. 


| E have already obſerved, that this Goddeſs was 

the youngeſt Daughter of Hyperion and Theia. 
By the Greeks ſhe was filed Ews ; and by the La- 
tin, Aurora, on account of her bright or golden 
Colour, (1) and the Dew which attends her. Or- 
pheus calls her the . of Titan, becauſe the 


Dawn beſpeaks the Approach of the Sun; others make 
her the Daughter of Titan and the Earth. She fell in 
Love with a beautiful Youth named Cephalus, (whom 
ſome ſuppoſe to be the ſame with the Sun) by whom 
ſhe had Phaeton. She had allo an Amour with Orion, 
whom ſhe firſt ſaw a Hunting in the Woods, and car- 
ried him with her to Delos. By Afireas her Huſband, 
one of the Titans, ſhe had the Stars, and the four Winds, 
Argeſtes, Zephyrus, Boreas and Notus. But her greateſt 
Favourite was Tithonus, (2) to whom ſhe bore Amathion 
and Memnon (3). This young Prince ſhe tranſported to 
Delos, thence to Mthiopia, and laſt into Heaven, where 
ſhe obtained for him from the Deſtinies, the Gift of Im- 
mortality; but at the ſame Time forgot to add Youth, 
which alone could render the prefent valuable. Titho- 
nus grew old, and ſo decrepid as to be rock'd to Sleep 
like an Infant. His Miſtreſs not being able to procure 
Death, to end his Miſery changed him into a Graſs- 
hopper; an Inſect, which by caſting its Skin renews its 
Youth, and in its chirping ſtil] retains the Loquacity of 
-old Age. | 

The Hiſtorians ſay that Tithonus was a great Improver 
of Aſtronomy, and uſed to riſe before Morning to make 
bis Obſervations. They add, that his Vigilance and 
Temperance were rewarded with a long Life; but when 
the Infirmities of old Age came on at laſt, Aurora, by 
the Help of oriental Drugs, reftor'd him to Health and 


._ - (1) From Aurea, or Golden; and Res, Dew. 
4 (2) Son of Laomedon, King of Trey, by Rhea, the Daughter of 
Scamander. 8 
3] He was killed by Achilles at the Siege of Trey. Some ſay 
that Tichenus grew weary of Life for the Loſs of this Favourite Son. 
| Vigour. 
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Vigour. This Prince is ſaid to have reigned in Media, 
where he founded the City of Suſa on the River Choaſ- 
pes, which became afterwards the Seat of the Perſian 
Empire. | 
The Story of Cepbalus is related differently. He was 
the Son of Aolus, and had married Procris, Daughter 
of Erichtheus, Ning of Athens, Aurora ſeeing him often 
early in the Woods, intent on his Sport, conceiv'd a 
violent Paſſion for him, and carried him with her to 
Heaven, where the in vain uſed all her Arts to engage 
him to violate his conjugal Vow. This Prince, as fond 
of his Wife as the Goddeſs was of him, 'remained inex- 
orably faithful. Aurora therefore to undeceive him ſent 
him to Procris in the Diſguiſe of a Merchant, ta tempt 
her Conſtancy by large Preſents: This Artifice ſucceed- 
ed, and juſt when his Spouſe was on the Point of yield- 
ing, the unhappy Huſband diſcovered himſelf, and Pre- 
cris fled to the Woods to hide her Shame. But being 
afterwards reconcil'd, ſhe made Cephalus a preſent of an 
unerring Dart. A Preſent like this increas'd his Inclina- 
tion to Roaring, and prov'd doubly fatal to the Donor. 
It happen'd the young Prince, one Day wearied with his 
Toil, fat down in the Woods and call'd for Aura, or 
the gentle Breeze to cool him; (4) this being over-heard 
was carried to Procris, who, though inconftant, was 
Woman enough to be jealous : Influenced by this Paſ- 
fion ſhe followed her Huſband, and conceal'd herſelf in 
a Thicket, where ſhe could obſerve his Motions. Un- 
luckily the Noiſe ſhe made alarm'd her Huſband, who 
thinking ſome wild Beaſt lay conceal'd, diſcharg'd the 
infallibſs Arrow, and pierc'd her to the Heart. Ovid 
has related this Story in that maſterly Manner which is 
peculiar to him. | | 
There is no Goddeſs of whom we have ſo many beau- 
tiful Deſcriptions in the Poets as Aurora; Homer repre- 
ſents her with that Majeſty ay es is conſpicuous in all 
his Writings ; Virgil, his great Succeſſor, falls little ſhort 
of him. Indeed it is no wonder they are luxuriant on 


(4) In a Capital Picture near the Hague, this Goddeſs 10 repre- 
ſented in a golden Chariot drawn by white Horſes wing' d; on her 
Head isthe Morning Star, and ſhe is attended by Phebuiandthe * 


r g eee —_ 
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Which affords ſuch an extenſive Field for Poetry or 


_ Father's Dominions, Mauritania fell to his Share, where 


the firſt Inventor of the Sphere, which gave Riſe to the 


Star was afterwards called by his Name. He left three 
Daughters, Mgle, Arethuſa and Heſperithuſa, who went 
by the general Appellation of Heſperides, and were poſ- 


Dragon. | 


Gods or Heroes, by whom they left a numerous Poſte- 
. rity. Theſe from their Mother Pleione, were alſo ſtyled 
Pleiades (1). Bufiris, King of Egypt, carried them off 


this Subject, as perhaps there is no Theme in Nature, 


Painting as the varied Beauties of the Morning, whoſe 
Approach ſeems to exhilarate and enliven the whole ani- 
mal Creation. 
The Saffron Morn with early Bluſhes ſpread, 
Now roſe 7 from Tithonus' Bed; 
With new-born Day to gladden mortal Sight, 
And gild the Courts of Heav'n with ſacred Light. 


r. Pope. 


CHAP. VE Of Arias. 


TLAS was the Son of Tapetus and Clymene, and 
the Brother of Prometheus. In the Diviſion of his: 


he gave his own Name to that Mountain, which ill 
bears it. He was greatly {kilPd in Aſtronomy, and was 


Fable of his ſupporting the Heavens on his Shoulders. 
He had many Children. Of his Sons the moſt famous 
was Heſperus ; Tooke calls him his Brother, p. 325, who 
reigned ſome Time in 7raly, which from him was called 
Heſperia. It is ſaid, this Prince being on Mount Atlas 
to obſerve the Motion of the Stars, was carried away by 
a Tempeſt, and in Honour to his Memory the Morning- 


ſeſſed of thoſe famous Gardens which Lore golden Fruit, 
and were guarded by the Vigilance of a formidable 


Alas had ſeven Daughters, call'd after his own Name 


Allantides, viz. Maia, Electra, Taygete, Aſterope, Meroge, 
Halcyone and Celæno. All theſe were matched either to 


(1) So call'd from a Greek Word, which ſignifies Sailing; be- 
"cauſe they were reckon d tayeurable to Navigation by 


+ 92 
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by Violence; but Hercules travelling through Africa 
conquer'd him, and, delivering the Princeſſes, reſtor'd . 
them to their Father, who to requite his Kindneſs taught 


him Aſtronomy, whence aroſe the Fable, of that Hero's 


ſupportin.* the Heavens for a Day to eaſe Atlas of his 
Toil. Ihe Pleiades however, endured a new Perſecu- 
tion from Orion, who purſued them five Years, till Jove 
prevailed on by their Prayers took them up into the Hea- 
vens, where they form the Conſtellation, which bears 
their Name. 

By Athra, Atlas was the Father of Seven Daughters, 
call'd Ambroſia, Endora, Paſithoe, Coronis, Plexaris, Pytho 
and Tyche, who bore one common Appellation of the 
Hyades (2). Theſe Virgins griev'd ſo immoderately for 
the Death of their NL. Fan Has, devoured by a Lion, 
that Jupiter, out of Compaſſion changed them into 
Stars, and plac'd them in the Head of Taurus, where 
they ſtill retain their Grief, their Riſing and Setting be- 
ing attended with extraordinary Rains. Others make 
theſe laſt the Daughters of Lycurgus, born in the Iſle of 
Naxos, and tranſlated to the Skies, for their Care in the 
Education of Bacchus, probably becauſe theſe Showers 


are of great Benefit in forwarding the Vintage. @ 


According to Minus, Atlas having aſſiſted the Giants 
in their War againſt Jupiter, was by the victorious God 
doom'd as a enk, to ſuſtain the Weight of the 
Heavens. | | 

Ovid gives a very different Account of Atlas, who, 
as he ſays, was the Son of Fapetus and Aſia. He repre- 


ſents him as a powerful and wealthy Monarch, Proprie - 


tor of the Gardens which bore golden Fruit; but teſls 
us, that being warn'd by the Oracle of Themis, that he 
ſhould ſuffer fome great Injury from a Son of Jupiter, 
he ſtrictly forbid all Foreigners acceſs to his Court or 
Preſence. Perſeus, however, had the Courage to ap- 
pour before him, but was ordered to. retire, with ſtrong 

enaces in Caſe of Diſobedience. But the Hero pre- 


ſeating his Shield with the dreadful Head of Meduſa to 


(2) From the Greek Verb to Rain, the Latins call'd them Suculæ, 
from the Greek Word beg, or Swine, becauſe they ſeem'd to delight 
in wet and dirty Weather. | | | 

1 IG him, 
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him, turn'd him into a Mountain which till bears his 
ame. 

'The Abbe /a Pluche has given a very clear and inge- 
nious Explication of this Fable. Of all Nations the 
Epyptians had, with the greateſt Aſſiduity, cultivated 
Afironomy. To point out the Difficulties which attend 
the Study of this Science, they repreſented it by an 
Horus, or Image, bearing a Globe or Sphere on its 
Back, and which they call'd Atlas, a Word ſignifying 
(3) great Toil or Labour. But the Word alſo ſignifying 


ſupport, (4) the Phenicians, led by the Repreſentation, 
took it in this laſt Senſe ; and in their Voyages to Mau- 
ritania, ſeeing the high Mountains of that Country co- 


vered with Snow, and lofing their Tops in the Clouds, 


gave them the Name of Atlas, and fo produced the Fa- 


* 
. 


le, by which the Symbol of Aftronomy uſed among the 
Egyptians, became a Mauritanian King, transform'd into 


a Mountain, whoſe Head 8 Heavens. 
9 


* 


* 
. 


— 


The reſt of the Fable is equally eaſy to account for. 
The annual Inundations of the Nile obliged that People 
to be very exact in obſerving the Motions of the heavenly 
Bodies. The Hyades or Huades, took their Name from 
the Figure V which they form in the Head of Taurus. 
The Pleiades were a remarkable Conſtellation, and of 
at Uſe to the Egyptians in regulating the Seafons, 
ence they became the Daughters of Atlas; and Orion, 
who riſes juſt as they ſet, was called their Lover. I he 
golden Apples which grew in the Gardens of the Heſpe- 
rides, was only an allegorical Way the Phænicians had « 


of expreſſing the rich and beneficial Commerce they 


—_ 


181 on in the Mediterranean; which being cartied 
on during three Months of the Year only, gave Riſe to 
the Fable of the Heſperian Siſters (5). ; 

Of all the Poets, Virgil has given us the moſt exact 
and noble Repreſentation of Alas in the Fourth Book of 
his Eneid; which would furniſh ſufficient Materials to 
the Painter. | 


« (3) From Telaab, to ſtrive, comes Atlah, Toil; whence the 
Greeks derived their aD, or Labour, and the Romans, exantl, to 


ſurmount great Difficulties. 


(4) From Telah, to ſuſpend, is derived A:lah, ſupport, whence 


the Greek Word Lr for a Column or Pillar. 


— —ͤ —˙¹ 


(5) From Eper, the good Share or the beſt Lot. C H A F. 
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Of Jarrrus and his Sons ErIuxrnzus and PROME- 
THEUS ; of PAN DORA Box, and the Story of D uca- 
LION and PYVRRHA. 8 


l was the Offspring of Cælus and Terra, and 


one of the Giants who revolted againſt Jupiter. He 
was a powerful and haughty Prince, who liv'd fo long 
that his Age became a Proverb. Before the War he 
had a Daughter called Anchiale, who founded a City of 
her own Name in Cilicia. He had ſeveral Sons, the chief 
of whom were Atlas, (mentioned in the preceding Chap- 
ter) Buphagus, Prometheus (1) and Epimetheus, Of theſe, 


. Prometheus became remarkable, by being the Object of 


Jupiters Reſentment. The Occaſion is related thus: 
Having ſacrificed two Bulls to that Deity, he put all the 
Fleſh of both in one Skin, and the Bones in the other, 
and gave the God his Choice, whoſe Wiſdom for once 
fail'd him ſo, that he pitch'd upon the worſt Lot. Ju- 


piter incenſed at the Trick put upon him, took away 


Fire from the Earth, *till Prometheus, by the Aſſiſtance 
of Minerva, ſtole into Heaven, and lighting a Stick at 
the Chariot of the Sun, recovered the Hleſſing, and 
brought it down again to Mankind. Others fay the 
Cauſe of Jupiter's Anger was different: Prometheus being 


à great Artiſt had formed a Man of Clay of ſuch exqui- 


ſite Workmanſhip, that Pallas, charm'd with his Inge- 
nuity, offered him whatever in Heaven could contribute 


to finiſh his Deſign : For this End ſhe took him up with 
her to the celeſtial Manſions, where in a Ferula, he hid 


. ſome of the Fire of the Sun's Chariot Wheel, and uſed 


it to animate his Image (2). Jupiter, either to revenge 
his Theft, or the former Atfront, commanded Vulcan 
to make a Woman, which, when he had done, ſhe was 
introduc'd into the Aſſembly of the Gods, each of whom 
beſtowed on her ſome additional Charm or Perfection. 


(1) So call'd from T1; ,, or Providence, that is, his Skill 
in Divina: ion. | | 

(2) Some ſay his Crime was not the enlivening a Man of Clay; 
but the Formation of Woman. CORY 


Venus 


* 
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Venus gave her Beauty, Pallas Wiſdom, Funo Riches, 
Mercury taught her Eloquence, and Apollo Muſick : 
From all theſe Accompliſhments ſhe was ſtiPd Pands- 
ra (3), and was the firſt of her Sex. Jupiter, to com- 

lete his Deſigns, preſented her a Box, in which he had 
incloſed Age, Diſeaſes, War, Famine, Peftilence, Diſcord, 
Envy, Calumny, and, in ſhort, all the Evils and Vices 
which he intended to afflict the World with. Thus 
equipped, ſhe was ſent down to Prometheus, who wiſely 
was on his Guard againſt the Miſchief deſign'd him. 
Epimethens, his Brother, though forewarn'd of the Dan- 

r, had leſs Reſolution ; for enamour'd with the Beauty 
of Pandara (4), he married her, and opened the fatal 
Box, the Contents of which ſoon overſpread the World. 
Hope alone reſted on the Cavity entire from Evapora- 
tion. But Jupiter not yet ſatisfied diſpatch'd Mercury 
and Vulcan to ſeize Prometheus, whom they carried to 
Mount Caucaſus, where they chain'd him to a Rock, 
while Jove ſent an Eagle or Vulture, the ny N. of 
Typhon and Echidna, to prey on his Liver, which every 
Night was renewed in Proportion as it was conſum'd by 
Day. But Hercules ſoon after kilYd the Vulture, and 
delivered him. Others ſay, Jupiter reſtor'd him his 
Freedom for diſcovering his Father Saturn's Conſpira- 
Cy, (5) and diſſuading his intended Marriage with Thetts. 
Nicander, to this Fable of Prometheus, lends an additio— 
nal Circumſtance. He tells us ſome ungrateful Men diſ- 
covered the Theft of Prometheus firſt to Jupiter, who 
rewarded them with perpetual Yourh, This Preſent they 
Joaded on the Back of an Aſs, who ſtopping at a Foun- 
tain to quench his "Thirſt, was hinder'd by a Water- 
Snake, who would not let him drink till he gave him 
the Burthen he carried. Hence the Serpent renews his 
Youth upon changing his Skin. 


(3) So call'd from way Iwpoy, i. e. baded with Gifts or Accom- 
pliſhments. Hefizd has given a fine Deſcription of her in his Theego- 
ay, Cooke, p. 770. 

(4) Others ſay Pandora only gave the Box to the Wife of Epime- 
#heus, who open'd it from a Curioſity natural to her Sex. 

(5) Tacian has a very fine Dialogue between Prometheus and Ju- 
iter on this Subject. 

| Pra- 


— 
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Prometheus had an Altar at the Academy of Athens, in 
common with Vulcan and Pallas. His Statues are re- 
preſented with a Sceptre in the Hand. 

There is a very ingenious Explanation of this Fable: 
It is ſaid Prometheus was a wiſe Prince, who redaimin 


huis Subjects from a ſavage to a ſocial Life, was ſaid to 


have animated Men out of Clay: He firſt inſtituted Sa- 
crifices (according to (6) Pliny) which gave Riſe to the 
Story of the two Oxen. Being expell'd his Dominions ' 
hy Jupiter he fled to Scythia, where he retir'd to Mount 
Caucaſus, either to make Aſtronomical Obſervations, or 
to indulge his Melancholy for the Loſs of his Domi- 
nions. This occaſton'd the Fable of the Vulture feed- 
ing upon his Liver. As he was alſo the firſt Inventor of 
forging Metals by Fire, he was ſaid to have ftole this 
Element from Heaven. In ſhort, as the firſt Know- 
ledge of Agriculture, and even Navigation, is aſcribed 
to him, it is no Wonder if he was 1 for form- 
ing a living Man from an inanimated Subſtance. 

Some Authors. imagine Prometheus to be the ſame 
with Noah. The learned Bochart imagines him to be 
Mageg. Each Opinion is ſupported by Arguments, 
which do not want a ſhew of Probability. It is evident, 
however, that Ovid underſtood Prometheus's forming 
Man in the literal Senſe. 

Horace has given a very ſtrong Picture of Prometheus's 
Crime and its fatal Conſequences, and the Story of 
Pandora affords very diſtinct Traces of the Tradition of 


the Fall of our firſt Parents, and the Seduction of Adam 


by his Wife Eve. 


* 


CHAP. VIII. Of Devcarion and PYRRHA. 


EUCALION was the Son of Prometheus, and had 

married his Couſin German Pyrrba, the Daughter 

of Epimetheus, who bore him a Son call'd Helenes, who 

gave his Name to Greece. Deucalion reigned in Theſſaly,(1) 
(6) Pliny, Book 7. cap. 56. 

(1) By the Arundelian Marbles, Deucalion rul'd at Lycerea, in 


the Neigbourhood of Parnaſſus, about the Beginning of the Reign of 
Cecrops, King of Athens. g 
which 
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which he govern'd with Equity and Juſtice : but his 
Country, for the Wickedneſs of the Inhabitants, being 
deſtroy'd by a Flood, he and his Queen only eſcaped by 
ſaving themſelves on Mount Parnaſſus. After the abat- 
ing or Decreaſe of the Waters, this illuſtrious Pair con- 
ſulted the Oracle of Themis in their Diſtreſs. The An- 
ſwer was in theſe Terms, Depart the Temple, weil your 
* Heads and Faces, unlooſe your Girdles, and throw bebind 
* your Backs the Bones of your Grandmother.” Pyrrha was 
ſhock'd at an Advice, which her Piety made her regard 
with Horror: But Deuca/ion penetrating the myſtical 
Senſe reviv'd her, by telling her the Earth was their 
Grandmother, and that the Bones were only Stones. 
They immediately obey'd the Oracle, and behold its 
Effect. The Stones which Deucalion threw became liv- 
ing Men ; thoſe caſt by Pyrrha roſe into Women. With 
theſe returning into Theſſaly, that Prince repeopled his 
Kingdom, and was honour'd as the Reftorer of Mankind. 

o explain this Fable it is neceſſary to obſerve, there 
were five Deluges, of which the one in Queſtion was the 
Fourth, in order of Time, and laſted, according to Ari- 
* flotle's Account, the whole Winter. It is therefore 
needleſs to waſte Time in drawing a Parallel between 
this Story and the Moſaic Narrative of the Flood. The 
Circumſtance of the Stones (2) ſeems occaſioned by the 
fame Word beating two Significations ; ſo that theſe 
myſterious Stones are only the Children of fuch as eſ- 
caped the general Inundation. 


** —_— 


CHAP. IX. Of Saruxx. 


LL the poetical Writers agree, that Saturn was 
the younger Son of Czlus and Terra, and that he 
married his Siſter Vea. Under the Article of Cælus we 
have taken Notice how he treated his Father. We find 
a new Proof of his Ambition in his endeavouring, by the 
Aſſiſtance of his Mother, to exclude his elder Brother 
(2) The Phznician Word Aben, or Eben, ſignifies both a Stone 


and a Child; and the Greek Word Aza; or Aao; denotes either 4 
Stone or a People. 


Titan 
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Titan from the Throne, in which he fo far ſucceeded, 


that this Prince was obliged to reſign his Birthright, on | 


theſe Terms, that Saturn ſhould not bring up any Male 
Children, fo that the Succeſſion might devolve or re- 
yert to the right Male Line again. 

Saturn, it is ſaid, obſerved theſe Conditions ſo faith- 


fully, that he devour'd all the Sons he had by hu Wife, 


as ſoon as born, But his ExaCtitude in this Point was at 
laſt fruſtrated by the Artifice of Vea. Having brought 
forth the Twins Jupiter and Juno, the preſented the lat- 
ter to her Huſband, and concealing the Boy, ſent him 
to be nurſed on Mount [da in Crete, committing the 


Care of him to the Curetes and Corybantes, the Prieſts of 
' Cybele, Saturn, however, getting ſome Intelligence of 


the Affair, demanded the Child, in whoſe ſtead his 
Wife gave him a Stone ſwaddled up, which he ſwal- 


low'd. This Stone had the Name of 4b-addir (or the 


Potent Father) and received divine Honours. 

” This Fiction, of Saturn's devouring his Sons, accord- 
ing to Mr. Le Clerc (8), was founded upon a Cuſtom 
which he had of baniſhing or confining his Children, 
for fear they ſhould one Day rebel againſt him. As to 
the Stone which Saturn is ſaid to ſwallow, this is an- 
other Fiction founded on the double Meaning of the 
Word Eben, which ſignifies both a Stone and a Child, 


and means no more than, that Saturn was deceiv'd by 


Rhea's ſubſtituting another Child in the Room of Jupiter, _ 


Titan finding the mutual Compact made between him 
and his Brother thus violated, took Arms to revenge the 


Injury, and not only defeated Saturn, but made him and 

his Wife Veſta Priſoners, whom he confined in Tartas © 
rus, a Place ſo dark and diſmal, that it afterwards he 
came one of the Appellations of the infernal Regiangse © 

In the mean time Jupiter being grown up, rais'd an Af e 
my in Crete for his Father's Deliverance. He allo bred {ha 
the Cecropes to aid him in this Expedition; but on 395 8 


Refuſal to join him, after taking the Money, he turne« 


them into Apes. After this he marched againſt the Ti- .- - 


tans, and obtain'd à complete Victory. The Eagle 


ks upon Haſcad. ; 


which appear'd before alin tt as an auſpicious 


(3) Re 
Omen 
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Omen, was ever after choſen to carry his Thunder- 
From the Blood of the Titans ſlain in the Battle, pro- 
ceeded Serpents, Scorpions, and all venomous Reptiles. 
Having by this Succeſs freed his Parents, the young 
Prince cauſed all the Gods aſſembled to renew their 
Oath of Fidelity to Saturn, on an Altar, which on that 
Account has been rais'd to a Conſtellation in the Heavens. 
Jupiter after this married Metis, Daughter of Oceanus, 
who it is reported gave Saturn a Potion, which cauſed 
him to bring up Neptune and Pluto, with the reſt of the 
Children he had formerly devour'd (1). e's 
The Merit of the Son, (as it often happens) only 
ſerv'd to increaſe the Father's Jealouſy, which received 
new Strength from an ancient Oracle or Tradition, that 
he ſhould be dethron'd by one of his Sons. Jupiter 
therefore ſecretly inform'd of the Meaſures taken to de- 
ſtroy him, ſuffered his Ambition to get the Aſcendant 
over his Dutyhand taking up Arms, depoſed his Father, 
whom, by the Advice of Prometheus, he bound in wool- 
len Fetters, and threw into Tartarus with Fapetus his 
Uncle. Here Saturn ſuffered the ſame barbarous Pu- 
niſhment of Caftration he had ' inflicted on his Father 
Cœlus. 8 
Macrobius ſearches into the Reaſon why this God was 
bound with Fetters of Wool, and adds from the Teſti- 
mony of Apollodorus, that he broke theſe Cords once a 
Year at the Celebration of the Saturnalia. (2) This he 
explains by ſaying, that this Fable alluded to the Corn, 
which being ſhut up in the Earth, and detain'd by 
Chains, ſoft and eaſily broken, fprung forth and annu- 
ally arriv'd at Maturity. The Abe Banier ſays, (3) 
that the Greeks look d upon the Places ſituated to the 
Eaſt, as higher than thoſe that lay weſtward ; and from 
hence concludes, that by Tartarus, or Hell, they only 
meant Spain. As to the Caſtration of Saturn, Mr. Le 
Clerc conjectures, (4) that it only means that Jupiter 


had corrupted his Father's Council, and -prevailed 


(1) By this Jupiter ſhould be the youngeſt Son of Saturn, 
(2) Sat. Lib. 1. c. 8. 
(3) Banier's Mythology, Vol. 2. 185. 

- (4) Remarks upon Had. f 
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upon the moſt conſiderable Perſons of his Court to de- 


ſert him. 


The Manner in which Saturn eſcaped from his Pri- | 


ſon is not related. He fled to Italy, where he was kind- 
ly received by Janus, then King of that Country, who 
aſſociated him. in the Government. From hence- that 
Part of the World obtain'd the Name of Saturnia Tellus, 
as alſo that of Latium from Lateo, to lie hid, becauſe he 
found a Refuge here in his Diſtreſs. On this Account 
Money was coin'd with a Ship on one Side, to ſignify 
his Arrival, and a Janus with a double Head on the 
other, to denote his ſharing the regal Authority. 

The Reign of Saturn was ſo mild and happy, that the 
Poets have given it the Name of the GoLpen Ace, 
and celebrated it with all the Pomp and Luxuriancy of 


Imagination (5). According to Varro this Deity, from 


his 1 the People in Agriculture and Tillage, 
obtain d his Name (6) of Saturn. The Sickle which he 


uſed in reaping being caſt into Sicily, gave that Iſland its 


ancient Name of Drepanon, which in Greek ſignitzes that 
Inftrumept. | 
The N 

turn. Diodorus repreſents him as a tyrannical, covetous, 
and cruel Prince, who reign'd over /taly and Sicily, and 
enlarged his Dominions by Conqueſt : He adds, that he 
oppreſs'd his Subjects by ſevere Taxes, and kept them 
in Awe by ſtrong Garriſons. This Account agrees very 
well with thoſe who make Saturn the firſt who inſtituted 
human Sacrifices, which probably gave Riſe to the Fable 
of his devouring his own Children. Certain it is, that 


the Carthaginians (7) offer'd young Children to this 


Deity ; and amongſt the Romans his Prieſts were cloath'd 


2 ( 5) The Reader will ſee more on this Head under the ſucceeding 
rtiele. : 

(6) From Satus, that is, Sowing or Seed-Time. f 

(7) Mr. Selden in his Treatiſe of the Syrian Gods, ſpeaking of 
Mol:ch, imagines from the Cruelty of his Sacrifices, he was the 
ſame as Saturn. In the Reign of Tiberius, that Prince crucify'd-the 
Prieſts of Saturn for offering young Infants at his Altars. This Idea 
of Saturn's Malignity is, perhaps, the Reaſon why the Planet, whigh 
bears this Name, is fo inauſpicous and unfriendly to Mankind. 
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iſtorians give us a very different Picture of Sa- 
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in Red, and at his' Feſtivals Gladiators were employ'd 
to kill each other. | | ; | 


The Feaſts of this Deity were celebrated with great 
Solemnity amongſt the Romans about the Middle of De- 


cember, They were firſt inftituted by Tullus Hoſtilins, 
though Livy dates them from the Conſulſhip of Manilius 
and Sempronius. They laſted but one Day till the Time 
of Julius Cæſar, who ordered them to be protracted to 
three Days; and in proceſs of Time they were extended 
to five Days. During theſe, all publick Buſineſs was 
ſtopp'd, the Senate never aſſembled ; no War could be 
proclaimed, or Offender executed. Mutual Preſents of 
all Kinds, (particularly Wax-Lights) were ſent and re- 
ceived. Servants wore the Pileus or Cap of Liberty, 
and were waited on by their Maſters at Table. All 
which was deſign'd to ſhew the Equality and Happineſs 
of Mankind under the golden Age. 

- The Romkns kept in the Temple of Saturn the Libri 
_ Elephantini, or Rolls, containing the Names of the Ro- 

man Citizens, as alſo the publick Treaſure, This Cu- 
ſtom they borrow'd from the Egyptians, who in the 
Temple of Sudec or Chrone depoſited their Genealogies 
of Families and the publick Money. | 

Satyrn like the other Heathen Deities had his Amours., 


He fell in Love with the Nymph Phy/lira, the Daughter 


of Oceanus, and was by his Wife Rhea fo near being ſur- 
priſed in her Company, that he was forc'd to aſſume 
the Form of a Horſe. This ſudden Transformation 
had ſuch an Effect on his Miſtreſs, that ſhe bore. a 
Creature whoſe upper Part was like a Man, and the reſt 
like a Horſe. This Son of Saturn became famous for 
his Skill in Muſick and Surgery, A5 | 

A modern Author, M. La Pluche, has very juſtly ac- 
counted for this fabulous Hiſtory of Saturn, which cer- 


8 tainly derived its Origin from Egypt. The annual Meet- 
= Ing of the Judges in that Country was notified by an 


Horus, or Image, with along Beard and a Scythe in his 
Hand. The firſt denoted the Age and Gravity of the 
Magiſtrates, and the latter pointed out the Seaſon of 
their aſſembling, juſt before the firſt Hay-making or 
Harveſt. This Figure they called by the Names of Su- 
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dec, (8) Chrone, (9) Chiun, (10) and Saterin; (11) and 


in Company with it always expoſed another Statue re- 


preſenting His, with ſeveral Breaſts, and ſyrrounded 
with the Heads of Animals, which they call'd Rhea (12). 
As theſe Images continued expoſed till the Beginning of 
the new Solar Year, or the Return of Ofrris. (the Sun) 
ſo Saturn became regarded as the Father of Time. Up- 
on other Occaſions the Egyptians depictured him with 
Eyes before and behind, ſomg of them open, others 
aſleep ; and with four Wings, \two ſhut and 'two ex- 
panded (13). The Phenicians, who communicated all 
this to the Greeks, took theſe Pictures in the literal 
Senſe, and turn'd into fabulous Hiſtory what was only 


- allegorical. 


Bochart, and ſome other learned Antiquaries, con- 
ceived Szturn to be the ſame with Noah, and drew a 
Parallel, which in many Inſtances, ſeems to favour this 


Opinion. : 


Saturn was uſually repreſented as an old Man, bare- 


headed and bald, with all the Marks of Age and Infir- 
mity in his Face. In his right Hand they ſometimes 
plac'd a Sickle or Scythe, at other's a Key, and a Ser- 
"ap biting itz own Tail, and circumflex'd in his Left. 
e ſometimes was pictur'd with fix Wings, and Feet of 
Wool, to ſhew how inſenſibly and ſwiftly Time paſles. 
The Scythe denoted his cutting down and impairing all 
Things, and the Serpent the Revolution of the Year. 


BY 8 
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bc HA X. X. Of the Golpen AGE. 


IFFICULT as it is to reconcile the Inconſiſtencies 
between the Poets and Hiſtorians in the preced- 
ing Account of Saturn, yet the concurrent Teſtimony of 
(8) From T/adick, or Sudec, Juſtice, or the Juſt. | 
(9) From Keren, Splendor, the Name given to Miſes on his De- 
ſcent from the Mount; hence the Greek xpoves. : 
* (10) From Gehen, a Prieſt, is derived Keunah, or the 'ſaczrdotal 
thce. | 
(11) From Seter, a Judge, is the Plural S-terim, or the Judges. 
(12) From Rahah, to feed, comes Rehea, or Rhea, a Nurſe. 
(13) This Figure ſeems borrow'd from the Cherubim of the 


bretot. 
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the former in placing the Golden Age in his Times, 
ſeems to determine the Point in his Favour ; and to 

:ove that he was a Benefactor and Friend to Man- 
Lad. ſince they enjoy d ſuch Felicity under his Ad- 
miniſtration. We can never ſufficiently admire the ma- 


ſterly Deſcription given by Virgil of theſe Halcyon Days, 


when Peace and Innocence adorn'd the World, and 


ſweeten'd all the Bleſſings of untroubled Life. Ovid has 


yet heighten'd the Picture with thoſe Touches of Ima- N 
gination peculiar to him. Amongſt the Greet Poets, 


Heſiod has touch'd this Subject with that agreeable Sim- 
plicity which diſtinguiſhes all his Writings. 
By the Golden Age might be figured out the Happi- 


neſs of the primœval State before the firſt univerſal De- 
luge, when the Earth remaining in the ſame Poſition in | 


which it was firſt created, flouriſh'd with perpetual 
Spring, and the Air always temperate and ſerene, was 
neither diſcompos'd by Storms, nor darken'd by Clouds. 
The Reaſon of affixing this Time to the Reign of Sa- 


turn, was probably this: The Foyptians held the firſt 
annual Aſſembly of their Judges in the Month of Febru- 


ary, and as the Deciſions of theſe Sages were always at- 
tended with the higheſt Equity, fo the People regarded 
that Seaſon as a Lime of general Joy and Happineſs, ra- 
ther as all Nature with them was then in Bloom, and 
the whole Country look'd like one enamall'd Garden or 
Carpet, from one End of the Kingdom to the other. 
But after all it appears that theſe halcyon Times were 
but of a ſhort Duration, ſince the Character Plato, Hy- 


thagoras, and others give of this Age can only relate to | 
that State of perfect Innocence which ended with | 


the Fall. 


—— 
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CHAP. XI. Of the Grawrs. 


> HE (1) Giants were produced of the Blood which 
„ flow'd ſrom the Wound of Saturn, when caſtrated 
by his Son Jupiter. Proud of their own Strength, and 


(1) feme affirm them to be the Sons of Terra, others that they 
_ ſprung hom the Genitals of Celus. See Chap. 2. % F 
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| fird with a daring Ambition, they enter'd into an Aſſo- 


ciation to dethrone Jupiler, for which Purpoſe they 
pil'd Rocks on Rocks, and from thence darted Trees ſet 


on Fire againſt the Heavens, in order to ſcale the Skies. 


S This Engagement is differently related by Authors, both 


2 T4 4, 


to ravith Funo, fell by the Hands of Jupiter 


as to the Place where it happened and the Circumſtances 
which attended it; ſome Writers laying the Scene in 
Italy (2) others in Greece (3). It ſeems the Father of 
the Gods was appriz'd of the Danger, as there was a 
prophetical Rumour amongſt the Deities, that the Gi- 
ants ſhould not be overcome, unleſs a Mortal aſſiſted in 


the War. For this Reaſon Fowe, by the Advice of 


Pallas, call'd up Hercules, and, —_ aſſiſted by the 
reſt of the Gods, gain'd a complete Victory over the 


| Rebels, moſt of whom periſh'd in the Conflict. Her- 


cules firſt ſlew Alcyon with an Arrow, but he till reviv'd 
and grew ſtronger, till Minerva drew him out of the 
Moon's Orb, when he expir'd. This Goddeſs alſo cut 


off the Heads of Enceladus and Pallantes, and afterwards 
| encountering Alcyoneus at the Corinthian Iſthmus, kilbd 


bim in Spite of his monſtrous Bulk: Trig Hr 


cules. Apollo and Hercules diſpatch'd Epbialtes, M Her- 
cules ſlew Eurytus, by darting an Oak at him. Clytius 
was flain by Hecate, and Polybotes, flying through the 
Sea, came to the Iſle of Coos, where Neptune tearing off 
Part of the Land, hurl'd it at him, and form'd the Iſle 
of Nifpros. Mercury flew Hyppolitus, Grattan was vau- 
quiſhed by Diana, and the Parce cl4im'd their Share in 
the Victory, by the Deſtruction of Agryus and Thoan. 
Even Sileuus his Ass, by his opportyne braying, contri- 
buted to put the Giants in Conſuſion, and complete 
their Ruin. During this Wan of which Ovid has left 
us a ſhort Deſcription, Pallas diſtinguiſhed-herfelf. by 
her Wiſdom, Hercules by his Strength, Pan by his Trum- 


pet, which ſtruck a Lerror in the Enemy, and Bacchus ' 


by his Activity and Courage. Indeed their Aſſiſtance 


(2) In the Phlegreen Plains in Camfpantg, near Mount Vue, 
which abound with ſubterrantous Ties, ang mt Miner Spange. 

(2) Where they ſet Mount 0% on Pe/;;n, in oder ts aſccud 
the Skies. | ; 
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vas no more than ſeaſonable ; for when the Giants firſt 
made their audacipus Attempt, the Gods were fo aſto- 
niſh'd they fled into Egypt, where they concealed them- 
\ ſelves in various Shapes. | 

But the moſt dreadful of theſe Monſters, and the moſt 
difficult to ſubdue, was Typhon or 7yphens, fwho, ac- 


cording to Hefiod, was the Son of Erebus and Terra,” 


When he had almoſt diſcomfited all the Gods, Jupiter 
purſued him to Mount Caucaſus, where he vzounded him 


with his Thunder; but Typhon turning upon him tox 
him Priſoner, and after cutting with his own Sickle the 
Nerves of, his Hands and Feet, threw him on his Back, 
and carried him into Cilicia, and impriſon'd him in a 
Cave, from whence he was delivered by Mercury, who 
reſtor'd him to his former Vigour. After this, νẽj! 
had a ſecond Engagement with Typhon, who flying into 
Sicily, was overwhelm'd by Mount tna. Ovid has 
given a Deſcription of this Accident, and of his Pu- 


niſhment.... 


The Giants are repreſented by the Poets as Men of : 


huge Stature and horrible Aſpect, their lower Parts be- 


ing of a Serpentine Form. But above all, Typhon or Ty- 


pbœus, was depictur'd in the moſt ſhocking Manner. 


Nothing can exceed the dreadful Deſcription we find of | 


him in Heſſod, who makes him the Father of the Winds. 
Others ſay, that by his Wife Echidue he had the Gorgon 
Scylla, Cerberus, the infernal Maſtiff; Hydra, Sphinx, 
and the two Dragons who watch'd the Go/den Fleece, and 
the Heſperian Gardens, , | 

_ Hiſtorians ſay Typheus was the Brother of Ofiris, King 


of Egypt, who, in the Abſence of this Monarch on ſome | 
Expedition, form'd a Conſpiracy to dethrone him at his 
Return, for which End, he invited him to a Feaſt, at 
the Concluſion of which a Cheſt of excellent Workman- * 


ſhip was brought in, and offered to him who lying down 
in it ſhould be found to fit it beſt. Oris, not diſtruſt- 
Ing the Contrivance, had no ſooner got in but the Lid 
was cloſsd upon him, and the unhappy King thrown 
into the Nile. Jſis, his Queen, to revenge the Death of 
her beloved Huſband, rais'd an Army, the Command 
of which ſhe gave to her Son Orus, who after vanquiſh- 


ing 
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ing the Uſurper; put him to Death. Hence the ER. 


tians, who deteſted his Memory, painted him in their 


Hieroglyphic Characters in fo frightfuF a Manner, The 


Length and Multiplicity of his Arms denoted his Power: 
The Serpents which «forn!'d his Hair fignify'd his Ad- 
dreſs and Cunning : The Crocodile Scales which co- 
ver'd his Body expreſ#d his Cruelty and Diſſimulation; 
and the Flight of the Gods into Faypr fhewed the Pre- 
cautions ' by the great Men to ſhelter themſelves 
from his Fury and Retentment. 

It is eaſy in this Story of the Giants to trace Gee Moſaic 


1 Hiſtory, which inſorms us how the Earth was afflicted 


with Men of uncommon Stature and great Wickedneſs. 
The Tradition of the Tower of Babel, and the Defeat 


of that impious Defignzby the Confuſion of Languages 


might naturally give Riſe to the Attempt of theſe Mon- 
ſters, to inſult the Skies, and make War on the Gods. 


But there is another Explication of this Fable, which 


ſeems both more rational and curious. Amongſt the 


W Names of the Giants we find thoſe of Briarens (1), 
= Rechus (2), Othus (3), Ephialtes (4), Porphyrian (5), 


Enceladus (6), and Mimas (7). Now the literal Signi- 


| | fication of theſe leads us to the Senſe of the Allegory, 


which was deſign'd to point out the fatal Conſequences 
of the Flood, and the conſiderable Changes it intro- 
duc'd with Regard to the Face of Nature. This is fur- 


ther confirm'd by their Tradition, that their Cris (the 


ſame with Jupiter) vanquith'd the Giants, and that 
Orus, his Son, in particular, ſtopp'd the Purſuit of NM 


cbus, by appearing before him in the Form of a Lion. 


(r) From Beri, Serenity; and Harcus, Loſt, to ſne v the Tempe- 
ratureofthe Air deſtroyed. 

(2) From Reuach, the Winds. ' f 

(3) From Ouitta, or Othus, the Times, to typify the Viciſſitude 
of Seaſons, & 

(4) From Evi, or Ephi, Clouds; and Al ab, Darkneſs, i. e. dark 


gloomy Clouds. 


(5 From Phaur, to break, comes Pharpher to ſeparate minutely ; 
to denote the general Diſſolution of the primeval Syſtem. 

(6) From Enceled, violent Springs or Torrents. . 

(7) From Maim, great and heavy Rains. Now: all theſe were 
Phznomena new, and unknown before the Flobd. See La Pluthe's 
Miſtory of the Heavens, Vol. 1. p. 60. 
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By which they meant, that that induſtrious People had 
no Way of ſecuring themſelves againſt the bad Effects 
of the yernal Winds, which brought on their annual 
Inundation, but by exactly obſerving the Sun's Entrance 
into Leo, and then retiring to the high Grounds to wait 
the going off of the Waters. 


| Hefied, in his Enumeration of the different Ages of 
the World, has given us that of the Heroes or Giants, 

/ which he places the third in his Order, immediately af. 
ter the Silver Age. It may not be improper to add, that 
from the Blood of the Giants, defeated by Jupiter, were | 
produc'd Serpents, and all Kinds of venomous Creatures, i} 


C HA P. XII. Of Jaxvs. * 8 


HE Connection between Saturn and Janus, ren- 
ders the Account of the. Latter a proper Supple- 
ment to the Hiſtory of the Former. Writers vary as to 
the Birth of this Deity, ſome making him the Son of 
Cez/uz and Hecate, others the Offspring of Apollo, by 
Creuſa, Daughter of Eridbeus, King of Athens. Hefrod © 
is ſilent about him in his Theogony, and, indeed, Jans 
was a God little known to the Greeks. According to 
Cato, he was a Scythian Prince, who, at the Head of 2 
victorious Army, ſubdued and depopulated /taly; But 
the moſt probable Opinion is, that he was an Etruria 8 | 
King, and one of the earlieſt Monarchs of that Country, 
which he govern'd with great Wiſdom, according to the 
Teſtimony of Plutarch, who ſays, whatever he was, 
« whether a King or a God, he was a great Politician, ? 
* who temper'd the Manners of his Subjects, and taught 
them Civility, on which Account he was regarded a3? 
the God of Peace, and never invok'd durigg the Time 
of War.“ It was doubtleſs gn Account of the Equity = © 
of his Government, he had the Titles of Deus Deorun , 
(the moſt ancient of the Gods) and Janus Pater given 
him by the Romans, who had him in peculiar Vene 
ration. 8 8 
| From Fabius Pi&or, one of the oldeſt Roman Hiſto- 
| ians, we learn, that the ancient Tuſcans were firſt taught 
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by this good King to improve the Vine, to ſow Corn, 


and to make Bread ; and that he firſt rais'd Temples and . 


Altars to the Gods, who were before worthipp'd in 
Groves We haye already mention'd Saturn as the In- 
troducer of thefe Arts into Tay, where Jauus aſſociated 
him into a Hege of his Power. Jars firſt conſecrated 
the Bounds tte. (1), and invented Locks and Keys; 
(2) he alſd fegulated the Months (3): Some ſay he was 
married to the younger %a, the Goddeſs of Hire; 
others make his Wife the Goddets Curua or (4) Carma. 

It is certain that he early obtaind divine Honours at 
Rome, where Nama Pompilins inſtituted an annual Feſti- 
yal to him in January, which was celebrated with manly 
Exerciſes. Romulus and Tatius had before erected him a 
Temple upon Occaſion of the Union of the Romans with 
the Sabines. Numa ordain'd it ſhould be open'd in Time 
ef War, and ſhut in Time of Peace (5), which bap- 
pen'd but thrice for ſeveral Centuries ; 1. In the Rei 
of Numa. 2. In the Conſulate of Attilins Ba but, and 
Manlius Torquatus ; and, 3. By Auguſtus Ceſar, after the 
Death of Antony, and the Reduction of Exypr. 

Janus was the God who preſided over all new Under- 
takings. Hence in all Sacrifices the firſt Libations of 
Wine and Wheat were offered to him, as likewiſe all 
Prayers were prefac'd with a ſhort Addreſs to him. The 
peculiar Offerings at his Feſtival were Cakes of new 
Meal and Salt, with new Wine and Frankincenſe (6). 
Then all Artificers and Tradeſmen began their Works, 
and the Roman Conſuls, for the New Year, ſolemnly 


enter'd on their Office. All Quarrels were laid afide, 


(1) When Romulss founded the Walls of Rome, he ſent into Tuſ⸗- 
eany to be exactly inform'd of the Ceremonies on that Occaſion pre- 
ſcrib'd by Jenur. | , 

(2) Hence Doors receiv'd the Name of Januæ. 

(3) The firſt of which is from him call'd Jazuary. The firſt Day 
of every Month was alſo ſacred to him. 

(4) Carna, or Cærma, was a Goddeſs who preſided over the vital 
Parts, and occaſion d a healthy Conſtitution of Body. | 

(5) Hence Janus took the Names of Futuleiat and Cluſius. "24 

(6) Toke contradicts Ovid, and ſuppoſes Pliny to proy «thit (the 
Arcients did not uſe this Gum in their Sacrifices : But the Paſlage 
of that Author only ſays it was not uſed in the Time of the Treas 


War, | 
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mutual Preſents were made, and the Day concluded 
-with Joy and Mirth. 

Some imagine a Reſemblance between Janus and 
Noah, but Parallels of this Kind, though they open a 
large Field to Fancy, and may be ſupported. with a great 
Oſtentation of Learning, contribute little to inform the 
Reaſon or direct the Judgment. 

Janus was repreſented with two Faces on one Neck 
(7), either to denote his Prudence, or that he views at 
once the paſt and approaching Year. He was feated ir 
the Centre of twelve Altars, to mark the Diviſion he had 
made of 1t into ſo many Months. He had a Key in his 
right Hand, and a Sceptre in his Left, to ſignify his In- 
vention of Locks, and his extenſive Authority. Some- 
times his Image had four Faces, to expreſs the four Sea- 
fons of the Year over which he preſided. 

Though Janus be properly a Roman Deity, yet it is 
amongſt the Ezyptians we mult ſeek for the true Expla- 
nation of his Hiſtory, That Nation repreſented the Ri- 
[| ſing of the Dog-Star, which opened their Solar Year, 
| by an Horus, or Image, with a Key in its Hand, and two 

| Faces, one old, and the other young, to typify or mark 
tne old and new Year. King Picus, with a Hawk's 
Head, who is uſually drawn near Janus, leaves no doubt 
but that the Symbol of this Deity was borrowed from 
that myſtical People (8). They call'd this double-fac'd 
Herus by the Name of Anubis. 6 


—— — 
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C HAP. XIII. : 
Of the Elder VesTa, or CyBEl,s, the Wife of SATURN. 


I is highly neceſſary, in claſſing the Heathen Divi- 
nĩties, to diſtinguiſh between this Goddeſs, who is 
alſo call'd Rhea (1) and Ops (2), from another Veſta, 
their Daughter; becauſe the Poets have been faulty in 


(7) Whence the Janus Bifrons of Ovid, and Biceps of Virgil. 

(8) See La Plache's Hiſtory of the Heavens, Vol. I. p. 160. 

(1) So the Greeks call'd her, as alſo Paſithea, to denote the Bleſ- 
fings which flow from her. 

(2) Fromepem ferre, becauſe ſhe afliſts Mankind. 


con- 
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confounding them, and aſcribing the Attributes and 
Actions of the one to the other. | 
The elder Ve (3) was the Daughter of Celus and 
Terra, and married her Brother Saturn, to whom ſhe 
bore a numerous Offspring. She had a Multiplicity of 
Names (4), of which the principal were Cybele, Magna 
Mater, or the Great Mother of the Gods; and Bona 
Dea, or the good Goddeſs : Under theſe different Cha- 
racters ſhe had different Repreſentations, and different 
Sacrifices. . | 
As Veſta,: ſhe is repreſented ſitting, to denote the Sta- 
bility of the Earth ; the carries a Drum in her Lap, to 
ſignify the Earth's Cavity, and the Winds impriſon'd in 
it. Her Head is crown'd with Towers, and the is ſur- 
rounded with Animals of different Kinds, who ſport 
around her to expreſs her Fruitfulneſs and Bounty. 
Under the Character of Cybele ſhe makes a more mag- 
nificent Appearance; being ſeated on a lofty Chariot 
drawn by Lions, crown'd with Towers, and having a 
Key extended in her Hand, agreeably to the pompous 
Deſcription of Virgil (5). | 
Some, indeed, make the Phrygian Cybele a different 
Perſon from Ye/ta : They ſay ſhe was the Daughter of 
Mzones, an ancient King of Phrygia and Dyndima, and 
that her Mother, for. ſome Reatons, exposd her on 
Mount Cybelus, where ſhe was nouriſhed by Lions. Her 
Parents afterwards own'd her, and ſhe iell in Love with 


(3) Either denominated from Vſtia, to cloath, becauſe ſhe cloathes = 
the Earth with the annual and vegetable ProduCtions, or from Vi 
Stands, i. e. needing no ſupport. Ovid gives his Opinion for this laſt 
Etymology. N 

Stat vi Terra ſua, vi ſtando eſta vocatur. Ovid Faſti, Lib. VL 
On the firm Baſis of this Earthly Frame, 
Fair Veſta ſtands, and thence * her Name. 
(4) As Dyndimene, Dea Paſſinuntia, Idæa and Magna Pales, Dea + 
Phrygia & Berecynthia, Fauna, Fatua, &c. 
[)] Proud as the mighty Mother of the Sip, 
When ver the Phrygian Toww'rs ſublime in Air, 
7 She rides triumphant in her geldes Car; 
| Crown'd with a'nedding Diadem of Toww'rs, 
And counts her Offipring, the celeſtial P' r! 
A ſhining Train! Wha fill the bleſt Abode, ' 
A hundred Sen. and every Sima God! Mr. Pitts 
B 5 | Alys, 


Pad 
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Atys, by whom conceiving, her Father caus'd her Lover 
to be ſlain, and his Body thrown to the wild Beaſts ; 
Cybele upon this run mad, and fill'd the Woods with 
her Lamentations. Soon after a Plague and Famine 
laying waſte the Country, the Oracle was conſulted, who 
adviſed them to bury Atys with great Pomp, and to wor- 
ſhip Cybele as a Goddets. Accordingly they erected a 
Temple to her Honour at Pe//inus, and plac'd Lions at 
her Feet, to denote her being educated by theſe 
Animals. — | 

Owid relates the Story a little more in the marvellous 
Way: Atys was a Boy, fo call'd by Cybele, that ſhe ap- 
pointed him to preſide in her Rites, enjoining him invi- 
olate Chaſtity ; but the Youth happening to forget his 
Vow, in Reſentment the Goddeſs depriv'd him of his 
' Senſes: But at laſt pitying his Miſery, ſhe turn'd him 
into a Pine-tree, which, as well as the Box-tree, was 
held ſacred to her. The Animal moſt commonly ſa- 
crificed to Cybele was the Sow, on Account of its Fruit- 
fulneſs. 

The Prieſts of this Deity were the Corybantes, Curetes, 
Idi, Dachli, and Telchines, all originally of Crete; and 
who, in their myſtical Rites, made great uſe of Cymbals, 
and other Inſtruments of Braſs, attended with extravagant 
Cries and Howlings. They facrificed fitting on the 
Earth, and offer'd only the Hearts of the Victims. 

The Goddeſs Cybele was unknown to the Romans till 
the Time of Hannibal, when conſulting the Sybi/line 
Oracles, they found that formidable Enemy could not 
be expelled till they ſent for the Idæan Mother to Rome. 
Attalus, then King of Phrygia, at the Requeſt of their 
Embaſſadors, ſent her Statue, which was of Stone. But 
the Veſſel which carried it arriving in the Tyber, was 
miraculouſly ſtopp'd, till Claudia, one of the Veſtal- 
Virgins, drew it aſhore with her Girdle. 

It is not difficult to diſcover from the Name (6) and 
Attributes of this Goddeſs, that Cybele is no other than 
the Vis or Rhea of the Egyptians. The Adventures and 
Death of A4tys, which fo nearly reſemble thoſe of Ofrris, 


(6) Cybele is derived from Capel ig Hebrew, a Chain or Tye 5 
; whence our Word Couple, | * | 
| add 
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add great Weight to the Conjecture. What puts the 
Matter beyond Doubt, is the Repreſentation of the Phry- 

ian Cybele. Now is is always drawn with a Crown of 
unten, and bore a Key with a Lyon at her Foot, to 
mark that the principal Feſtival of Egypt was juſt fix d 
at the Time the Sun enter'd Leo. 

As to the Pri-its of Cybele, the Corybantes, Curetes, 
Oc they arg of the ſame Original. Crete was a Colony 
of the Egyptians, conſiſting ot three Claſſes of People. 
1. The Corybantes, or Prieſts (7). 2. The Curetes, (8) 
or Huſbandmen, and Inhabitants of Towns. 3. The 
Dadyli, (9) or Artificers, and labouring Poor. All 
which Names are of Eyyprian Derivation. 

Cybele was honour'd at Rome by the Title of Bona 
Dea, or good Goddeſs. But this Devotion was only 
paid her by the Matrons, and the Rites were celebrated 
in fo ſecret a Manner, that it was no leſs than Death ſor 
any Man to be preſent at the Aſſembly (10). Whence 
they are call'd Opertoria. 

The Roman Farmers and Shepherds worſhipp'd Cybele 
or Veſta, by the Title of Magna Pales, or the Goddeſs 
of Cattle and Paſtures. Her Feſtival was in April, and 
at which Time they purify'd their Flocks and Herds 
with the Fumes of Roſemary, Laurel and Sulphur; of- 
fered Sacrifices of Milk and Millet Cakes, and con- 
cluded the Ceremony by dancing round Straw-fires. 
Theſe annual Feaſts were call'd Pa/ilia, and were the 
ſame with the Oiohe of the Greeks, and probably 
of Phenician or Egyptian Original (11). | 

The great Feitival of Cybele, call'd Megaleſia, was 
always celebrated in April, and laſted eight Days at 
Rome. 


(7) From Corban, a Sacrifice or Oblation. 
(8) From Keret, a City or Town, comes the Plural Keretim, to 
fgnify the Inhabitants. 

(00 From dac, poor, and tal or ty, a Migration: Hence our ul- 
tima Thule. The Greeks for the ſame Reaſon call the Fingers Dac- 
tyli, becauſe they are the Inſtruments of Labour. 

(10) So we learn from Tibullus, Elegy VI. 
; Sacra Benæ maribus non adeunda Dez. 


(11) The Name FPalilia ſeems derived from p24ih, which fignifies 
the publick Order. 


+ 
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C HAP. XIV. Of VesrTa, the younger. 


HIS Goddeſs was the Daughter of Saturn, and 

the Veſta mentioned in the preceding Article, and 
the Siſter of Ceres. She was ſo fond of a ſingle Life, 
that when her Brother Jupiter aſcended the Throne, 
and offer'd to grant whatever ſhe aſk'd, ſhe defir'd only 
the Preſervation of her Virginity, and that ſhe might 
have the firſt Oblation in all Sacrifices, (1) which the 
obtained. According to Lactantius, the Chaſtity of 
Feſta is meant to expreſs the Nature of Fire, which is 
incapable of Mixture, producing nothing, but convert- 
ing all Things into itſelf. | | 
Auma Pempilius, the great Founder of Religion among 
the Romans, is ſaid ki to have reſtor'd the. ancient 
Rites and Worſhip of this Goddeſs, to whom he erected 
a circular Temple, which, in ſucceeding Ages, was 
much embelliſh'd. He allo appointed four Prieſteſſes to 
be choſen out of the nobleſt Families in Rome, and 
of ſpotleſs Character, whoſe Office was to attend the 
ſacred Fire, kept continually burning near her Altar. 
"Theſe Yefal-Virgins continued in their Charge for thirty 


"Years, and had very great Privileges annex'd to their 


Dignity. This Fire was annually renew'd, with great 
Ceremony, from the Rays of the Sun, on the Kalends 
of March. It was preſerv'd in Earthen Pots ſuſpended 


in the Air, and efteem'd ſo ſacred, that, if by any Miſ- 


fortune it became extinguiſhed (as happen'd once) a Ceſ- 
ſation enſued from all Buſineſs, till they had expiated the 


Prodigy. If this Accident appear'd owing to the Ne- 
. gle of the Veſal, they were ſeverely puniſh'd; and if 


they violated their Vow of Chaſtity, they were interr'd 
alive. 
As Veſta was the Goddeſs of Fire, the Romans had no 


Images in her Temple to repreſent her; the Reaſon of 


which we learn in Ovid (2). Yet as ſhe was the Guar- 
(1) It is a Quettion if this Privilege did not rather belong to the 
elder Veſta, in common with Janus, 
_ (2) His Words are theſe. 
Efhgiem nulicia Vea nec Ignis habet. Faſti, Lib. VI. 
N: Image Velta's Semblance can expreſs, 
Fire ts tee ſubtile tg admit of Dreſs. disn 


by te od 
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dian of Houſes or Hearths, (3) her _— was uſually 


plac'd in the Porch or Entry, and a dai 
ter'd her. 

It is certain nothing could be a ſtronger or more lively 
Symbol of the ſupreme Being, than Fire. Accordingly 
we find this Emblem in early Uſe throughout all the 
Eaſt. The Perfians held it in Veneration long before 
Zoroafter, who, in the Reign of Darius Hyſtaſpes, re- 
duced the Worſhip of it to a certain Plan. The Pry- 
tanei of the Greeks were perpetual and holy Fires. We 
find Aneas bringing with him to 1taly his Penates (or 
Houſhold Gods), the Palladium, and the ſacred Fire. 
The Veſta of the Etrurians, Sabines, and [Romans was 
the ſame. 


y dacrifice of- 


CHAP. XV. Of JuerTtex. 


E come now to the great King, or Maſter of the 
Gods. This Deity was the Son of Saturn, and 
Rhea or Veſta ; at leaſt this is that Jupiter to whom the 
Actions of all the others were chieily aſcrib'd. For there 
were ſo many Princes call'd by his Name, that it ſeems 
to have been a common Appellation in early Times for 
a powerful or victorious Prince (1). The moit conſi- 
derable of theſe was certainly the Cretan Jove above- 
mention'd, of whoſe Education we have very yarious 
Accounts, as well as the Place of his Birth. The Me 
ſenians pretended to ſhow in the Neighbourhood of their 
City a Fountain call'd da , where Jupiter was edu- 


cated by the Nymphs /thome and Neda ; others ſay'he © - 


was born at 7 hebes in Beotia ; but the moſt general and 
receiv'd Opinion is, that he was brought up near Mount 
Ida in Crete. Virgil tells us, he was fed by the Bees, 
out of Gratitude for which he changed them from an 


(3) Hence the Word Veſtibulum, for a Porch or Entry; and the 
R:imans call'd their round Tables Va, as the Greeks uſed the cor» 


mon Word Fgia to ſignify Chimneys ahd Altars. 


(1) Yarro reckon'd up 300 Jupiters and each Nation ſeems to 
have had one peculiar to itſelt, as the A{{prian Bel, or Belus and 
the Zybian Hauen. 


iron 
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iron to a golded Colour. Some ſay his Nurſes were 
Amalthea and Meliſſa, Daughters of Melifjeus, King of 
Crete, who gave him Goats Milk and Honey ; others, 
that Amalthea was the Name of the Goat that nurſed 
him, whoſe Horn he preſented to thoſe Princeſſes, with 
this Privilege annexed, that whoever poſſeſſed it ſhould 
immediately have whatever they defired ; whence it 
came to be call'd the Horn of Plenty. Aiter this, the 
Goat dying, Jupiter plac'd her amongſt the Stars, and 
by the Advice of Themis, cover'd his Shield with her 
Skin to ſtrike Terror in the. Giants, whence it obtain'd MR 
the Name of Agis. According to others, he, and his 
Sifter Juno, ſuck'd the Breaſts of Fortune. Some al- | 
ledge his Mother Ye//a, or the Earth, ſuckled him; 
ſome that he was fed by wild Pigeons, who brought him 
Ambroſia from Oceanus; and by an Eagle, who carried 
Nectar in his Beak from a ſteep Rock: In Recompenſe 
of which Services, he made the former the Fore-tellers 
of Winter and Summer, and gave the laſt the Reward 
of Immortality, and the Office of bearing his Thunder. 
In ſhort, the Nymphs and the Bears claim a Share in the 
Honour of his Education, nor is it yet decided which has 
the beſt Title. 
Let us now come to the Actions of Jupiter. Th 
firſt, and indeed the moſt memorable of his Exploits, 
was his Expedition againſt the Titans, for his Father's 
Deliverance and Reſtoration, of which we have already 
ſpoken under the Article of Saturn. After this he de- 
thron'd his Fatherj"and having poſſeſſed himſelf of his 
- Throne, was acknowledged by all the Gods in Quality 
of their ſupreme Head. Apollo himſelf, crown'd with 
Laurel, and rob'd with Purple, condeſcended to fing 
his Praiſes to his Lyre. Hercules, in order to perpetuate 
the Memory of his Triumphs, inſtituted the Olympic 
Games, where it is ſaid that Phebus.carried. off the tint 
Prize, by overcoming Mercury, at the Race, Aſter 
this, Jupiter being fully ſettled, divided his Dominions 
with his Brothers Neptune and Pluto, as will be ſhewn in 
the Sequel. 
Jupiler, however, is thought to uſe his Power in a 
little too tyrannical a Manner; for which We find Juno, 
Neptune, 
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Neptune, and Pallas conſpir'd againſt, and actually ſeiz'd 
his Perſon. But the Giants Cottus, Gyges, and Briareus, 
who were then his Guards, ang whom 7 hetis call'd to his 
Aſſiſtance, ſet him at Liverty. How theſe Giants, with 
others of their Race, afterwards revolted againſt him, and 
were overthrown, has been already mention'd in its Place. 

The Story of Lycaon is not the leaſt diſtinguiſhing of 
his Actions. Hearing of the prevailing Wickednels of 
Mankind, Fove deſcended to Earth, and arriving at the 
Palace of this Prince, King of Arcadia, declar'd who 
he was, on which the People prepar'd Sacrifices, and 
the other Honours due to him. But Lycaon, both im- 
pious and incredulous, kill'd one of his Domeſticks, and 
ſerv'd up the Fleſh dreſs'd at the Entertainment he gave 
the God, who deteſting ſuch horrid Iſhumanity, im- 
mediately conſum'd the Palace with Lightning, and 
turn'd the Barbarian into a · Wolf. Ovid has related this 
Story with his uſual Art. 

But as Ambition, when arrived at the Height of its 


Wiſhes, ſeldom ſtrictly adheres to the Rules of Modera- 


tion, ſo the Air of a Court is always in a peculiar Man- 
ner fatal to Virtue. If any Monarch deſerv'd the Cha- 
racter of encouraging Gallantry by his Example, it was 
certainly Jupiter, whoſe Amours are as nymberleſs as 
the Metamorphoſes he aſſumed to accompliſh them, and 


have afforded an extenſive Field of Deſcription to the 


Poets and Painters, both ancient and modern, | 
Jupiter had ſeveral Wives: Metis, his firſt, he is faid 

to have devour'd when big with Child, by which him- 

ſelf becoming pregnant, Minerva iſſued out of his Head, 


completely arm'd and full grown. His ſecond was The 


mis, the Name of his third is not known, only ſhe is ſaid 
to be a Cretan, born near Gnaſſus. His fourth was the 
celebrated Juno, his Siſter, whom it is reported he de- 
ceived under the Form of a Cuckoo, who, to ſhun the 
Violence of a Storm, fled for Shelter to her Lap (1): + 


Of his Intrigues we have a pretty curious Detail. 


One of his firſt Miſtreſſes was Caliſto, the Daughter of 
Lycaon, one of the Nymphs of Diana. To deceive her 
ke aſſumed the Form of the Goddeſs of Chaſtity, and 


(1) At a Mountain near Coriath, thence call'd Car. 


ſuc- 


—_—— 
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dier own Name (5). Chloris, a fair Virgin of 
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ſucceeded ſo far as to make the Virgin violate her Vow. 
But her Diſgrace being reveal'd, as the was bathing with 
her Patroneſs, the incens'd Deity not only diſgrac'd her, 
but (2) turn'd her into a Bear. Jove, in - Compaſſion 
to her Puniſhment and Sufferings, rais'd. her to a Con- 
ſtellation 1n the Heavens (3). Caliſto, however, left a 
Son, call'd Arcas, who having inſtructed the Palaſgians 
in Tillage and the Social Arts, they from him took the 
Name of Arcadians, and, after his Death, he was by 
his divine Father allotted alſo (4) a Seat in the Skies. 
There is ſcarce any Form which Jupiter did not at 
ſome Time or other aſſume to gratify his Deſires. Un- 
der the Figure of a Satyr he violated {ntiope, the Wife 
of Lycus, King of Thebes, by whom he had two Sons, 
Zethus and Amphion. In the Reſemblance of a Swan he 
corrupted Leda, the Spouſe of 7 yndarus, King of Laco- 
nia. Under the Appearance of a white Bull he carried 
off Europa, Daughter of Agenor, King of Phenicia, into 
Crete, where he enjoyed her. In the Shape of an Eagle 
he ſurpriz d Aſteria, the Daughter of Czus, and bore 
her away in his Talons in Spite of her Modeſty. Aided 
by the ſame Diſguiſe, he ſeized the beauteous Ganymede, 
Son of Tros, as he was hunting on Mount /da, and 
rais'd him to the joint Functions of his Cup-bearer and 
Catamite. 
It was indeed difficult to eſcape the Purſuits of a God, 
who, by his unlimited Power, made all Nature ſubſer- 
vient to his Purpoſes. Of this we have a remarkable 
- Inſtance in Danae, whoſe Father Acriſius, King of the 
. Argives, jealous of her Conduct, had ſecured her in a 
| brazen — but Jupiter deſcending in a golden 
Shower, found Means to elude all the Vigilance of her 
Keepers. He found Means to inflame Agina, the 
Daughter of A/opus, King of Beotia, in the Similitude 
-of a lambent Fire, and then carried her from Epidau- 
rus to a deſert Iſle, call'd OEnogpe, to which ſhe gave 
2 


(a) Some ſay it was Juns turn'd her into that Animal. 
(3) Call'd Ur/a major by the Latins, and Helice by the Greeks. 
14) The Ur/a Miner of the Latins, and Cyneſura of the Greeks. 


(s) The le of gina in the dArghipelage. 
: ſah, 
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faly, he debauch'd in the Shape of an Ant ; but to cor- 


rupt Alemena, the Wife of Ampbytrion, he was obliged 
to aſſume the Form offher Huſband, under which, the 
fair one deceiv'd, too innocently yielded to his Deſires. 
By Thalia he had two Sons call'd the Palaci, and two by 
Protogenia, viz. Aithlius, the Father of Endymion, and 


; Epaphſus, the Founder of Memphis in Egypt, and Fa- 


ther of Hbia, who gave her Name to the Continent of 
Africk. Elefra bore him Dardanrs, Laodamia, Surfedon 
and Argus, Todama, Deucalion ; with many others too 
tedious to enumerate, though mentioned by the Poets. 
It is very evident that mot, if not all, the Stories re- 
lating to the Amours of the Gods, were invented by 
their reſpective Prieſts, to cover their Corruption or 
Debauchery. Of which this of Danae ſeems at leaſt a 
palpable Inſtance, and may ſerve to give ſome Idea of 
the Reſt: Acriſius was inform'd by an Oracle that his 
Grandſon would one Day deprive him of his Crown and 
Life; on which he ſhut her up in a brazen Tower of 
the Temple of Apollo at Delf has, the Prieſts of which 
Oracle probably gave him this Information, with no 
other View than to forward their Scheme, which tended 
to gratify the Luſt of Prætus, the King's Brother, who 


being let through the Roof, pretending to be Jupiter, 


and throwing large Quantities of Gold amongſt her Do- 
meſticks, obtain'd his Wiſhes. 

Two particular Adventurcs of his are too remarkable 
to be paſs'd in Silence. He had deluded by his Arts 
Semele, Daughter of Cadmus, King of Thebes, who prov'd 
with Child. Juno hearing of it, and intent on Revenge, 
under the Diſguiſe of Beroe, Nurſe to the Princeſs, was 
admitted to her Preſence, and artfully inſinuating to her 
that ſhe might not be deceiv'd in her Lover, the advisd 
her the next Time he viſited her, to requeſt, as a Proof 
of his Love, that ſhe might ſee him in the ſame Majeſty 
with which he embraced Juno. Jupiter granted, not 
without Reluctance, a Favour he knew would be fatal 
to his Miſtreſs. The unhappy Fair-one unable to-bear 
the dazzling Effulgence periſh'd in the Flames, and 


with her, her Offspring muſt have done fo too, if the 


God had not taken it out and inclos'd it in his Thigh, 
; where 


—— — — 
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where it lay the full Time, when he came into the 
World by the Name of Bacchus. 

Jupiter next fell enamour'd of Ie, the Daughter of the 
River Inachus, and, as fome ſay, the Prieſteſs of Juns. 
Having one Day met this Virgin returning from her Fa- 
ther's Grotto, he enqeavour'd to ſeduce her to an adja- 
cent Foreſt ; but the Nymph flying his Embraces, he 
involy'd her in fo thick a Miſt, that ſhe loſt her Way, 
ſo that he eaſily overtook and enjoy'd her. Juno, whole 
Jealouſy always kept her watchiul, miſſing her Huſ- 
band, and perceiving a thick Darkneſs on the Earth, 
deſcended, diſpell'd the Cloud, and had certainly diſ- 
covered the Intrigue, had not iter ſuddenly trans- 
form'd Jo into a white Heifer. Juno, pleas'd with the 
Beauty of the Animal, begg'd her, and, to allay her Jea- 
louſy, he was oblig'd to yield her up. The Goddeſs 
immediately gave her in Charge to Argus, who had a 
hundred Eyes, two of which only ſlept at a Time. Her 


Lover, pitying the Miſery of J in ſo ſtrict a Confine- 


ment, ſent Mercury down, diſguis'd like a Shepherd, 
who, with his Flute, charm'd Argus to ſleep, ſeal'd his 
Eyes with his Caduceus or Rod,and then cut off his Head, 
Juno, in regard to his Memory, plac'd his Eyes in the 
Tail of the Peacock, a Bird ſacred to her, and then 
turning her Rage againſt Je, ſent the Furies to purſue 
her wherever ſhe went (1); ſo that the wretched Fugi- 
tive, weary of Life, implor'd Jobe to end her Miſery. 
Accordingly the God intreats his Spouſe to ſhew her 
Compaſſion, ſwearing by Styx, never to give her further 
Cauſe of Jealouſy. Juno on this becomes appeas'd, and 
Jo, being reſtor'd to her former Shape, is worſhipp'd in 
Egypt by the Name of Is. 

The Fable of Je and Argus is certainly of Egyptian 
Birth, and the true Mythology is this : The Art . of 
weaving firſt invented in Egypt, was, by Colonies of that 
Nation, carried to Greece and Cholcis, where it was prac- 

(1) Dr. King relates this Story a little differently. I purſued by 
Tif-phene (one of the Furies) fell into the Sea, and was cartied firſt 
to the Thracian Beſphorus, and thence into Eg yt, where the Mon- 
ſter ſtill purſuing her, was repell'd by the Nile. After this ſhe was 
deify'd by Tupiter, and appointed to preſide over Winds and Naviga- 
tion. It is eaſy to ſee this agrees better with the Egyptian MET 
Ay t 
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tiſed with this Difference, that the Seaſons for working 
were varied in each Country according to the Nature of 
the Climate. The Months of February, March, April 
and May, they emplgy'd in Egypt in cultivating their 
Lands; whereas theſelbeing Winter Months with the 
Grecians, they kept the Looms buſy. Now the %s, 
which pointed out the Neameniæ or Monthly Feſtivals in 
Egypt, was always attended with an Horus or Figure ex- 


preſſive of the Labour peculiar to the Seaſon. Thus 


the Horus of the weaving Months, was a little Figure 

ſtuck over with Eyes, to denote the many Lights neceſ- 
ſary for working by Night. This Image was call'd Ar- 
gos (2), to ſignify his Intention. Now the vernal %s be- 
ing depictured with the Head of a Hei#r, to exemplify 
the Fertility and Pleaſantneſs of Egypfon the Sun's En- 
trance into Taurus; at the Approach of Winter the 
quitted this Form, and fo was faid to be taken into the 
Cuſtody of Argus, from whom ſhe was next Seaſon de- 
liver'd, by the Horus repreſenting Anubis (or Mercury), 
that is, the riſing of the Dog-Star. The taking theſe 
ſymbolical Repreſentations in a literal Senſe, gave Riſe 
to the Fable. 

It is no Wonder if the Number of Jupiter's Gallan- 
tries made him the Subject of Deteſtation among the 
primitive Chriſtians, as well as the Ridicule of the wiſer 
among the Heathens. Tertullian obſerves with Judg- 
ment, "That it was no way ſtrange to fee all Ranks 10 
„ debauch'd, when they were encouraged in the moſt 
infamous Crimes by the Example of thoſe they wor- 
* ſhipp'd, and from whom they were to expect Rewards 
and Puniſhments.” Lucian in his Dialogues introduces 
Momus pleaſantly rallying Jove with regard to his amo- 
rous Metamorphoſes, © I have often trembled for you, 
*« ſays he, left, when you appear'd like a Bull, they 


% ſhould have carried you to the Shambles, or clapp'd 


you in the Plough; had a Goldſmith catch'd you 


(2) From Argoth, or Argos, Weaver's Work; whence the Greeks 
borrowed their ER, Opus, or a Work. Hence the Ile of Amor gat, 
one of the /AZzean Iles, derives its Name from Am, Mother; and 
Orgin, Weavers, or the Mother or Colony of Weavers, being firlt 
planted from Egypt. 


« when 
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„ when you viſited Danae, he would have melted down 


« your Godſhip in his Crucible. Or when you courted 


© Leda like a Swan, what if her Father had put you on 


the Spit?“ 
Jupiter had a Multiplicity of Names, either from the 

Places where he was worſhipped, or the Attributes 

aſcrib'd to him. The Greeks gave him the Name of 


Ac, and Dieſpiter, or the Father of Light: They alſo 


gave him the Epithets of Xenizs, or the Hoſpitable; 
ZElicius, on Account of his Goodneſs and Clemency; and 
Dodonæus on Account of the oracular Grove at Dodona, 
conſecrated to him, and famous through all Greece. 


Amongſt the Romans he had the Appellations of Opti- 


mus Maximus, on Account of his Beneficence and 
Power; 4lmus, from his cheriſhing all Things; Stabi- 
litor, from his ſupporting the World; Opitalator, from 
his helping the diftreſs'd ; Stator, from his ſuſpendin 

the Flight of the Romans at the Prayer of Romulus; a8 
Prædator, on Account of Part of the Plunder being ſa- 
cred to him in all Victories. From his Temple at the 
Capitol, on the Tarpeian Rock, he was call'd Capitolinus 
and Tarpeius. When a Roman King or General ſlew an 


Enemy of the ſame Quality, the Spoils were offered to 


him (3) by the Name of Feretrius. To conclude with 
the Words of Orpheus, Fove is omnipotent, he is the 
« firſt- and the laſt, the Head and the Middle, the 
« Giver of all Things, the Foundation of the Earth and 
« ſtarry Heavens; he is both Male and Female, and 
« immortal. Jupiter is the Source of enlivening Fire, 
« and the Spirit of all Things.“ 

Though the Power of Thunder ſeems aſſigned to 7u- 
piter, yet according to the ancient Erruriens, it was com- 
mitted to nine Gods (4). The Remans took notice 
only of two Sorts of Thunder, vis. the Diurnal, which 


they aſcnb'd to Fove, and the Nocturnal, which they 


thought owing to Summanus or Pluto. With regard to the 


(3) Hiſtory mentions three Inſtances of theſe Spolia Opima. 1- 
When Remulus flew Acron, King of the Ceninenſes. 2. When Cornelius 
- Gallus kill'd Tolumnius, King of Etruria. 
vanquiſh'd Viridemarus, King of Gaul. 

(4) Amongſt whom were Vulcan, Minerva, June, Mars, and the 
Suuth Winds, 


3. When M. Marcella: - 


firſt, . 
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Frſt, all Perſons kill'd-by it were. depriv'd of Funeral 


Bites, and the Places where it fell purify'd by Sacrifice. 

Jupiter is very differently repreſented, according to 
the Places where he was worſhipp'd. The Lacedæmo- 
nians depictur d him without Ears, to expreſs his Im- 
partiality; whereas the Cretans painted him with four, 
to denote his Omniſcience, and knowing all Things. 
The Greeks gave him the Title of Triophthalmus or 
Three-ey'd, becauſe he ſurveys all Things at one View. 
Homer's Deſcription of him is ſo majeſtick, that it is ſaid 
a famous Statuary copied it in his Work. 

The uſual Style in which this Deity is figur'd, is, 
ſeated on a golden Throne, ſurrounded with Clouds, 
veſted in a purple Robe, graſping his Thunder, and 
having the Eagle at his Feet. Some place a Sceptre in 
bis Rizht-hand with an Eagle at the Top. 


C HAP. XVI. Of the Sitver AGE. 


T HAVE already obſerv'd how contradictory the Hi- 
1 ftorians and Poets are in their Accounts of the golden 
Age, and the Reign of Saturn ; they are not more con- 
ſonant with regard to Jupiter, and the Age of Silver. 
If we credit Diadorus, Saturn was a Tyrant, who, by his 
Cruelty and Severity, render'd himſelf ſo unpopular and 
odious to his Subjects, that they readily aſſiſted his Son 


in dethroning him. How ſhall we reconcile ſuch an 


Adminiſtration with the Picture the Poets give (1) usof 
the golden Age in his Time? On the other Hand the 
fame Hiſtorian repreſents Jupiter as a wiſe and good 
Prince, who, for his Equity and Clemency, was ſo be- 


lov'd. by his People, that they deify'd him. after Death : 


How does this agree with the Poets Account of his De- 
baucheries, and an Age of Iron? Some ſay, to confirm 


this, that his Reign was not ſo agreeable to his Subjects 


(1) Perhaps a Conjecture may be offer'd to ſolve this Difficulty. 
Saturn, while he reign'd in Crete, before his Depoſition, was proba- 
bly a ſevere and arbitrary Prince, which contributed not a little to 
his Expulſion; but after his Flight to /taly, and being aſſociated with 
Janus in the Kingdom, he was taught Wiſdom by his Misfortunes, 


and applying himſelf to gain the Love of the People by Mildneſs and 


Equity, me an excellent Prince. 
2 
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as that of Saturn, either on Account of the Rigour of 
his Government, or that having aſcended the Throne 
by Force, he maintained himſelf in it by the Help of a 
ſtanding Army. This Change gave Riſe to the Notion 
of the Silver Age; by which is meant an Age inferior 
in Happineſs to that which preceded it, though ſupe- 
rior to thoſe which follow ꝰd after. 

Of this Age the Poets have given us ſeveral Deſcrip- 
tions: That of Hefiod is the moſt ancient one we have, 
and, according to the Genius of that Poet, very plain 
and ſimple. Owid's Picture of it is more luxuriant and 


embelliſh d, though ſufficiently conciſe. 


2 —-— — 


— 


CHAP. xvIl. Of jo xo. 


UNO, the Siſter and Conſort of Jupiter, was on 
that Account ſtyl'd the Queen of Heaven, and in- 
deed we find her in the Poets ſupporting that Dignity 
with an Ambition and Pride ſuitable to the Rank ſhe 
bore. | 

| 3 2 the Poetical Hiſtorians agree ſhe came into 
the World at a Birth with her Huſband, yet they differ 
as to the Place, ſome placing her Nativity at Arges, 
others at Samos, near the River Imbraſus. Some ſay ſhe 
was nurs'd by Eubæa, Porfymna and Area, Daughters 
of the River 4/eerien ; others by the Nymphs of the 
Ocean. Otes, an ancient Poet, tells us ſhe was educated 
by the Hore or Hours And Homer afligns this Poſt to 
Oceanus and Tethys themſelves. ; | 
It is ſaid that this Goddeſs, by bathing. annually in 
the Fountain of Canatho near Argos, renew'd her Virgi- 
Nity. The Places where ſhe was principally honoured 
were Sparta, Mycene and Wrpos. At this Place the Sa- 
crifice offered to her conſiſted of an hundred Oxen. 
Juno in a peculiar Manner prefided over Marriage 
and Childbirth. On the firſt Occaſion, in ſacrificing to 
her, the Gall of the Victim was always thrown behind 
the Altar, to denote no Spleen ſliould ſubſiſt between 
married Perſons. Women were peculiarly thought to 
be under her Protection, of whom every one had Her 
Juno, as every Man had his Guardian Genius. Num 
| ordered 
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ordered, that if any unchaſte Woman ſhould approach 
her Temple, ſhe ſhould offer a Female Lamb to expiate - n 
her Oſfence. 7 
The Lacedemonians ſtil'd her AÆgaphaga, from the 
Goat which Hercules ſacrificed to her. At Elis ſhe was 
call'd Hoploſmia, her Statue being completely arm'd. At 
Corinth ſhe was termed Funaa, from Buns, who erected 
a Temple to her there. She had another at Eubæa, to 
which the Emperor Adrian preſented a magnificent Of- 
fering, _— of a Crown of Gold, and aà purple 
Mantle, embroidered with the Marriage of Hercules and 
Hebe in Silver, and a large Peacock whoſe Body was 
Gold, and his Tail compoled of precious Stones, reſem- 
bling the natural Colours. 

Amongſt the Romans, who held her in high Venera- 
tidn, ſhe had a Multiplicity of Names. The chief were, 
Lucina, from her firſt ſhewing the Light to Infants ; Pro- 
nuba, becauſe no Marriage was lawful without previ- 
ouſly invoking her; Socigena and Juga, from her intro- 
ducing the conjugal Yoke, and promoting matrimonial 
Union. Demiduca, on Account of her bringing home 
the Bride; Unxia, from the anointing the Door- poſts at 
that Ceremony. Cirxia, from her unlooſing the Virgin 
Zone, or Girdle; Perfe2a, becauſe Marriage completes 
the Sexes; Opigena and Obſietrix, from her aflifting - 
Women in Labour; Popu{s/a, becauſe Procreation peo- 
ples the World; and Sœſpita, from her preferving the 
Female Sex. She was alſo named Quiritis or Curitis, 
from a Spear reprelented in her Statues and Medals.; « 
Kalendaris, becauſe of the Sacriſices offered her the firſt 
Day of every Month; and Moneta, from her being re- 
garded as the Goddets of Riches and Wealth, | 

It is faid when the Gods fled into Egypr, uo diſ- 
guiſed herſelf in the Form of a white Cow, which Ani- 
mal was, on that Account, thought to be acceptable to 
her in her Sacritices. 03 

Juno, as the Queen of Heaven, preſerv'd a good-deal 
of State. Her utual Attendants were Terror and Bold- 
neſs, Ca/ter and Pollux, and fourteen Nymphs ; but her 
moſt faithful and ,inſepfrable Companion was Iris, the 
Daughter of 7haumas, who, for her ſurpriſing Beauty, 
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was repreſented with Wings, borne upon her own Rain. 
bow to denote her Swiftnets. She was the Meſſenger of 
Fun» (1), as Mercury was of Jove; but with this Variety, 
that the latter was always employed on peaceful Errands, 


and by his Office was appointed to releaſe the Souls of 


Men from their Bodies, whereas [ris was commonly ſent 
on Meſſages of Diſcord, and at Death ſeparated the 
Souls of Women from their corporeal Chains (2). 


This Goddeſs was not the moſt complaiſant of Wives, | 
We find in Homer, that Jupiter (3) was ſometimes 


obliged to make uſe of all his Authority to keep her in 


due Subjection. When ſhe entered into that famous 
Conſpiracy againſt him, the ſame Author relates, that, 


by Way of Puniſhment, ſhe had . two Anvils tied to her 
Feet, __ Manacles faſtened to her Hands, and ſo 
was ſu 

Account of her Levity, while all the Deities look'd on 


without a poſſibility of helping her. By this the My- 


thologiſts ſay is meant the Harmony and Connection 


of the Air with the Earth, and the Inability of the Gods 
to relieve her ſignifies, that no Force, human or divine, 


can diſſolve the Frame or Texture of the Univerſe (4). 


According to Pauſanias, the Temple of Juno at Athens, 


had neither Doors nor Roof, to denote that Juno being 


the Air in which we breathe, can be inclos'd in no cer- 
tain Bounds. 


The implacable and arrogant Temper of Juno once 
made her abandon her Throne in Heaven and fly into 
Eubeza. Jupiter in vain ſought a Reconciliation, till he 


conſulted Ctiheron, King of the Platæans, then accounted 
the wiſeſt of Men. By his Advice the God dreſt up a 


magnificent Image, ſeated it in a Chariot, and gave out 


it was Platæa, the Daughter of Aſopus, whom he de- 


ſigned to make his Queen. Juno upon this reſuming 
her ancient Jealouſy, attack'd the mock Bride, and by 
(1) This is not ſtrictly true; for we find in Homer, Iris employ'd 
by Jupiter to forbid Hlecter from engaging with Achille. 
(2) So in Virgil, Juno ſends Iris to releaſe the Soul of Dido, after 


©- 1 ſhe had ſtabb'd herſelf 
a (3) There are ſeveral diverting Inſtances of this in Hemer NJ 
- -tjicularly. 


(4) Theſe Interpretations ſeem to be conſtrained and forced. | 


tear- 


pended in the Air or Sky, where ſhe hover'd on | 


2 
2 
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tearing off its Ornaments, found the Deceit, quieted 


her ill Humour, and was glad to make up the Matter 


with her Huſband. 
Though none ever felt her Reſentment more ſenfibly 
than Hercules, he was indebted to her for his Immorta- 


q ſty; for Pallas brought him, while an Infant, to Jupiter; 


who, while Juno was aſleep, put him to her Breaſt ; 
but the Goddeſs waking haſtily, ſome of her Milk fell 
upon Heaven and form'd the (5) M:/iy-way ; the reſt 
dropped on the Earth, where it made the Likes white, 
which before were of a Saffron Colour. 


Juno is repreſented by Hemer as drawn in a Chariot 
adorned with precious Stones, the Wheels of Ebony, : 


nail'd with Silver, and drawn by Horſes with Reins of 
Gold; but moſt commonly her Car is drawn by Pea- 
cocks, her favourite Bird., At Corinth ſhe was depic- 
tured in her Temple as ſeated on a Throne, crowned, 
with a Pomegranate in one Hand, and 1n the other, a 


- Sceptre, with a Cuckoo at Top. This Statue was of 


Gold and Ivory. 


This Goddeſs was no other than the Egyptian Ihe, the 


Wife of Ofiris, whom the Greeks and Romans, on Ac- 
count of the various Figures under which ſhe was re- 
preſented, ſplit into three or four Deities. 


8 3. 


"Spark T | a 
C HAP. XVIII. MNErruxx. | 


HIS remarkable Deity was the Son of Saturn 
and Veſta or Ops, and the Brother of Jupiler. 
Some ſay he was devour'd by his Father ; others alledge 


his Mother gave him to ſome Shepherds to be brought 


up amongſt the Lambs, and pretending to be delivered of 
a Foal, gave it inſtead of him to Saturn. Some fay his 
Nurſe's Name was Arno; others, that he was brought 
up by his Siſter Jung. 5 

. His moſt remarkable Exploit was his aſſiſting his Bro- 
ther Jupiler in his Expeditions, for which that God, 
when he arriv'd at the ſupreme Power, aſſign'd him the 


(5) The ſame Story is alſo told of Mercury. Sce Chap. XXXIv 
C Sea 
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in principio. 
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Sea and the Iſlands for his Empire. Others imagine he 
was Admiral of Saturn's Fleet, or rather, (according to 
Pamphus,) Generaliflimo of his Forces by Sea and Land, 

The favourite Wife of Neptune was Amphitrite, whom 
he courted a long Time to no Purpoſe, till he ſent 
the Dolphin to intercede for him, who ſucceeding, 
the God, in Acknowledgement, plac'd him amidſt the 
Stars. Neptune had two other Wives, the one call'd 
Salacia, from the Salt-water, and the other Yenilia, 
from the Ebbing and Flowing of the Tides. 

Neptune is faid to be the firſt Inventor of Horſeman. 


-ſhip and Chariot-racing. Hence Mithridates, King of 


Pontus, in honour of him, threw into the Sea Chariots 
drawn by four Horſes ; and the Romans inſtituted Horſe- 
races in the Circus during his Feftival, at which Time 
all Horſes left working, and the Mules were adorned 


with Wreaths of Flowers. Probably this Idea of Nep- 
tune aroſe from the famous Controverſy between him 


and Minerva, when they diſputed who ſhould give 
Name to Cecropia. The God by ſtriking the Earth with 
his Trident produced a Horſe. Pallas raiſed an 


Olive-tree, by which ſhe gain'd the Victory, and the 


new City was from her call'd Athens. But the true 


Meaning of this Fable is a Ship, not a Horſe ; for the 


Queſtion really was, Whether the Athenians ſhould ap- 
ply themſelves to Navigation or Agriculture, and as they 
naturally inclined to the former, it was neceſſary to ſhew 
them their Miſtake, by convincing them that Huſbandry 
was preferable to Sailing. However, it is certain Nep- 
tune had ſome Skill in the Management of Horſes; for 


we find in Pamphus, the moſt ancient Writer of divine 


Hymns, this Encomium of him, That he was the 


© BenefaQor of Mankind in 3 on them Horſes, 


and Ships with Decks reſembling Towers.“ 

When Neptune was expelled Heaven for his Conſpi- 
racy againſt Jupiter, he fled with Apollo to Laomedon, 
King of Trey; but he treated them differently: For 
having employed them in raiſing Walls round the City, 
wherein the Lyre of Apollo was highly ſerviceable, he 


paid that Deity divine Honours, whereas he diſmiſſed „ 


Neptune unrewarded, who, in Revenge, ſent a vaſt Sea 
in | Monſter 
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Monſter to lay waſte the Country, to appeaſe which 
Laomedon was torc'd to expoſe his Daughter Heſione. 

On another Occaſion this Deity had a Conteſt with 
Vulcan and Minerwa in regard to their Skill. The God- 
deſs, as a Proof of her's, made a Houſe, Yulcan formed 
a Man, and Neptune a Bull; whence that Animal was 
uſed in the Sacriſices paid him. But ie is probable, that 
as the Victim was 2 black; the Deſign was to-point 
out the raging Quality and Fury of the Sea, over which 
he preſide 

Neptune fell little ſhort of his Brother Jupiter in Point 
of Gallantry. Ovid in his Epiſtles has given a Catalogue 
of his Miſtreſſes. By Venus he had a Son call'd Eryx. 
Nor did he aſſume leſs different Shapes to ſucceed in his 
Amours. Ceres fled from him in the Form of a Mare; 
he purſued in that of a Horſe ; but it is uncertain whe- 
ther this Union produced the Centaur, call'd Orion, or 
a Daughter. Under the Reſemblance of the River Eni- 


peus he debanch'd '7yro, the Daughter of Sa/moneus, who 


bore him Pelias and Meleus. In the ſame Diſguiſe he be- 
got Othus and Ephialtes, by Ephimedia, Wile of the Gi- 
ant Aloveus. Melantho, Daughter of Proteus, often divert- 


ing herſelf by riding on a Dolphin, Neptune in that Figure 


ſurpriz'd and enjoy'd her. He changed Theophane, a 
beautiful Virgin, into an Ewe; and, aſſuming the Form 
of a Ram, begot the golden- fleec'd Ram, which carried 
Phryxus to Colchis, In the Likeneſs of a Bird he had 
Pegaſus by Meduſa. | | | 
He was not only fond of his Power of transforming 
himſelf, but he took a Pleaſure in beſtowing it on his 
Favourites; Proteus his Son poſſeſſed it in a high Degree. 
He conferred it on Periclimenus, the Brother of Neftor, 
who was at laſt kill'd by Hercules, as he watch'd him in 
the Form of a Fly. He even obliged his Miſtreſſes with 
it. We find an Inſtance of this in Metra, the Daughter 


of Erifichton: Her Father, for 2 down an Oak- 


Grove conſecrated to Ceres, was puniſhed with ſuch an 
inſatiable Hunger, thas to ſupply it he was forc'd to ſell 
all he had. His Daughter upon this intreated of her 


Lover the Power of changing her Form at Pleaſure ; fo 


that becoming ſometimes a Mare, a Cow, or a Sheep, 
* C 3 her 
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her Father fold her to relieve his Wants, while the 
Buyers were ſtill cheated in their Purchaſe. Having ra- 
viſh'd Cznis, to appeaſe her he promiſed her any Satis- 
faction; on which ſhe deſir d to be turn'd into a Man, 
that ſhe might no more ſuffer the like Injury. Her Re- | 
queſt was granted, and ſhe became a famous Warrior ÞFÞ 
by the Name of Cæneus. F 
Neptune was a conſiderable Deity among the Greeks, | 
He had a Temple in Arcadia by the Name of Proclyflius, . | 
or the Overflower ; becauſe at Juno's Requeſt he deli- N 
| vered the Country from an Inundation. He was call'd © |} 
| Hippius, Hippocourius and Taraxippus, from his Regula- 6 
tion of Horſemanſhip. The Places moſt celebrated for | 
his Worſhip were 7 #narus, Corinth and Calabria, which 
laſt Country was peculiarly dedicated to him. He had 
| alſo at Rome a celebrated Temple, enrich'd with many . 
nnaval Trophies; but he received a ſignal Affront from 
Auguſius Ca ſar, who pull'd down his Statue, in R- 
ſentment for a Tempeſt, which had diſpers'd his Fleet, 
and endanger'd his Life. Some think Neptune the ſame | 
with the ancient God Cenſus worfhipped at Rome, and ſo | 
call'd from his adviſing Romulus to the Rape of the 
Sabines. | | 
7 Let us now examine the mythological Senſe of the 
l Fable. The Egyptians to denote Navigation, and the Þ| 
j annual Return of the Phenicien Fleet, which viſited their: 
Coaſt, us'd the Figure of an Ofiris carried on a winged J: 
Horſe, or holding a three-fork'd Spear or Harpoon in 
1 his Hand. To this Image they gave the Names of Po- 
\ ſeidon (1) or Neptune (2), which the Greeks and Romans 
afterwards adopted; but which ſufficiently prove this 
Deity had his Birth there. Thus the Maritime O/iris of | 
the Egyptians became a new Deity with thoſe who knew 
not the Meaning of the Symbol. | 
Neptune, repreſented as God of the Sea, makes a con- 
ſiderable Figure. He is deſcrib'd with black or dark 
Hair, his — of an Azure or Sea-green Colour, 


(1) From Pafh, Plenty or Proviſions, and Jedaim, the Sea-Coalt ; 
or the Proviſion of the Maritime Countries. 
I.) From Neuph, to diſturb or agitate; and Oui, a Fleet, Which 
forms Nep1oni, the Arrival of the Fleet. 
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feated in a large Shell, drawn by Whales or Sea-horſes, 


with his Trident in his Hand\(3), attended by the Sea- 
gods Palæé mon, Glaucus and Phorcys ; the Sea-goddeſſes 
Thetis, Melita and Panopea, and a long Train of Tri- 
tons and Sea-nymphs. In ſome ancient Gems he ap- 


ars on Shore ; but always holding in his Hand the 
three-fork'd Trident, the Emblem of his Power, as it 


is call'd by Homer and Virgil, who have given us a fine 
Contraſt with regard to its Uſe. The ancient Poets 


all make this Inſtrument of Braſs, the modern Painters 


of Silver. 
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E now come to the third Brother of Jupiter, and 
not the leaſt formidable, if we conſider his 


Power and Dominion. He was, like him, the Son of 


Saturn and Ops, and when his victorious Brother had 
eſtabliſh'd himſelf in the Throne, he was rewarded with 


a Share of his Father's Dominions, which, as ſome Au- 


thor's ſay, was the Eaſtern Continent and lower Part of 
Afia. Others make his Diviſion lie in the Weſt, and 
that he fix'd his Reſidence in Spain, which being a fer- 
tile Country and abounding in Mines, he was eſteem'd 
the (1) God of Wealth. = 


Some imagine that his being regarded as the Ruler of 


the Dead and King of the internal Regions, proceeded 
from his firſt teaching Men to bury the deceas'd, and 


inventing Funeral Rites to their Honour. Others ſay 


he was a King of the Molaſſiaus in Zpirus, cail'd Aidoneus 
or Orcus, that he ſtole Proſerpina his Wife, and kept a 
Dog call'd Cerberus, who devour'd-Pirithous, and would 
have ſerv'd Theſeus in the ſame Manner, if Hercules had 
not timely interpoſed to fave him; 


(3) Some, by a far-fetch'd Alluſion, imagine the triple Forks of 
the Trident repreſent the three-told Power ot Neptune in dijizrbing, 
moderating, or ca/ming the Seas. Others, his Power over Salt-water, 
Freſh-water, and that of Lakes or Pools. 

(1) The Poets confound Flute, the God of Hell, with Plutus, the 
God of Riches; whereas they are two very diſtiaQt Deities, and were 
always ſo confider'd by the Anci- nts. 
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The Poets relate the Matter differently: They tell 


us that Pluto, chagrin'd to fee himſelf childleſs and un- 
married, while his two Brothers had large Families, 
mounted his Chariot to viſit the World, and arriving in 
Sicily, chanc'd to view Preſerpine, with her Compa- 
nions, 3 Flowers (2). Urged by his Paſſion he 
forc'd her into his Chariot, and drove her to the River 
Chemarus, through which he opened himſelf a Paſſage 
back to the Realms of Night. Ceres, diſconſolate for 
the Loſs of her beloved Daughter, lighted two Torches 
at the Flames of Mount Ætua, and wander'd through 
the World in Search of her; till hearing at laſt where 
ſhe was, ſhe carried her Complaint to Jupiter, who, on 
her repeated Sollicitations, promiſed that Proſerpine 
ſhould be reſtor' d to her, provided the had not yet taſted 
any Thing in Hell. Ceres joyfully bore this Commiſ- 
lion, and her Daughter was preparing to return, when 
Acala bus, the Son of Acheron and Gorgyra gave Infor- 
mation, that he ſaw Proſerpine eat ſome Grains of a 
Pomegranate ſhe had gathered in Pluto's Orchard, fo 
that her Return was immediately countermanded. A/ 
calapbus was for this malicious Intelligence transform'd 
into a Toad. But Jupiter, in order to mitigate the Grief 
of Ceres for her Diſappointment, granted that her Daugh- 
ter ſhould Half the Year reſide with her, and the other 
Half continue in Hell with her Huſband. It is eaſy to 
ſee that this Part of the Fable alludes to the Corn, which 
. muſt remain all the Winter hid in the Ground, in or- 
der to ſprout forth in the Spring and produce the 
Harveſt. | 

Pluto was extremely reverd both amongſt the Greeks 
and Romans. He had a magnificent Temple at Pyles, 


near which was a Mountain, that derived its Name from 


„the Nymph Menthe, whom Proſerpine out of Jealouſy at 
Pluto's Familiarity with her, chang'd into the Herb 
call'd Mint. Near the River Corellus in Beotia this 
Deity had alſo an Altar in common with Pallas, for 
ſome myſtical Reaſon. The Greeks call'd him Agelaſtus, 
becauſe all Mirth and Laughter were baniſh'd his Domi- 
nions ; as alſo Hades, on Account of the Gloomineſs of 


(2) Ia the Valley of Exna, near Mount tna. hi 
13 
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his Dominions. Among the Romans he had the Name 


of Februns, from the Luſtrations uſed at Funerals, and 


S$Summanus, becauſe he was the chief of Ghoſts, or ra- 


ther the Prince of the inſernal Deities. He was alſo 
. called the Terreſtrial or Infernal Jupiter. 
> His chief Feſtival was in February, and call'd Cha- 
r riſtia, becauſe Oblations were made for the Dead, at 
> which Relations aſſiſted, and all Quarrels were amicably 
r * adjuſted. Black Bulls were the Victims olfered up, and 
2 1 the Ceremonies were performed in the Night, it not be- 
i XX ing lawful to ſacrifice to him in the Dny-time (3). 
> = Pluto is uſually repreſented in an Ebony Chariot drawn 
1 by four black Horſes, whoſe Names the Poets have 
p been careful to tranſmit (4) to us. Sometimes he holds 
1 a Sceptre to denote his Power, at others a Wand, with 
7 which he commands and drives the Ghoſts. Hamer 
1 ſpeaks of his Helmet, as having the Quality of render- 
ing the Wearer inviſible; and tells us that Minerva bor- 
2 Xx rowed it when ſhe fought againſt the Trojans, to be con- 
> XX ceal'd from Mars. 
: Let us now ſeek the Mythology of the Fable in that 
1 Country where it firſt ſprung, and we ſhall find that the 
f myſterious Symbols of Truth became, in the Sequel, 
- through Abuſe, the very Sources of Idolatry and Error. 
n Pluto was indeed the Funeral Oris of the Egyptians. 
0 Theſe People (5) every Vear, at an appointed Seaſon, 
Y aſſembled to mourn over and offer Sacrifices for their 
X Dead. The Image that was expos'd, to denote the Ap- 
a proach of this Solemnity, had the Name of Pelonta (6) 
or the Deliverance, becauſe they regarded the Death of 
1 the Good, as a Deliverance from Evil. This Figure 
. was repreſented with a radiant Crown, his Body being 
7 entwined with a Serpent, accompanicd with the Signs 
W of the Zodiac, to ſigniſy the Duration of one Sun, or 
b Solar Year. 


(3) On Account of his Averſion from the Light. 

(4) Orphneus, thin, NyFeus, and Alaſt:r. | 

(5) The J. retain'd this Cuſtom, as we find by the annual 
Lamentations of the Virgins over Jephtha's Daughter. 

(6) From Palat, to free or deliver, coracs Pelcutab, Deliverance, 
which is eaſily by Corruption made Pluto. 
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CHAP, XX. Of PaosERIx. 
I HIS Goddeſs was the Daughter of Jupiler and 


Ceres, and educated in Sicily ; from whence ſhe 
was ſtolen by Pluto, as is related in the preceding Article. 
Some ſay the was brought up with Minerva and Diana, 
and, being extremely beautiful, was courted both by Mars 
and Apolio, who could neither of them obtain her Mo- 
ther's Conſent. © Jupiter, it is ſaid, was more ſucceſsful, 
and raviſh'd her in the Form of a Dragon. The Plæ- 
niciam, on the other hand affirm with more Reaſon, that 
ſhe was earlier known to them than to the Greeks or Ro- 
man,; and that it was about 200 Years after the Time 
of Moſes, that ſhe was carried off by Aidoneus or Orcus, 
King of the Molaſſans. 

Jupiter, on her Marriage with Plato, gave her the Iſle 
of Sicily as a Dowry ; but ſhe had not been long in the 
inſernal Regione, when the Fame of her Charms induced 
Theſeus and Pirithous, to form an Aſſociation to carry her 
off. They deſcended by way of Tænarus, but fitting to 
reſt themſelves on a Rock in the infernal Regions, they 
could not rife again, but continued fixed, till Hercules de- 
livered Theſeus, becauſe his Crime conſiſted only in aſſiſt- 
ing his Friend, as bound by Oath (1); but Pirithous was 
left in Durance, becauſe he had endangered himſelf 
through his own Wilfulneſs and Raſhnefs. _ 

Others make Preſerpine the ſame with Luna, Hecate 
and Diana; the ſame Goddeſs being call'd Luna in 
Heaven, Diana on Earth, and Hecate in Hell, whence ſhe 
had the Name of Triformis or Tergamina. The Greeks 
call'd her Deſpoina, or the Lady, on Account of her being 

ueen of the Dead. Dogs and barren Cows were the 
Sacrifices uſually offered- to her. | 

She is repreſented under the Form of a beautiful Wo- 
man enthron'd, having ſomething ſtern and melaucholy 
in her Aſpect. 

The mythological Senſe of the Fable is this: The 


(1) They agreed to aſſiſt each other in gaining a Miſtreſs. Mirz 
thous had helped 'Theſeus to get Helena, who in teturn attended him 
in this Expedition, 
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Name of Proſerpine or A ee among the Egyptian, 
was uſed to denote the Change produc'd in the Earth 
by the Deluge (2), which deſtroy'd its former Fertility, 
and rendered Tillage and Agriculture neceſſary to 
Mankind. | 


_ EY — — 


— 


CHAP. XXI. Of the Infernal Regions. 


T is evident that the Heathens had a Notion of fu- 


ture Puniſhments and Rewards, from the Deſcrip- 
tions their Poets have given of Tartarus and Elifium, 
though the whole is overloaded with Fiction. Accord- 
ing to Plato, Apollo and Ops brought certain brazen Ta- 


blets from the Hyperboreans to Delos, deſcribing the 


Court of Pluto as little inferior to that of ode; but that 
the Approach to it was exceeding difficult on Account 


of the Rivers Acheron, Cocytus, Siyx and Phlegethon, which 


it was neceſſary to paſs in order to reach theſe infernal 
Regions. 

Acheron was, according to ſome, the Son of 
Titan and Terra, 6r, as others ſay, born of Ceres in 


a- Cave without a Father. The Reaſon aſſign'd for 


his being ſent to Hell is, that he furniſh'd the Titans 
with Water, during their War with the Gods. This 
ſhews it was a River, not a Perſon ; but the Place of it 


is not aſcertained. Some fixing it amongſt the Cimme- 


rians near Mount Circe (1), and in the Neighbourhood 
of Cocytus ; others making it that ſulphurous and ſtinking 
Lake near Cape Miſenum in the Bay of Naples (2), and 
not a few tracing its Riſe. from the Acheriſian Fen in 
Epirus, near the City of Pandofia ; from whence it flows 
till it falls into the Gulf of Ambracia. 

The next River of the Plutonian Manſions is Styx, 
but whether the Daughter of Oceanus or Terra, is 


uncertain. She was married to Pallas or Piras, by whom, 


(2) From Peri, Fruit, and Patat, to periſh ; comes Perephattah, 


or the Fruit loft, From Peri, Fruit, and Sephen, to hide, comes Per- 


ſephenah, or the Corn deſtroy'd or hid. 
(1) On the Coaſt of Naples, 
{ (2) Near Cuma, 
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ſhe had Hydra. To Acheron ſhe bore Victory, who hav- 
ing aſſiſted Jupiter againſt the Giants, he rewarded her 
Mother (3) with this Privilege; that the moſt folemn 
Oath amongſt the Gods ſhould be by her Deity ; fo that 
*when any of them was ſuſpected of Falſhood, Iris was 
diſpatch'd to bring the Stygian Water in a Golden Cup, 
and if the Perſon prov'd perjur'd he was depriv'd for a 
Year of his Nectar and Ambrofia; and for nine Years 
more ſeparated from the celeſtial Aſſembly. Some place 
Styx near the Lake of Avernus in [taly; others make it 
a Fountain near Nonacris in Arcadia, of fo poiſonous and 
cold a Nature, that it would diſſolve all Metals (4), and 
could be contain'd in no Veſſel. : 

Cocytus and Phlegethon are ſaid to flow out of Styx by 
contrary Ways, and re-unite to increaſe the vaſt Chan- 


nel of Acheron. The Waters of Phlegethon were repre- 
ſented as Streams of Fire, probably on Account of their 


hot and ſulphurous Nature. 


C HAP. XXII. Of the Parce or Deſtinies. 
HES E infernal Deities who preſided over hu- 


man Life, were in Number 7bree, and had each 


their peculiar Province aſſignd; Cl/:1bo held the Diſtaff, 


Lacheſis drew or ſpun off the Thread, and 4tropos ſtood 


ready with her Sciſſars to cut it aſunder. 
Theſe were three Siſters, as ſome ſay, the Daughters 


of Jupiter and Themis, and Sifter to the Hore or Hours; 


or, according to others, the Children of Erebus and Nox. 
'They were Secretaries to the Gods, whoſe Decrees they 
wrote, 


We are indebted to a late ingenious Writer for the 


true Mythology of theſe Characters. They were nothing 
more, originally, than the myſtical Figures, or Symbols 
which repreſented the Months of January, February, 
and March, amongſt the Egyptians. They depictur d 


(3) Some ſay it was on her on Account, for diſcovering the 

Combination. of the Giants againſt Jupiter. 
(4) It is reported Alexander was poiſon'd with it at Babylon, and 
that it was carried for this Purpoſe in an Aſe's Hoof. bel 
| ele 
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theſe in female Dreſſes, with the Inſtruments of Spin- 
ning and*Weaving, which was the great Buſineſs car- 
ried on in that Seafon. Theſe Images they call'd (1) 
Parc, which ſignifies Linen Cloth, to denote the Manu- 
facture produc'd by this Induſtry. The Greeks, who 
knew nothing of the true Senſe of theſe allegorical Fi- 


gures, =_ them a Turn ſuitable to their Genius, fer- 
ill in Fi 


ction. 


The Parcæ were deſcribed or repreſented in Robes of 
white, border'd with purple, and ſeated on Thrones, 
with Crowns on their Heads, compos'd of the Flowers 


of the Narciſſus. 


— 


C HAP. XXIII. Of the HARIESs. 


HE next Group of Figures we meet in the ſha- 
dowy Realms are the Harpres, who were Three 

in Number, Celeno, Aells and Ocypete, the Daughters of 
Oceanus and Terra. They liv'd in Thrace, had the 
Faces of Virgins, the Ears of Bears, the Bodies of Vul- 
tures, with human Arms and Feet, and long Claws. 
Phineus, King of Arcadia, for revealing the Myſteries of 
Jupiter, was ſo tormented by them, that he was ready 
to periſh with Hunger, they devouring whatever was 
ſet before him, till the Sons of Boreas, who attended 
Jaſon in his Expedition to Colchis, delivered the good 
old King, and drove theſe Monſters to the Iſlands call'd 
Echinades, compelling them to ſwear to return no more. 
This Fable is of the ſame Original with the former. 
During the Months of April, May and Fune, eſpe- 
cially the two latter, Egypt was greatly ſubject to ſtormy 
Winds, which laid waſte their Olive-Grounds,. and 
brought numerous Swarms of Graſhopers and other 
troubleſome Inſects from the Shores of the Red-ſea, 
which did infinite Damage to the Country. The Egyp- 
tians therefore gave the //iſes, or Tags which pro- 


claimed theſe three Months, a Female Face, with the. 


Bodies and Claws of Birds, and call'd them FHarep (2), 


(1) From Parc, or Paroke!t, à Cloth, Curtain, or Sal. 
(2) From Hare, or Harp, a noxious Fly q or Com Arbeh, a L:cuſ. 


a Name 
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2 Name which ſufficiently denoted the true Senſe of the 
Symbol. All this the Greeks realized, and embelliſhed 
In their Way. 


C HA P. XXIV. Of Cnaron and CerBERuUs. 


HARON, according to Hefrod's Theogony, 

was the Son of Erebnus and Nox, the Parents of 
the greateſt Part of the infernal Monſters. His Poſt was 
to ferry the Souls of the deceas'd over the Waters of 
Acheron. His Fare was never under one Half-penny, 
nor exceeding Three, which were put in the Mouths 
of the Perſons interr'd ; for as to tuch Bodies as were 


denied Funeral Rites, their Ghoſts were forc'd to wan- 
der a hundred Years on the Banks of the River [Virgils 


Eneiti, VI. 339] before they could be admitted to a Paſ- 
ſage. The Hermonienſes alone claim'd a free Paſſage, 
becauſe their Country lay fo near Hell. Some mortal 
Heroes alſo, by the Favour of the Gods, were allowed 
to viſit the infernal Realms, and return to Light; ſuch 
as Hercules, Orpheus, Ulyſſes, Theſeus, and Aneas. ' 
This venerable Boatman of the lower World, is re- 
reſented as a fat ſqualid old Man, with a buſhy grey 
Beard and rheumy Eyes, his tattered Rags ſcarce 
covering his Nakedneſs. His Diſpoſition is mention'd 
as rough and moroſe, treating all his Paſſengers with the 
ſame impartial Rudeneſs, without regard to Rank, Age, 
or Sex. We ſhall in the Sequel ſee that Charon was in- 
deed a real Perſon, and juſtly merited this Character. 
On the other Side Acheron, in a Den adjoining the 
Entrance of Fluto's Palace, was plac'd Cerberus, the 
three headed Dog, born of Typhon and Echidna, the 


dreadful Maſtiff, who guarded theſe gloomy Abodes. 


He fawn'd upon all who entered, but devoured all 
who attempted to get back; yet Hercules once ma- 
ſtered him, and dragged him up to Earth, where in 
ſtruggling, a Foam dropp'd from his Mouth, which 
produc'd the poiſonous Herb call'd Aconite, or Wolf- 
bane. 


Heſiod gives Cerberus: 50 Heads, and ſome an 100 ; 


but 
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hut he is more commonly repreſented with Three. As 


to the reſt he had the Tail of a Dragon, and, inſtead of 
Hair, his Body was covered with Serpents of all Kinds. 
The Dreadfulneſs of his Bark or Howl [Virgil's Aneid 
VI. 417] and the intolerable Stench of his Breath, 
heighten'd the Deformity of the Picture, which of itſelf 
was ſufficiently. diſagreeable. | 


— — 


C HAP. XXV. 
Of Nox, and her Progeny, Darn, SIE ET, Cc. 


OX was the moſt ancient of the Deities,. and. 
Orpheus aſcribes to her the Generation of Gods 
and Men, She was even reckoned older than Chaos. 
She had a numerous Offspring of imaginary Children, 
as Loa or Madneſs; Eris, or 8 Death, Sleep, 
and Dreams, all which ſhe bore without a Father. From 
her Marriage with Erebus proceeded O/d Age, Labour, 
Love, Fear, Deceit, Emulation, Miſery, Darkneſs, Com- 
flaint, Obſtinacy, and Partiality; Want, Care, Diſap- 
' pointment, Diſeaſe, War, and Hunger; in ſhort, all the 
Evils which attend Life, and which wait round the Pa- 
lace of Pluto to receive his Commands. | 
Death brings down all Mortals to the infernal Ferry.. 
It is ſaid that her Mother Nox beſtow'd a peculiar Care 
on her Education, and that Death had a great Affection 
for her Brother Somnus, or Sleep, of whole Palace Vir- 
gil has given us a fine Deſcription, Aneid VI. 893. Som- 
nus had ſeyeral Children, of whom Morpheus was the 
moſt remarkable for his ſatyrical Humour and excellent. 
Talent in mimicking the Actions of Mankind. | 
Amongſt the Elans, the Goddeſs Nox, or Night, was 
repreſented by a Woman holding in each Hand a Boy 
alleep, with their Legs diſtorted ; That in her Right was 
I bile, to ſignify Sleep, That in her Left Black, to fi- 
| gure or repreſent Death. The Sacrifice offer'd to her. 
; was a Cock, becauſe of its Enmity to Darkneſs, and re- 
joicing at the Light. Somms was uſually repreſented. 
with Wings, to denote his univerſal] Sway. 
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C HAP. XXVI. 


i Of the Infernal Judges, Mixos, RHaDaManTHUs, 


and Aacus. 


TP HE Tribunal of the thrge inexorable Judges, 
who examine the Dead, and paſs a final Sen- 
tence on departed Souls is placed in the infernal Re- 
$00, juſt at the Separation of the two Roads which 
ad to Tartarus and Elyfum. The chief of theſe 
was Minos, the Son of Jupiter by Europa, and Brother of 
Rhadamanthus and Sarpedon. After his Father's Death 
the Cretans would not admit him to ſucceed in the King- 
dom, till praying to Neptune to give him a Sign, - that 
God cauſed a Horſe to riſe out of the Sea, on which he 
obtain'd the Kingdom. Some think this alludes to his 
reducing theſe Iſlanders to Subjection, by Means of a 

werful Fleet. It is added, that ode kept him nine 

ears conceal'd in a Cave, to teach him Laws and the 
Art of Government. 

Rhadamanthus his Brother was alſo a great Legiſlator, 
It is ſaid that having kill'd his Brother, he fled to OEcha- 
lia in Beotia, where he married Alcmena, the Widow 
of Amphytrion. His Province was to judge ſuch as died 
impenitent. | 

Aacus was the Son of Jupiter by Agina. When the 
Iſle of Mgine (fo call d from his Mother) was depopu- 
lated by a Plague, his Father in Compaſſion to his Grief, 
chang'd all the Ants there into Men and Women. The 
Meaning of which Fable is, that when the Pyrates had 
depopulated the Country, and forc'd the People to fly 
to Caves, acus encourag'd them to come out, and 
by Commerce and Induſtry recover what they had loft. 
His Character for Juſtice, was ſuch, that in a Time of 
univerſal Drought, he was nominated by the Delphic 
Oracle to intereede with Greece, and his Prayer was 
anſwered. 

Rhadamanthus and acus were only inferior Judges, 
the firſt of whom examined the 4/aticks, the latter the 
Europeans, and bore only plain Rods as a Mark of their 


| Office. But all difficult Cafes were referr'd to Minos, 


who 


* 
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who ſat over them with a Sceptre of Gold. Their Court 
was held in a large Meadow, call'd the Field of Truth. 
Plato and Tully add Triptolemus to theſe as a fourth 


Judge. 


— 


CHAN. AXAVI 


Of TaxTarvs, andthe EUMENIDES or FURIES. 


| N the Receſſes of the infernal Regions lay the Seat or 


Abode of the wicked Souls, call'd Tartarus, repre- 
ſented by the Poets, as a vaſt deep Pit, ſurrounded with 
Walls and Gates of Braſs, and totally deprived of Light. 
This dreadful Priſon is ſurrounded by the Waters of 
Phlegethon, which emit continual Flames. The Cu- 
ſtody of the unfortunate Wretches doom'd to this Place 
of Puniſhment, is given to the Eumenides, or Furies, who 
are at once their Gaolers and Executioners. 

The Names of theſe avengeful Siſters were Tiſiphone, 
Aledo, and Megæra but they went by the general Ap- 

llation of the Furiæ, on Account of the Rage and 
DiftraQtion. attending a guilty Conſcience : Of Erinnye 
or Erinnyes, becauſe of the .Severity of their Puniſh- 
ment; and of Eumenides, bdcauſe though cruel they were 
capable of Supplication, as Oreſtes found by following 
the Advice of Pa/las. Their Birth is fo differently re- 
lated, that it is impoſſible to fix their Genealogy or Pa- 
rentage. Indeed the Theogony of the Greeks and Romans 


requires an uncommon Clue to get out of the Labyrinth, - 


which Fiction has contrived. 

Though the Furies were implacable, they were ſuſ- 
ceptible of Love. We find an Inſtance of this in Tif- 
thone, who, growing enamoured with Cytheron, an 
amiable Youth, and fearing to affright him by her Form, 


got a third Perſon to diſcloſe her Flame. He was ſo 


unhappy as to reject her Suit, on which the threw one of 
her Snakes at him, which twining round his Body ftran- 


: pied him. All the Conſolation he had in Death was to 


changed into a Mountain, which till bears his/Name. 
Theſe Goddeſſes were ſo terrible, that it was in ſome 
Degree ſacrilegious to invoke their Name. Yet however 


the 
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the Objects of Terror, they had their Temples, as at 


Athens near the Areopagus, at Caſina in Arcadia, and at 
Carmia in Peloponneſus. But their higheſt Solemni- 
ties were at Telphufia in Arcadia, where their Prieſt. 
eſſes went by the Name of Hefjchide, and the Sacrifices 
were performed at Midnight, amidſt a profound Si- 
lence, a black Ewe burnt whole being the Victim. No 
Wine was uſed in the Libations, but limpid Wa— 
ter, or a Liquor made of Honey; and the Wreaths 
were the Flowers of the Narciſſus and Crocus in- 
termix'd, | 

The Mythologiſts have aſſign'd each of theſe Tor- 
mentreſſes their particular Department. Tifphone is ſaid 
to punith the Sins ariſing from Hatred and Anger ; Me- 
gera thoſe occaſion'd by Envy; and Alefo the Crimes 
owing to Ambition and Luſt. Some make but one 
Fury, call'd Adraſtia, the Daughter of Jupiter and Ne- 
ce//ity, and the Avenger of all Vice. 

The Furies are depictur'd with Hair compos'd of 


Snakes, and Eyes inflam'd with Madneſs, carrying in 


one Hand Whips and Iron Chains, and, in the other, 
flaming Torches, yielding a diſmal Light. Their Robes 


are black, and their Feet of Braſs, to ſhew that their 


Purſuit, though flow, is ſteddy and certain. 


s it poſſible to conceive, that after this ſolemn and 


horrid Repreſentation, the Eumenides or Furies, ſhould be 
quite harmleſs Beings? And the very Deformities aſ- 


crib'd to them the Symbols of national Joy and Repoſe. 


The Egyptians uſed theſe Figures to denote the 'T hree 


Months of Autumn. The Serpent was, with that Peo- 


ple, the Hieroglyphick of Life and Happinefs, the Torch 
was'the publick Indication of a Sacrifice, and they plac'd 
two Quails at the Feet of the Figure to ſignify, that the 
general Security was owing to the Plenty of the Seaſon. 
All this is elucidated by the Names of tHeſe viſionary 
Beings, Ti/aphone (1), Aledto (2), and Megera (3); which 


(1) From Tſaphans to inchſe or to hide, and Tſepeneh, the Time 
of putting the Wine into Pitchers. 1 


. * (2) From Leket, to gather. ; 
- (3) From Migera, the ſinking of the Drege, or the clarifying the 


Wine. 
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are all deriv'd from Circumſtances relating to the 


Vintage. 
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C HAP. XXVIII 


5 


Of the fabulous Perſons puniſhed in Ta R TAB us. 
H E Poets, in order to people this diſmal Re- 


gion, have plac'd here the Giants or Titans, who 
rebell'd againſt Jupiter, and who are bound in everlaſt- 
ing Chains. They alſo mention ſeveral other notorious 
Criminals condemned to ſuffer here, the chief of whom 
follow : 

Tityus was the Son of Jupiter and Elara, Daughter of 
the River Orchomentus in 4 His Father appre- 
henſive of Funo's Jealouſy, its ſaid, conceal'd him in 
the Earth, where he grew to a monſtrous Bulk. He 
refided in Paropea, where he becamè formidable for 
Rapine and Cruelty, till £o//o kill'd him for endeavour- 
ing to raviſh Latena, though others ſay he was ſlain by 
Diana for an Attempt on her Chaſtify. -He was next 
ſent to Tartarus, and chain'd down on his Back, his 
Body taking up ſuch a Compaſs as to cover nine Acres. 
In this. Poſture two Vultures continually prey'd on his 
Liver, which ſtill grew again as faſt asit was conſum'd. 

as was the Son of Mars, and King of the La- 
pithz, a People of Theſſaly : Apollo having debauched his 
Daughter Coronis, to revenge the Injury he ſet fire to 
the "Temple of Deipbos, for which Sacrilege that God 
killed him with his Arrows, and thruſt him into Tar- 
tarus, where he is ſentenced to fit under a huge 
Rock, which hanging over his Head threatens him with 


= perpetual Deſtruction. 


[xion was the Son of Mars and Piſidice, or, as others 
ſay, of Athen and Pifione, Having married Dia, the 
Daughter of Dioneus, he promiſed very conſiderable Pre- 
ſents to her Father for his Conſent ; but to elude the 
Performance, he invited him to a Feaſt, and murdered. 


him. Stung with Remorſe for the Crime he run mid 5 


ſo that Jupiter in Compaſſion not e him, but 
wok him up into Heaven, where he had the Impiety to 
X _ _* =>, endeavour: 


tainment he gave the Gods, to kill his Son Pe/ops, and 


the Preſumption to perſonate Jupiter, by driving a Cha- 
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endeavour to corrupt Jun». Jupiter to be the better 
aſſur'd of his Wickedneſs, form'd a Cloud in the Shape 
of his Wife, upon which Ixion begat the Centaur. But 
boaſting of his Happineſs, Je hurl'd him down to 
Tartarus, where he lies fixd on a Wheel encompaſſed 
with Serpents, and which turns without ceaſing. 
Siſyphus was a Deſcendant of olus, sand married .Me- 
rope, one of the Pleiades, who bore him G/aucus, Hig 
Reſidence was at Epyra in Peleponneſus, and he was a 
crafty Man, The Reaſons given for his Puniſhment 
are various, though all the Poets agree as to its Nature, 
which was to roll a great Stone to the Top of a Hill, 
from whence it conſtantly fell down again, ſo that his 
Labour was inceſſantly renewed (1). =. 
Tantalus, a Phrygian Monarch, the Son of Fufiter, WR 
and the Nymph Pla, had the Impiety, in an Enter- 


P 


ſerve him up as one of the Diſhes. All the Deities per- 
ceived the Fraud but Ceres, who eat one of his Shoul- 
ders; but in Compaſſion to his Fate, ſhe reftor'd him to 
Life by boiling him in a Cauldron, and gave him an 
Ir Arm to ſupply the Defect. The Crime of the 
Father did not paſs unpuniſhed. He was plac'd in Tar- 
farus, where he was afflicted with eternal Thirſt and 
Hunger, having Water and the moſt delicious Fruits till 
within his Reach; but not being able to taſte either, be- 
cauſe they vaniſh'd before his Touch. Ovid IV. 445. 
Salmoneus, King of Elis [Virgil, An. VI. 585.] had 


riot over a Bridge of Braſs, and caſting flaming Torches 
amongſt the Spectators, to imitate Thunder and Light- 
ning. For this he was doom'd to the Tortures of this 
infernal Dungeon. 

The Belides complete this fabulous Catalogue. They 
were the Daughters of Danaus, King of * Argi ves, 
the Son of Belus, who was cotemporary with Cecrops, King 
of Athins. This Prince, who came from Egypt into 
Greece, expell'd Sthenelus, King of the Argives, out of 


(1) Some make Siſyphus a Trojan Secretary, who was puniſhed 
for diſcovering Secrets of State. Others ſay he was a notorious Rob- 
ber, kill'd by Theſeus. | 1 
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his Kingdom, and by different Wives had theſe fifty . 
Siſters, His Brother Egyptus, with whom he had ſome 
Difference, propoſed a Reconciliation, by marrying his 
fifty Sons with their fair Couſin-germans. The Wed. 


ding was agreed, but Danaus perhdioully directed each 


"as - 


ol his Daughters to murder their Huſbands on the Mar- 


riage Night. Mpermneſtra alone ſuffered Lynceus ta 
eſcape to Lyrcea near Argos (1). The Belides, for this 
unnatural Crime, were condemned to draw Water out 


” of a Well with Sieves, and pour it into a certain Veſſel ; 
* ſo that their Labour was without End or Succeſs. 
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C HAF. XXIX. Of the Elyſian Fields, and Lethe. 


Y Way of Contraſt to Tartarus, or the Priſon of 
B the Wicked, let us place the en Fields, or the 
happy Abodes of the juſt and Good, of which Virgil, 
of all the ancient Poets, has given us the moſt agree- 
able Picture, Virgil's Aneid VI. 635. It were endleſs to 
dite all the Variety of Deſcriptions which a Subject of 

is Nature affords room for. An eternal Spring of 
Flowers and Verdure, a Sky always ſerene, and fann'd 
by ambroſial Breezes, an univerſal Harmony and unin- 
terrupted Joy embalm'd theſe delightful Regions. But 
at the End of a certain Period, the Souls plac'd here re- 
turned to the World to re-animate new Bodies, before 
which they were obliged to drink at the River Lethe (2), 
whoſe Waters had the Virtue to create an Oblivion of 
all that had paſs'd in the former Part of their Lives. 

To illuſtrate all this complex d Chaos of a Fable, let 
us once more have Recourſe to the Egyptian Mythology, 
where we ſhall find the whole Secret of Tartarus and the 
Elyfan Fields unravelled. There was near each of the 
Egyptian Towns a certain Ground appointed for a com- 
mon Burial-place. That at Memphis, as deſcrib'd by 
Diodirus, lay on the other Side of the Lake Acheruſia (3) 


(1) He afterwards dethron'd Danaus, 

(2) Amo wn; Ruhe, from Oblivion. 

(3) From Acbarei, after; and i/b, Man; comes Achariiſb, or the 
lat State of Man, or Ac heren, that is, the ultimate Condition, 
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to the Shore of which the deceas'd Perſon was brought, 
and ſet before a Tribunal of Judges appointed to exa. 
mine into his Conduct. If he had not paid his Debts hit 
Body was delivered to his Creditors, till his Relations 
releas'd it, by collecting the Sums due. If he had not 
faithfully obſerv'd the Laws, his Body was left unbu- 
ried, or probably thrown into a kind of common Shore 
call'd Tartarus (3). The fame Hiſtorian informs us, 
that near Memphis there was a leaking Veſſel into which 
they inceſſantly pour'd Nile Water, which Circumſtance 

'ves ground to imagine, that the Place where unburied 
Bodies were caſt out, was ſurrounded with Emblems ex- 
preſſive of Torture or Remorſe, ſuch as a Man*tied on 
a Wheel always in Motion; another whoſe Heart wer 
the Prey of a Vulture ; and a third rolling a Stone up a 
Hill with fruitleſs Toil. Hence the Fables of /xim, 


| Promethezs, and Siſyphus. 


. 


When no Acculer appear'd againſt the Deceas'd, or 
the Accuſer was convicted of Falſhood, they ceaſed to 
lament him, andhis Panegyric was made ; after which he 
was delivered to a certain-ſevere Ferryman, who, by or- 
der of the Judges, andnever without it, receiv'd the Body 
into his Boat (4) and tranſported it a-croſs the Lake to 
a Plain embelliſh'd with Groves, Brooks, and other ru- 
ral Ornaments. This Place was call'd E/izout (5), or 
the Habitation of Foy. At the Entranee of it was po- 
fited the Figure of a Dog with three Pair of Jaws, which 
they call'd Cerberus (6) ; and the Ceremony of Inter- 
ment was ended by thrice (7) ſprinkling Sand over the 
Aperture of the Vault, and thrice bidding the Deceas'd 
Adieu. All theſe wiſe Symbols, addrefy'd as ſo many 
Inſtructions to the People, became the Sources of end- 


(3) From the Cha/daick Tarah, Admenition, doubled comes Tor- 
tareh, or Tartarus, that is, an extraordinary Warning. 

(4) Sometimes the ſudges denied even their Kings Funeral Rites 
on Account of their Miſgovernment. 

(5) From Eligeut, full Satisfaction, or a Place of Repoſe and Joy. 

(6) They plac'd this Image on Account of that Animal's knowl 
Fidelity to Man. The three Heads denoted the three Funeral Cries 
over the Corpſe, which is the Meaning of the Name, from Cer: or Crt, 
an Exclamation ; and Ber, the Grave or Vault, comes Cerber ot 
Cerberus, the Cries of the Grave. 


. (7) Hjecte ter pulvere. Horace, Book I. Ode 28.1. 36. 
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us Fiction when tranſplanted to. Greece and Rome. The 
Foyptians regarded Death as a Deliverance (8). The 
Boat of Tranſportation they call'd Beris (9), or Tran- 
quillity ; and the Waterman, who was impartial in the 
juſt Execution of his Office, they ſtil'd Charon, which 
lignifies Inflexibility or Wrath. 


—_ 
EE 


CH AP. XXX. Of ArorLLo. 


HIS Deity makes one of the moſt conſpicuous 
Figures in the Heathen Theology, indeed not 
unjuſtly, trom the glorious Attributes aſcrib'd to him of 
being the God of Light, Medicine, Verſe and Prophecy. 
Tully mentions four of this Name, the moſt ancient of 
whom was the Son of Vulcan, and tutelary God of the, 
Atberiians ; the ſecond a Son of Corybas, and born in 
Crete; the third an Arcadian, call'd Nomion, from his 
being a great Legiſlator; and the laſt, to whom the 

teſt Honour is aſcribed, the Son of Jupiter and La- 
taza (1), whoſe Beauty having gained the Affection of 
the King of the Gods, Juno, on her diſcovering her 
Pregnancy, drove her out of Heaven, and commanded 
the Serpent Pyeho to deſtroy her, from whoſe Purſuit 
Latona fled to the Iſſe of Delos in the Shape of a Quail (2), 
where ſhe was delivered of Twins, call'd Diana and 
Hallo, the latter of whom, ſoon after his Birth, deftroy'd 
the Monſter Pytho with his Arrows (3), though ſome 
defer the Time of this Victory till he came to riper 
Years, But Latona's Troubles did not end here, for fly- 
ing into Lycia with her Children, ſhe was denied the 
Water of the Fountain Mela, by the Shepherd Mocles 
and his Clowns, upon which ſhe turn'd them into Frogs. 


(8) They call'd it Felautab, Alleviation or Deliverance. Herace 

bas the ſame Thought. \ 
Levare funtum pauperem Laboribus. Book II. Ode 18. I. 9. 

Y From Beri, Quiet, Serenity; whence Dicdorus Siculus calls 
bars Bark Ber is. 

(1) The Daughter of Czus, the Titan, and Pha be. 

) Whence the lile was call'd Ortygia, though ſome ſay that 
Neptune rais'd it out of the Sea to give her Refuge. | 

(3) Some aſſert that Diana aſſiſled him in this Fight. 


After 
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va. After ſettling her Son. Apollo in Lycia, ſhe return'd 9 2 
| Delos, and Liana went to reſide in Crete. s 


The Adventures of Apollo are pretty numerous, The 
moſt remarkable are, his Quarrels with Jer on Ac. 
count of the Death of his Son AÆſculapius, kill'd by that 
Deity on the Complaint. of Pluto, that he decreasd 
the Number of the Dead by the Curesche pe. WE 
form'd. 4pollo, to revenge this Injury, kill'd d 
who forg'd Jod s Thunderbolts, for which he was hz. 
niſhed Heaven, and endur'd great Sufferings on Earth, 
being forc'd to hire himſelf as a Shepherd to (4) An. 
tus, King of Theſſaly, during his exerciſing which Offce 
he is ſaid to have invented the Lyre or Lute, to ſooth 
his Trouble. In this Retirement an odd Incident hap. 
pened to him ; Mercury was born in the Morning, by 
Noon he had learn'd Muſick, and compos'd the T /d, 
and in the Evening coming to Apollo he ſo amus'd hin 
with this new Inſtrument, that he found an Opportu- 
nity to ſteal his Cattle. Atolle diſcovering the Theft, 
and inſiſting on Reſtitution, the fly Deity ſtole his Boy 
and Arrows; ſo that he was forc'd to change his Re- 
ſentment into Laughter (5). | : 

From Theſſaly, Apollo remov'd to Sparta, and ſettled 
near the River Eurotas, where he fell in Love-with 1 
fair Boy call'd Hyacinthus, wth whom being at Play, 
Zephyrus, through Envy, blew Apoilo's Quoit at his 
Hegg, and kill'd him on the Spot. 'To preferve ki 
Manory, the God from his Blood rais'd the Flower 

which bears his Name (6). Though, according to other; 
he only ting'd with it the Violet (which was white be- 
fore) into a Purple. Ovid has given us this Story with 
his uſual Art (7). NF la- 
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(4) Some give this Hiſtory another Turn, and tell us that 4::" WF 
being King of the Arcadians, and depos'd for his Tyranny, fed 
Admetus, who gave him the Command of the Country lying ner 
the River Ampbryſur, inhabited by Shepherds. | 


(5) Te Boves elim, niſi reddidifſes . 7 
Per dolum amitas, puerum mitucics H 
Voce dum terret, Viduus Pharetra i 

Rifit Apollo. Hirat.Lib. I. Ode X. .) 


(6) The Hyacidth or Violet. | 


(7) Taha dum vero memerantur Apollinis ere, Fa 
| 0 


* 
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= Cypariſſus, a beautiful Boy, a Favourite of Allo, be- 
1 ing exceſſively griev'd for the Death of a Fawn or Deer 


The WW he lov'd, was chang'd by him to a Cypreſs-tree, which is 
Ac. ſince ſacred to funeral Rites. | 
that ; Apollo next viſited Laomedon, King of Troy, where find- 
ad WE ing Neptune in the ſame Condition with himſelf, and ex- 
ber. id from Heaven, they agreed with that King to fur- 
lops, K niſh Bricks to build the Walls of his Capital; but being 
ba- cheated of their promiſed Reward, Apollo ſent a Peſti- 
rth, WW lence, which made great Havock. He alſo aſſiſted Al- 
ne. cathous in huilding a Labyrinth, in which was a Stone on 
fice which he us'd to fepoſit his Lyre, and which emitted an 
"oth WE harmonious Sound en the {lighteſt Stroke. 4 
p. Though la was diſtinguiſhed for his Excellency in 
by BE Muſick, yet he was extremely jealous of Rivalſhip on 
, this Head. It was on this Account the Muſes were un- 
hin der his immediate Protection (8), and the Graſhopper 
rue WE was conſecreted to him by the Athenians on Account of 
heft its Harmony (9). We find Midas, King of Phrygia, 
Bow being conſtituted Judge between him and Pan, who pre- 
Re- tended to vie with him for Harmony, and giving Judg- 


ment for the latter, rewarded with a Pair ot Als's Ears, 
to point out his bad Taſte (10). Ovid has defcrib'd 
this Story in an agreeable Manner. Linus, who excelb'd 
all Mortals in Muſick, preſuming to ſing with Apollo, 


his was puniſhed with Death; nor did Marſſas, the Satyr, 

e ki eſcape much better; for having found a Flute g Pipe 

wer RE which Mirerva threw away (11) he had the Vanity to 

hen, diſpute the Prize with Apollo, who beihg decreed Victor, 
be. hung up hi) Antagoniſt on the next Pine- tree, and flea d 

with cce Cruer. qui fuſus humi ſignaverat Herbam, 

Ja- efintt ſe Cruor; Tyr ieque nitentior Oftro 


eKloSeritur, formamgut capit quam Lilia; Si non 
Pur puxeus coler huic, Argenteus eſſet in illi. | 
Ovid Metamorph. Lib. X. 209. 

(8) He was the Preſident of the Muſes, as the God of Poetry, 

(9) The Grecian Poets celebrate the Graſbopper as a very muſi- 
cal Iaſect, that ſings amongſt the higheſt Branches of the Trees; ſo 
that it muſt have been a very different Creature from the Graſhop- 
per known to us. See the Notes in Coyte's Heſied. | 

(10) Ovid, Book XI. Fab. III. I. gg. i 

(11) Becauſe, as ſhe blew it, ſeeing herſelf in a Fountain, ſhe 
found it deform'd her Face. | , 
| him 


£ 
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him alive; but afterwards changed him into a Riser, 
which falls into the Meander. | 2 

This Deity was fo ſkill'd in the Bow, that his Arrows 
were always fatal. Python and the Cyc/ops experienc'd 
their Force. When the Giant Tityus endeavour'd tg 
Taviſh Diana, he transfixd and threw him into Hel! 
where two Vultures prey on his Liver. Niobe, the 
Daughter of-Tanta/us, and Wife of Amphion, being hap. 


P in ſeven. Sons, and as many Daughters, was ſo 


ooliſh as to prefer herſelf to Latona. This fo entagd 
Apollo and Diana, that the former ſlew her Sons with 
his Darts, and the latter kill'd her Daughters in the 
Embraces of their Mother, whom Fupitg in Compaſſion 
to her incefſant Grief, turn'd into a Stone, which ill 
emits Moiſture inſtead of Tears (12). 

The true Meaning of the Fable of Miabe is this; it 
ſignify'd the annual Inundation of Egypr. The Affront 


| ſhe offered to Latona was a Symbol to denote the Ne. 


ceſſity ſhe laid that People under of retreating to the 


. Higher Grounds. The 14 Children of Nzobe are the 1, 


Cubits, that marked the Increaſe of the Nile (13). 
Apollo and Diana killing them with their Arrows, repre- 
ſents Labour and Induſtry overcoming their Difficulties, 
after the Retreat of the Flood. Nioky's being turned to 
a Stone was owing to an Equivocation. The Continu- 
ance of Niobe was the Preſervation of Egypr. But the 
Word Selau, which ſignifyd Safety, by a ſmall Alters- 
tion (Se/aw) expreſſed a Stone. Thus Niobe became a 
real Perſon metamorphos'd to a Rock. 

Apollo reſembled his Father Jupiter, in his great Pro- 
penſity to Love. He ſpent ſome Time with Venus in 
the Iſle of Rhodes, and during their Interview it is faid 
the Sky rain'd Gold, and the Earth was covered with 
Lilies and Roſes. His moſt celebrated Amour was with 
Daphne, (the Daughter of the River Peneus,) a Virgin of 
Theſſaly, who was herſelf prepoſſeſſed in Favour of Leu- 
cippus, a Youth of her own Age. Apollo, to be reveng'd 
on his Rival, put it in his Head todiſguiſe himſelf amongſt 


(12) Ovid, Book VI. I. g16. 


(1 3) The Statue of Nile, in*the Thilleries at Paris, has 14 Chil- 
dren plac'd by it, to denote theſe Cubits. + 


the 
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(ig) Thence call'd the Caftalian Siſters, 


” 
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the Virgins who went a Bathing, who diſcovering the 


Deceit ſtabb'd him. Aftet this the God purſued Daphne ; 
who flying to preſerve her Chaſtity, on her Intreaties to 
the Gods, was changed into a Laurel (14) ; whoſe 
Leaves Apollo immediately confecrated to bind his Tem- 
ples, and made that Tree the Reward of Poetry. 

The. Nymph Bolina, rather than yield to his Suit, 
threw herſelf into the Sea, for which he render'd her 
immortal: Nor was he more ſucceſsful in his Courtſhip 
of the Nymph Caftalia, who vaniſh'd from him in the 
Form of a Fountain, which was afterwards ſacred to the 
Muſes (15). He debauch'd Leucothoe, Daughter of 
Orchamus King of Babylon, in the Shape of her Mother 
Eurynome : Clytie her Siſter jealous of her Happineſs diſ- 
coverd the Amour to their Father, who order'd Leuco- 


toe to be buried alive; but her Lover in Pity to her Fate 


ur d Nectar on the Grave, which turn'd her Body 
into the Tree, which weeps the Gum call'd Frankincenſe : 


Nie then abandon'd Cly/ze, who pin'd away, continually 
looking on the Sun, till ſhe became the eliotrope or 


Sun-Flower (16). a 

Of the Children of Apollo we ſhall ſpeak more at large 
in the following Section. 

Hello had a great Variety of Names, either taken 
from his principal Attributes, or the chief Places where 
he was worſhipp'd. He was call'd Phebus, on account 
of his Splendor ; and Delius, either for his revealing 


Things conceal'd, or his being born at Pe/os: He was 


ſtibd Pæan, from his killing the Python (17); Nomius 


and Agræus, from his making Laws and m— Cattle; 


and Cynthius, from Mount Cynthus in Delos. I 
called him Sel. 
The principal Places, where he was worſhipp'd, were 
(14) Ovid, Book I. 5580. _ | 
ring at 77 Praiſe ; 
He ſnatchd at Love, and fill d his Arms with Bays. 


e Latins 


Waller. 


(16) Ovid, Book IV. 196. | 
(%% During this Action, it is ſaid, his Mother Latona and Diane 


; encourag'd him with crying out Je Peen! L Pean! which Wards 


| Vere aſter wards us'd in all ws "9s and Ovations. 


Chry/ucs 
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Chryſus, Tenedos, Cylla, Cyrrha, Patræa, Claros, Abzq 
a City in Lycia; at Miletus, and amongſt the Mæcniam; 
from all which Places he was denominated. . He had 
an Oracle and Temple at Tegyra, near which were Two 
remarkable Fountains, call'd the Pa/m and the Clive, 
on account of the Sweetneſs and Tranſparency of the 
Water. He had an Oracle at Delos for Six Months i 
the Summer Seaſon, which for the reſt of the Year waz 
removed to Patara in Lycia ; and theſe Removals were 
made with great Solemnity. But his moſt celebrated 
Temple was Delphos (18), the Original of which waz 
thus: Apollo, being inſtructed in the Art of Divination 
by Pan the Son of Jupiter and the Nymph Thymbri,, 
went to this Oracle, where at that Time Themis gate 
her Anſwers ; but the Serpent Python hindering him trom 
approaching the Oracle, he ſlew him and ſo took Po. 
ſeſſion of it. His Temple here in Proceſs of Time be. 
came ſo frequented, that it was called the Oracle of th 
Earth; and all the Nations and Princes in the Worl! 
vied with each other, in their Munificence to it: Creſu 
King of Lydia gave at one Time a Thouſand Talent 
of Gold, to make an Altar there: Phalaris the Tyrant 
of Agrigentum preſented it a brazen Bull, a Maſter- piece 
of Art. The Reſponſes here were delivered by a Vir- 
gin Prieſteſs (19) call'd Pythia or Phæbas, plac'd ona 


= 


ripos (20) or Stool with three Feet, call'd alfo Cortina 


from the Skin of the Python with which it was cover, 

It is uncertain, after what Manner theſe Oracles were de- 
liver'd ; though Cicero ſuppoſes the Pythoneſs was infpir, 

or rather intoxicated, by certain Vapours which aſcended 
from the Cave. In /taly, Apollo had a celebrated Shrine 
at Mount Sorade ; where his Prieſts were ſo remarkable 
for Sanctity, that (it is ſaid) they could walk on burning 


(18) In Bæstia, ſuppos'd by the Antients to lye in the Centre d 


he World; becauſe Jupiter having at one Time ſent out two Fagle, 


ne to the Weſt and the other Eaſtward, they met here; in Memory 
of which a golden Eagle was depoſited in the Temple. 

('g) Some ſay, that the Pythoneſs being once debauched, tit 
Oracles were afterwards delivered by an old Woman in the Drels a 
a young Maid. , | 

(20) Authors vary as to the Trips, ſome making it a Veſſel l 
which the Prieſteſs bath'd. | Ca 
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Coals unhurt. The Romans erected him many Temples. 
After the Battle of A@ium, which decided the Fate 
of the World and ſecured the Empire to Auguſtus, this 
Prince not only built him a Chapel on that Promontory, 
and renew'd the ſolemn Games to him; but ſoon after 
rais d a moſt magnthicent 'Temple to him on Mount Pa- 
latine in Rome, the whole of Clarian Marble: The 
Gates were of Ivory exquiſitely carved, and over the 


* Frontiſpiece was the Solar Chariot and Horſes of maſſy 


Gold: The Portico contained a noble Library of the 


Greek and Latin Authors; Within, the Place was de- 
corated with noble Paintings, and a Statue of the God 


by the famous Scopas, attended by a Gigantic Figure 
in Braſs Fifty Feet high. In the Area were four Brazen 
Cows, repreſenting the Daughters of Pretus King of 
the Argi ves (21) Who were changed into that Form for 


pteſuming to rival Juno in Beauty: Theſe Statues were 


wrought by Myron. | 

The uſual Sacrifices to Apolly were Lambs, Bulls,” and 
Oxen. The Animals ſacred to him were, the Hoff, for 
his acuteneſs of Sight; the Crow, for her Augury or 
foretelling the Weather; the Swan, for its divining its 
own Death; the Hawk,-tor its Boldneſs in Flight; and 
the Cock, for its foretelling Sun-riſe: The Graſs-bopper 


was alſo reckoned agreeable to him, on account of its 


Muſick. Of Trees, the Laurel, Palm, Olive, and Ju- 

niper, were moſt in Eſteem with him, All young Men, 

when their Beards grew, confecrated their Locks 'in his 

2 as the Virgins did theirs in the Temple of 
ina. 

The four great Attributes of Apolls were, Divination, 
Healing, Mufick, and Archery; all which manifeſtly 
refer to the Fun. Light diſpelling Darkneſs is a ſtrong 
Emblem of Truth dil ating Ignorance: What con- 
duces more to Life and Health, than the Solar Warmth? 
Or can there be a juſter Symbol of the Planetary Har- 


(21) The Pretide: ¶ Mera, Euryale, Lyfippe, and Tphianaſſa ) were 
not trans formed, but ſeized with a Madneſs which made them ima- 
eine N were Cows; of which they were cured by Melamput, the 
Son of Amythamn and Derippe. Virgil Ecl, VI. 48., and Ovid. 
Book XV. 325. | ; 
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 mony, than Apolle's (22) Lyre? As his Darts are ſaid te 
| have deſtroy'd the Monſter Python, fo his Rays dry up 
the noxious Moiſture, which 1s pernicious to Vegetation 
and Fruitfulneſs. 1 p 

The Perfians, who had a high Veneration for this 
Planet, adored it by the Names of Mithras and Ore- 
maſcles. The Egyptians worſhipped him by thoſe of 
Ojrris and Orus, and from their Antiquities let us now 
ſeek ſome Illuſtration of the Birth and Adventures of 
Apollo. | | , 

The J/s, which pointed out the Neomenia or Monthly 
Feſtival before their annual Inundation, was the ſymbo- 
lical Figure of a Creature, with the upper Part of a 
Woman, and the hinder of a Lizard, placed in a re- 
clining Poſture : This they called Leto (23); and uſed 
it to ſignify to the People the Neceſſity of laying in the 
Proviſions of Olives, parched Corn, and ſuch other 
Kinds of dry Food, for their Subſiſtence during the 
Flood. Now, when the Waters of the Nile decreaſed 
time enough to allow them a Month before the Entrance 
of the Sun into Sagittarius, the Egyptian Farmer was 
ſure of Leiſure enough to ſurvey and ſow his Ground, 
and of remaining in abſolute Security till Harveſt : This 
Conqueſt of the Nile was repreſented by an Orus or 
Image, armed with Arrows, and ſubduing the Monſter 
Python. This they called Ores (24) or Apollo (25): The | 
Figure of Iſis above-mentioned they alſo ſtyl'd Deine or 
Diana (26) ; and they placed in her Hand the Quail, a 
Bird, which with them was the Emblem of Security (27). 

Theſe Emblems, carried by the Phenicians into 
Greece, gave Riſe to all the Fable of Latona, perſecuted 
by the Python, and flying to Delos in the Form of a 
Quail ; where ſhe bore Orus and Dione, or Apollo and 


* The ſeven Strings of which are ſaid to repreſent the ſeren 
anets. 
(23) From Tete, or Leteab, a Lizard. 

(24) From Heres, the Deſtroyer or Waſter. 

(25) Apollo ſignifies the ſame. | 

(26) From Dei Sufficiency, comes Deine Abundance. 

(27) Selave in the Phenician ſignifies Security, as alſo a Quail; 
hence they uſed the Quail to ſignify the Thing. The Latin Words 
Salus and Salus are derived from hence. | 

Diana. 
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Diana, Thus (as on former Occaſions) the Hierogly- | 


phicks, only deſigned to point out the regular Feſtivals 
Ind to inſtruct the People in what they were to do, 
became in the End the Objects of a ſenſeleſs and groſs 
Idolatry. a | 
When Tyre was beſieged by Alexander, the Citizens 
bound the Statue of Apollo with Chains of Gold ; but 
when that Conqueror took the Place, he releas'd the 
Deity ; who thence obtained the Name of Phil/axandrus, 
or the Friend of Alexander. At Rhoades, where: he was 


= worſhipped in a peculiar Manner, there was a Coloſſal 


Image of him at the Mouth of the Harbour, Seventy 


Cubits high (28). 


 Phzbus (29) was very differently repreſented in diffe- 


rent Countries and Times, according to the Character 


he aſſumed. To depicture the Sun the Per/fians uſed a 
Figure with the Head of a Lion, covered with a Tiara, 


in the Perſian Garb, and holding a mad Bull by the 
Horns; a Symbol plainly of Egyptian Original. The 


latter People expreſſed him, ſometimes by a Circle with 
Rays; at other Times by a Sceptre, with an Eye over 
it. | 

Under the Character of the Sun, Apollo was depicted 
in a Chariot drawn by Four Harſes, whoſe Names the 


Poets have taken Care to give us as well as thoſe of” 


Pluto (30). The Poets feign'd, that he went each Night 
to Reſt with Thetis in the Ocean, and that the next 
Morning the Hours got ready his Horſes for him to re- 
new his Courſe, and unbarr'd the Gates of Day: Tris 
no wonder they have been laviſh on a Subje&, which 


'afords ſuch extenſive Room for the Imagination to dif- 


play "itſelf, as the Beauties of the Sun-rifing. When re- 
preſented as Liber Pater (31), he bore a Shield, to ſhew 


28) We ſhall ſpeak of this hereafter, 


. (29) From Phezb, the Source, and << the Overflowing,. or the 


Surce of the Inundation; the Eg yptians expreſſing the annual Exceſa 
of the Nile by a Sun with a River proceeding from its Mouth. * 
Go) Pyrocis, Eu, Afthin, Phlegon. Ovid. Book IL 153. 

(31) Virgil gives bim this Name, in his Firſt Georgic, I. s. 

| Vor, O clariſima Mundi + 
Lumina, lubentem cœlo qui ducitis annum, 


Liber & alma Ceres. 
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his Protection of Mankind. At other Times he was 
drawn as a beardleſs Youth, his Locks diſhevel!'d, and 
crown'd with Laurel holding a Bow and Arrows in 
his Right-Hand, and the Lyre in his Left. The Palace 
of the Sun has been admirably deſcrib'd by Ovid, as 
well as his Car, in the ſecond Book of his Metamorphyjic. 
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C HAP. XXXI. Of the Sons or Offipring of Apollo, 
Aſculapius, Phaeton, Orpheus, Idmon, Ariſtæus, 
HT” 


C. na - 


S Apollo was a very gallant Deity, ſo he had a very 
| numerous Iſſue; of which it is neceſſary to give We 
ſome Account, as they make a conſiderable Figure in 
poetical Hiſtory, The firſt and moſt noted of his Son: 
was Aſculapius, whom he had by the Nymph Coronis. 
Some ſay, that Apolla ſhot Coronis, when big with Child 
of him, on account of her Infidelity ; but repenting of 
the Fact ſaved the Infant, and gave him to Chiron to be 
inſtructed (1) in Phyſick. Others report, that as her 
Father (Phlegyas King of the Lapithe) was carrying her 
with him into Pe/oponneſus, her Pains ſurpriz'd her on 
the Confines of Epidauria, where, to conceal her Shame, 
the expoſed the Infant on a Mountain. However this 
be, under the Care of his new Maſter he made ſuch a 
Progreſs in the Medical Art, as gain'd him a high Re- 
utation ; ſo that he was even reported to raiſe the 
Dead: His firſt Cures were wrought upon A/c/es King 
of Epidaurus, ana Aunes King of Daunia, which laſt was 
troubled with fore Eyes. In ſhort, his Succeſs was ſo 
reat, that Pluto ſeeing the Number of his Ghoſts daily We 
— complain'd to Jupiter, who killed him wih 
his Thunder-bolts. 7 
e reckons up Three of this Name. The Firſt, the : 
of Apollo, worſhipp'd in Arcadia, who invented the 
Probe and Bandages for Wounds ; the Second, the 


(1) Ovid(who relates the Story of Corenis in his fanciful Way) 
tells us, that Corvus or the Raven, that diſcovered her Armour, 
had his Feathers changed by Apollo from Black te White. Matamerpl. 


n Brother 


* 
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Brother of Mercury, kill'd by Lightning; and the Third, 
the Son of Arſippus and Arſione, who firſt taught the 
Art of Tooth-drawing and Purging : Others make A/- 
culapius an Egyptian King of Memphis, antecedent by-a 
thouſand Years to the Z/culapius of the Greeks. "The 
Romans number'd him amongſt the Dit Aaſcititii, or 
ſuch as were rais'd to Heaven by their Merit ; as Hercules, 
Caſtor and Pollux, ec. | | 
Aſculapius had divine Honours firſt aſſign d him in 
Greece. His chief Temples were at Pergamus, Smyrna, 
Trica a (ty of lonia, and the Iſle of Coos ; in all which 
votive Tablets were hung up (2), ſhewing the Diſeaſes 
cur'd by his Aſſiſtance, but his moſt famous Shrine was 


It Epidautus; where, in his native Grove, ſolemn Games 


were every Five Years celebrated in the Spring to his 
Honour, exactly Nine Days after the //hmian Games at 
Corinth, | | 

The Romans grew acquainted with him by gn Acci- 
dent: A Plague happening in Jia, the Oracle was con- 
ſulted, and the Reply was, that they ſhould fetch the God 
Aſculapius from Epidaurus. An Embaſſy was appointed of 
ten Senators, at the Head of whom was Q. Ogulnius - 


. Theſe Deputies on their-Arrival viſiting the Temple of 


the God, a huge Serpent dame from under the Altar, 
and croſſing the City went directly to their Ship and lay 
down in the Cabbin of Ogu/nius ; upon which they ſet 
fail immediately, and arriving in the Tiber, the Serpent 
quitted the Ship, and retired to a little Iſland oppoſite 
the City, j where a Temple was erected to the God, and 
the Peſtilence ceas'd. | 

The Animals ſacred to AÆſculapius were the Goat; 
ſome ſay, on account of her nurſing him; others, be- 
cauſe this Creature is unhealthy, as labouring under a 
perpetual Fever: The Dog and the Cock were ſacred to 
him, pn account of their Fidelity and Vigilance ; The 
Raven was alſo devoted him, for its Forecaſt, and being 
Kill'd in Divination. Authors are not agreed, as to his be- 
ing the Inventor of Phyſick; ſome affirming, he only per- 


fected that Part which relates to the Regimen of the Sick. 


(2) From theſe Tablets, or votive Inſcriptions, | Hippocrates is ſaid 
10 have collected his Aphoriſms. . 
| D 4 Let 
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Leet us now ſeek for the Origin of this Fable. The 
publick Sign or Symbol, expos'd by the Egyptians in their 
Aſſemblies to warn the People to mark the Depth of the 
Inundation in order to regulate their Ploughing accord- 
ingly, was the Figure ot a Man with a Dog's Head, 
carrying a Pole with Serpents twiſted round it; to which 
they gave the Names of Anubis (3), Tabant (4), and 
Aſculapius (5). In Proceſs of Time they made uſe of 
this Repreſentation for a real King, who by the Study 
of Phyſick ſought the Preſervation of his Subjects. Thus 
the Dog and the Serpent became the Characteriſticks of 
Ajcu apius amongſt the Romans and Greeks, who wpre 
entirely Strangers to the original Meaning of theſe Hicto- 
glyphicks. 
" Mſeu/apins had by his Wife Epione two Sons, Mac haun 
and Podalirius, both ſkill'd in Chirurgery, and mentioned 
by Homer as preſent at the Siege of Troy and very ſer- 
viceable to the Greeks, He had alſo two Daughters 
called Hygiza and 7aſo, : 

This Deity is repreſented in different Attitudes. At 
Epidaurus his Statue was of Gold and Ivory (6), ſeated 
on a Throne of the ſame Materials; having a knotty 
Stick in one Hand, the other entwined with a Serpent; 
his Head crowned with Rays, his Beard long, and a 
Dog lying at his Feet. The Phliaſians depictured him 
as beardleſs; and the Romans crown'd him with Laurel, 
to denote his Deſcent. from Apollo. The Knots in his 
Staff ſignify the Difficulties, which occur in the Study 
of Medicine. | | 

Phaeton was the Son of Apollo and the Nymph Clymene. 
Having a Diſpute with Epaphus the Son of Jupiter and 
Jo, the latter upbraided him, that he was not really the 
Son of Apollo, and that his Mother only made uſe of 
that Pretence to cover her Infamy. The Youth, fired 


(3) From Hannebeach, which in Phoenician ſignifies the Barker 
or Harner, — Anubis, 

(4) The Word Tayant ſignifies the Dog. 

(5) From Aiſb Man and Caleph Dog, comes Zſcaleph the Man- 
Dog, or Aſculupius. | 

(6) This Image was the Work bf Thraſymedes the Son of Arig- 
u, a Native of Parat. 

ac 


at 
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at this Reproach, by his Mother's Advice carried his 
Complaint to his Father Phabus ; who received him 
with great Tenderneſs, and to allay his Diſquietude 
ſwore by Styx to grant whatever he requeſted, as a 
Mark of his acknowledging him for his Son: Phaeton 
boldly aſked the Direction of the Solar Chariot for one 


8 - Day. The Father, at once grieved and furpriz'd at 


the Demand, uſed all Arguments in vain to diſſuade ' 


dim from the Attempt ; but being by his Oath reduced 


ta ſubmit to his Obſtinacy, he gave him the Reins, 
with the beſt Directions he could how to uſe them. 
The Ambition of our young Adventurer was fatal to 
himſelf : He loſt his ſudgment and Way together; and 
Jupiter, to prevent his ſetting the World on Fire, was 
obliged with his Thunderbolts to hurl him from his 
Seat into the River Eridanus or Po. His Siſters (Phae- 
thiſa, Lampetia and Phebe) lamented his Loſs fo inceſ- 
fantly upon the Banks, that the Gods changed them 
into Black Poplar Trees, whoſe Juice produces the Elec- 
trum or Amber : Cycnus King of Liguria, no leſs grieved 
for his Loſs, was chagged into a Swan, a Bird which 
became after ſacred to Apollo. This Story makes a very 
conſiderable Figure in Ovid (7), who has out-done him- 
ſelf on this Subject. | 

A late Author offers an ingenious Conjecture, with 


: Regard to this Fable (8). Linen-Cloth was the great 


Manufacture of Egypt, and the Bleaching of it conſe- 
quently of great Importance : The Horus or Image, 
expoſed for directing this, was a Youth with Rays round 


his Head, and a Whip in his Hand, ſeated on an Orb; 


to which they gave the Name of Phaeton (9), and Ben- 
Climmah (10). Probably the Months of May, June; and 
July, were the three Siſters of Phaeton, becauſe dur- 
ing theſe - = np they waſhed their Linen white ; of 


which Cycnys or the Swan, the Friend of Phaeton, is a 


farther Symbol. Now, as the Word Albanoth, applied 


(7) Ovid Metamorph. Lib. I. 748. and II. 1, &c. 
_ (6) La Placke Hiſt. de-Cieux. 

(9) From Pha the Month and Elen Linen, is made Phaeton, 
that is the Indiction of the Linen-works. 

(10) Ben-Climmah, the Son of Hot- weather: Hence the Story 
voi Phocten's burning the World. 
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to theſe Months (11), ſignifies alſo Polar Trees, it gave 
Riſe to this Metamorphoſis. 

-. Orpheus was the Son of Phebus, by the Muſe Callie 
(12). He was born in Thrace, and reſided near Mount 
Rhodope ; where he married Eurydice, a Princeſs of that 

Country. Ariſtæus, a neighbouring Prince who fell in 

Love with her, attempted to ſurprize her; and, in her 
Flight to eſcape his Violence, ſhe was killed by the 
Bite of a Serpent. Her diſconſolate Huſband was fo 
affected at his Loſs, that he deſcended by the Way of , 
Tenarus to Hell, in order to recover her: As Muſick and 
Poetry were to him hereditary Talents, he exerted them 
in ſo powerful a Manner, that Pluto and Proſerpine were 
ſo far touched, as to reſtore him his beloved Conſort on 
one Condition, © that he ſhould not look back on her, 
till they came to the Light of the World: His impa- 
tient Fondneſs made him break this Article, and he loſt 
her for ever. Grieved at her Loſs he retired to the 
Woods and Foreſts, which it is ſaid were ſenſible of his 
Harmony (13): But the Mænades or Bacchæ, either in- 
cenſed at his vowing a widowed Life, or (as others ſay) 
inſtigated by Bacchus whoſe Worſhip he neglected (14), 
tore him in Pieces, and ſcattered about the Fields his 
Limbs, which were collected and buried by the Muſes : 
His Head and Harp, which were .caft into the Hebrus, 
were carried to Le/bos, and the former interred there; 

but his Harp was tranſported to the Skies, where it forms 
one of the Conftellations: He was himſelf changed into 
a Saban; and left a Son called Metbon, who founded in 
Thrace a City of his own Name. Owid has given us 
this whole Story (15); but, contrary to his ſeal Me- 
thod, has broken = Thread of it, by interſperſing it 
in different Parts of his Work, | 
It is certain, that Orpheus may be placed as the earlieſt 
(11) Albanith, or Lebaneth, ſignifies the whitening Fields, or 
Yards for Bleaching. | 
(12) Some make him the Son of Qeagrus and Callirpe, 
(12) O Metam. Lib. X. 
(14) Others ſay by Venus, on account of his deſpiſing ker Ritc : 
and that the Nymphs, excited by her, tore him in Pieces, in ſtrug- 
gling who ſhould have him. 
(15) ln bis Xth and XIch Books, p 
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poet of Greece; where he firſt introduced Aftronomy, 
Divinity, Muſick and Poetry, all which he had learned 
in Egypt. He wrote many Volumes in natural Philoſo- 
phy and Antiquities (16), of which only a few imperfect 
Fragments haye efcaped the Rage of Time. In his 
Book of Stones he ſays of himſelf, He could under- 


* ſtand the Flight and Language of Birds, ſtop the 


* Courſe of Rivers, overcome the Poiſon of Serpents, 
and even penetrate the Thoughts of the Heart (17). 


Let us ſeek the Origin of this Fable once more in 


Egypt, the Mother Country of Fiction. In July, when 
the Sun entered Les, the Mie overflowed all the Plains: 
To denote the publick ſoy at ſeeing the Inundation riſe 
to its due Height, they exhibited an Horus or Youth, 
playing on the 3 or Siſirum, and fitting by a tame 
Lion. When the Waters did not increaſe as they ſhould, 
this Horus was repreſented ſtretched on the Back of a 
Lion as dead: This Symbol they called Oreph or Orpheus 
(18), to ſignify, that Agriculture was then quite unſea- 
ſonable and dormant. The Songs, with which they 
amuſed themſelves at this dull Seaſon for Want of Ex- 


a erciſe, were called the Mun of Orpheus ; and as Huſ- 


bandry revived immediately after, it gave Rife to the 
Fable of Orpheus returning, from Hell. The %s placed 
near this Horus, they called Eurydice (159) ; and, as the 
Greeks took all theſe Figures in the literal and nof in the 
Emblematical Senſe, boy made Eurydice the Wife of 
Orpheus. 

Idmon was the Son of Apollo by Afterie, and attended 
the Argonauts in their Expedition to Colchos, being famed 
for his Skill in Augury ; but, wandering from his Com- 


(16) He wrote a Book of Hymns, and Treatiſes on the Genera- 
tion of the Elements, on the Giants War, on the Rape of Proſerpine, 
on the Labours of Hercules, of Stones, on the Rites and Myſteries 
of the Fg yptians. 

(17) This probably gave Riſe to the Fable of his making Rocks 
and Foreſts move to his Lyre. 

(18) From Oreph, Occiput, the back Part of the Head. 

(19) From Eri a Lion and Data tamed, is formed Eridaca, Eury- 
dice, or the Lion tamed z i. e. the Violence or Rage of the Inundation, 
WVErcome., 
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Panions when they occaſionally landed, he was killed 
by a wild Boar. 
Another of the Children of Apollo was Linus, whom 
he had by the Nymph Terpfichore. He was born at 
Thebes, and eminent for Learning ; if it be true, that 
Thamyras, Orpheus, and Hercules, were all his Scholars, 
Some ſay he was ſlain by the latter for ridiculing him; 
but if Orpheus (as others affirm) lived 100 Years before 
Hercules, it is rather probable, that Linus was the Diſ- 
ciple of Orpheus: However this be, Linus wrote on the 
Origin of the World, the Courſes of the Sun and Moon, 
and the Production of Animals; but of theſe not the 
leaſt Fragments remain. | 
After all, Linus was only an Horus or Symbol of the 
Egyptians, which the Greeks (according to Cuſtom) per- 
donated. At the End of Harveſt the Egyptians fell to 
their Night-work of making Linen-Cloth (20); and the 
Figure then expgſed was called Linus (21), and denoted 
the ſitting up or watching during the Night: 
Ariſtæus was the Son of Apollo by Cerene, a Virgin 
Nymph, who uſed to accompany him in hunting, and 
whom he firſt fell in Love with on ſeeing her encounter 
a Lion. He was born in Lybia; and received his Edu- 
cation from the Nymphs, who taught him to extract Oil 
from Olives, and to make Honey, Cheeſe and Butter ; 
all which Arts he communicated to Mankind: On this 
account he was regarded as a rural Deity. From Africa 
He paſſed into Sardinia and Sicily ; — whence he, 
travelled into Thrace, where Bacchus initiated him in his IF 
Myſteries. We have already mentioned, how his Paſ- 
fion occaſioned the Death of Eurydice, to revenge which 
the Wood-Nymphs deſtroyed his Bee-Hives. Con- 
cerned at this Loſs, he adviſed with his Father; and 
was ordered by the Oracle, to ſacrifice Bulls to appeaſe 
her Shade ; which Counſel he followed, and the Bees 
which iſſued from the Carcaſes fully ſupplied the Da- 
mages he had ſuſtained (22). He died near Mount 


(20) This was their chief Manufacture. 
(21) Linus, from Lyn to watch z whence our Word, Linen : the 
Mert, for the Time of doing it. 


(22) Virgil has introduced this Story, with great Elegance and 
Propriety, in his IVth Georgick. I. 317. , 1 


Hemus ; 
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Henn; and was deified, on account of the Services 
he had done to Mankind by his uſeful Inventions: He 
was alſo honoured in the Iſle of Coos, for his calling the 
Etefian Winds to relieve them in an exceſſive Time of 
Heat. Herodotus ſays, that he appeared at Cyzicum 
after his Death, and three Hundred and forty Years 
after was ſeen in /taly at Metapontum ; where he enjoined 
the Inhabitants to erect a Statue to him near that of 
Apollo, which on conſulting the Oracle they performed. 

Circe was the Daughter of Phebus by Perſis the Child 
of Oceanus, and a celebrated Sorcereſs. Her firſt Huſ- 
band was a King of the Sarmatæ, whom ſhe poiſoned; 
for which ſhe was expelled the Kingdom, and fled to a 
Promontory on the Coaſt of Tuſcany, which afterwards 
took her Name: Here ſhe fell in Love with Glaucus, 
one of the Sea Deities ; who preferring Scylla to her, 
ſhe changed her into a Sea Monſter. Picus King of the 
Latins, her next Favourite, for rejecting her Addreſſes 
was metamorphoſed into a Wood-pecher. | 

The moſt remarkable of Circe's Adventures was with 
Ulyſſes. This Prince, returning from Troy, was caſt 
away on her Coaſt ; and his Men were, by a Drink ſhe 
gave them, transformed into Swine and other Beaſts. 
Ulyſſes was preſerved by Mercury, who gave him the 
Hetb Moly, to ſecure him from her Inchantments ; and 
inſtructed him, when ſhe attempted to touch him with 
her Wand, to draw his Sword, and make her ſwear by 
Styx ſhe would uſe him as a Friend, otherwiſe he would 
kill her: By this Means he procured the Liberty of his 
Companions, and znazhet a Year with Circe; who 
bore him two Children, Agrius and Latinus. Ciree had 


- aSepulchre, in one of the Iſles called Pharmacuſ# near 


Salamis. | 

Circe was no other than the Egyptian Js; whoſe 
Horus or attending Image, every Month aſſuming ſome 
different Form (as a human Body, with the Heads of a 
Lion, Dog, Serpent, or Tortoiſe) gave Riſe to the 
Fable of her changing Men by her Inchantments into 
theſe Animals : Hence the Egyptians gave her the Name 
of Circe, which ſignifies the Æuigma or myſterious 


Apollo 


Wrapper. 
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Apollo had many other Children: Ætbuſa the Daugh. 
ter of Neptune bore him Eleutherus : By Evadne, he had 
Janus: By Atria, Miletus, Oaxes and Arabus, who 
gave his Name to Arabia: By Melia, he had Iſinenius 
and 7 enarus : By Aglaia, Thefior ; by Manto, Mopſus; 
by Anathrippe, Chius ; by Achalide he had Delphus ; and 
many others, too tedious to enumerate. | 


om 


CHAP. XXXIL Of the Muſes and Pegaſus, dle 
Graces and the Syrens. | 


HESE celebrated Goddeſſes, the Muſes, were 
the Daughters of Jupiter and Mnemeſjne ; though 
ſome think them born of Cælus. Their Number at fr 
was only Three, or Four (1); but Homer and Heſiod have 
fixed it at Nine (2), which it has never ſince exceeded. 
They were born on Mount Pieris, and educated by the 
Nymph Eupheme. | 

They had many Appellations common to them all: 
as Pierides, from the Place of their Birth; Heliconides, 
from Mount Helicon in Beotia; Parnaſjides, from the 
Hill of Parnaſſus in Phocis ; Citherides, from Mount Ci- 
theron, a Place they much frequented ; Aonides, from 
Aonia ; Hippocrenides, Aganippides, and Caftalides, from 
different Fountains conſecrated to them, or to which 
they were ſuppoſed to reſort. 

In general, they were the tutelar Goddeſſes of all ſa- 
cred Feſtivals and Banquets, and the Patronefles of all 
polite and uſeful Arts : They ſupported Virtue in Di- 
ſtreſs, and preſery'd worthy Actions from Oblivion. 
Homer calls them the Miftrefſes and Correctreſſes of Manners 
(3). With Regard to the Sciences, theſe Siſters had 

(1 ) Mneme, Aede, Melete; that is, Memory, Singing, and Medi- 
tation ; to which ſome add Thelxiope, © 

(2) Some aflign, as a Reaſon for this, that when the Citizenvof 
Sicyen directed three ſkilful Statuaries to make each three Statues 
of the three Muſes, they were all ſo well executed, that they did 
not know which. to chute, but erected all the N ine; and that He ind 
only gave them Names. | 
)] Hence of old Bards and Poets were in ſuch high Eſteem, that 
iwhen Agamemnen went to the Siege of Troy, he left one with Clytem- 


zeſira, to keep her faithful; and. IHA. could not corrupt hen 
Al by had deſtroyed this Counſellor. © R 
| . . IT 
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each their particular Province or Department, though 
Poetry ſeemed more immediately under their united 
Protection. 

Calliope (fo called (4) from the Sweetneſs of her Voice) 
preſided over Rbetorick, and was reckoned the Firſt of 
the Nine Siſters. 

Clio, the Second, was the Muſe of Hiſtary, and takes 
her Name from her immortalizing the Actions ſhe re- 
cords (5). | 

Erato (6) was the Patroneſs of Elegiac or amorous 
Poetry, and the Inventreſs of Dancing. Lo Thalia (7) 
belong d Comedy, and whatever was gay, amiable, and 
pleaſant. Euterpe, nam'd from her Love of Harmony 
(8), had the Care of Tragedy. | 

Melpomene (ſo ſtyled from the Dignity and Excellency 
of her Song) was the Guardian Muſe of Lyric and Epic 


Poetry (9). 


Terpfichore was the Protectreſs of Mufick, particularly | 


the Flute (10): The Chorus of the ancient Drama was 
alſo her Province, to which ſome add Logicł. 

To Polybymnia or Polymneia (11) belonged that Har- 
mony of Voice and Geſture, which gives a Perfection to 
Oratory and Poetry, and which flows from juſt Senti- 
ments and a good Memory. | 

Urania was the Miſe, whoſe Care extended to all 
Divine or Cæleſtial Subjects; ſuch as the Hymns in Praiſe 
of the Gods, the Motions of the heavenly Bodies, and 
whatever regarded Philoſophy or Aſtronomy (12). | 

The Muſes, though ſaid to be Virgins, were no Ene- 


mies to Love (13). We have already taken Notice of 


(4) From xD pleaſing, and I a Voice. 
(5). From xa, to celebrate. 5 
(6) From tews, Love. 
(7) From d to flouriſh or revive. 
(8) From 28, well or very greatly, and vier, to delight. 


(9) From , to ſing, or pzex©- mois, to make a Concert or 4 


Symphony. 
(10) From Tigre T0; N, to delight in Choruſes. 
(11) From Tos, much, and gust, Memory, or e, an Hyman, 
(12) From &av©-, Heaven. 
(13) The Virginity or Chaſtity of the Muſes is a Point diſputed by 
the ancient Writers, though the Majority incline in their Favour. * 
p 


Calliope 


| 
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Calliope and Terpfichore, yielding to the Addreſſes of 
Apollo. If their Complaiſance were ſolely owing to the 
Reſentment of Venus, who inſpir'd the Flames of Love 
to revenge the Death of her Favourite Adonis, it muſt 
be own'd, that the Muſes have ſince been ſufficiently 
devoted to her Service. | 

The Muſes were themſelves not wholly free from Re- 
venge, as appears in the Story of 7hamyras. This Per- 
ſon was the Son of Philammon and the Nymph Aeriopa, 
and born at Oderſæ once a famous City of Thrace : He 
became ſo excellent a Proficient in Muſick, that he had 
the Courage or Vanity to contend (14) with the Muſes; 
but being overcome, they not only puniſhed him with 
the Loſs of Sight and Memory, bur caus'd Jupiter to 
caſt him into Hell, to expiate his Impiety. 

The Mufes were repreſented, crown'd with Flowers 


or Wreaths of Palm, each holding ſome Inſtrument or 


Token of the Science or Art over which ſhe preſided. - 
They were depictured, as young; and the Bird ſacred - 
to them was the Swan (15). | 

To trace the Origin of theſe fabulous Deities, it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the Nine //{/es or emblematical 
Figures, which were exhibited amongſt the Egyprians to 
denote the Nine Months during which that Country 
was freed from the Inundation, had each ſome Inſtru- 


ment or Symbol peculiar to the Buſineſs of the Months; 


as a Pair of Compaſſes, a Flute, a Maſk, a Trumpet, 
&c. All. theſe Images were purely hieroglyphical, to 
int out to the People what they were to do, and to 


. aſcertain their Uſe, they were called the Nine Muſe 


(16). The Greeks, who adopted this Groupe of Em- 
blems as ſo many real Divinities, took Care to give each 


(14) Thamyras wrote a Poem on the Wars of the Gods, with the 
Titans, which exceeded every Thing that had appeared of the Kind 
before. | | 

(15) Perhaps, becauſe it was conſecrated to their Maſter Apoll. 

(16) From the Word Mee, that is, ſaved or diſengaged from the 
Waters; whence the Name of Moſes, given to the Hebrew Law- 
giver? So near did the Phenician and Egyptian Languages agrer, 
though the Difference of Pronunciation made them two diſtinct 
Tongues, 
| a. particular 
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4 particular Name, ſuited to the Inſtruments they bore, 
and which threw a new Diſguiſe over the Truth. | 
The Graces properly are Attendants of ' the Muſes, 
though they be often placed in the Train of Yenus (17). 
Some make them the Daughters of Jupiter and Eury- 
nome; others, of Bacchus and Venus. They were 
Three, Aglaia, Thalia and Euphroſyne ; Names rela- 
tive to their Nature (18): The Lacedemonians and A. 
thenians knew but Iwo, to whom they gave different 
Appellations (19). Eteccles, King of the Orcbomenians, 
was the firſt who erected a Temple to them. | 
_ Pegaſus was a winged Horſe, produced by the Blood 
which fell from Medu/a's Head, when ſhe was killed by 
Perſeus, He flew to Mount Helivon, the Seat of the 
Muſes ; where, with a Stroke of his Hoof, he open'd 
a Fountain called Hippacrene, Or the Horſes Spring (20). 
The unravelling theſe Figules-will convince us, how 
juſtly they belong to this Article, as they compleat its 
Illuſtration. Near the Nine //{/es which betokened the 
dry Seaſon, were placed Three others repreſenting the 
Three Months of Inundation ; and were drawn ſome- 
times ſwath'd, as incapable of uſing their Hands and 
Feet: Theſe were call'd Charitout (21) or the Divorce. 
The Reſemblance of this Word to the Greek Charzes, 
which ſignifies Thankſgivings or Favours, gave Riſe to 
the Fable of the Graces, or three Goddeſſes preſiding 
over Benefits and outward Charms. 
Let, as during the Inundation all Parts could not be 
ſo fully ſupplied, but that ſome Commerce was neceſ- 
ſary; they had recourſe to ſmall Barks, to ſail from one 
City to the other : Now, the emblematical Figure of a 


(17) I chuſe to place them here, on account of the Explanation of 
the Fable under one View. 

(18) Aglaia, or Honeſty, to ſhew that Benefits ſhould be beſtow- 
ed freely; J ia, or flouriſhing, to denote that the Senſe of Kind- 
neſs ought never to die; and Euphreſyne, or chearfulneſs, to ſignify 
that Favours ſhould be conferred and received with mutual Pleaſure. 

(19) The Hartan Graces were Clit» and Phaena ;, thoſe of Athens 
Auro and Hegemo, 

(20) Fens Caballinut. See Perſius, Satyr. I. I. 1. the Prologue. 

(21) From Charat, to divide, comes Charitout the Separation of 
Commerce. : 

| Ship 
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Ship or Veſſel, in Egypt and Phænicia, was à winged 
Herſe (22); by which Name the Inhabitants of Cadiz, 
a Phenician Colony, called their Veſſels. Now, if the 
Mufes and Graces be the Goddeſſes which preſide over 


Arts and Gratitude, this Emblem becomes unintelligj. 


ble: But, if we take the Nine Muſes for the Months of 
Action and Induſtry, and the Three Graces for the 
Three Months of Inundation and Reſt; the winged 
Horſe or Boat with Sails is a true Picture of the End of 
Navigation and the Return of rural Toils : To this Fi- 
gure the Egyptians gave the Name of Pegaſus (23), ex- 
preſſive of its true Meaning. All theſe Images, tranſ- 
planted to Greece, became the Source of endleſs Con- 
tuſion and Fable. | 

By the Latin and Greek Poets the Graces are repre- 
ſented, as beautiful young Virgins, naked or but very 
ſlightly cloathed (24), and 3 Wings on their 
Feet: They are alſo joined Hand in Hand, to denote 
their Unity. 

The Syrens were the Daughters of Ache/ous. Their 
lower Parts were like Fiſhes, and their upper like Wo- 
men ; but they were ſo ſkilled in Muſick, that they en- 
fnared to Deſtruction all who heard them. * 
to contend with the Muſes, they were vanquiſhed, an 
ſtripped at once of their Feathers and Voices, as a Pu- 
niſhment for their Folly. 

The Egyptians ſometimes repreſented the three 
Months of Inundation by ies, or Figures, half Fe- 
male. and half Fiſh, to denote to the Inhabitants their 
living in the Midſt of the Waters: One of theſe Ima- 
ges bore in her Hand the S:frum, or Egyptian Lyre, to 

ew. the general Joy at the Flood's arriving to its due 
Height, which was the Aſſurance of a ſucceeding Year 
of | To theſe Symbols they gave the Name of 
Syrens (25), expreſſive of their real Meaning. The 

(22) Strabs Gergraph. Lib. II. p. 99. Edit. Reg. Paris. 

(23) From Pag to ceaſe, and & A Ship, Pegaſus, or the Ceſſa- 
tion of Navigation. . 

(24) Solutis Gratiæ Zenit. Horace. Book I. Ode xxx. 5. 


Junctægue Nymphis Gratiæ decentes : 
Alterns terram quatiunt pede. Horace, Lib. I. Ode iv. 6. 


(25) From Shur a Hymn, and rams to ling, _ 
; MY Phenicians 
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Phenicians, who carried them into Greece, repreſented 
them as real Perſons ; and the Greeks and Romans had 
too ſtrong a Taſte for the Fabulous, hot to embelliſh 
the Story (26). : 


1 


1 


"CHA P. XXII. Of Diana, Luna, or Hecate. 


AVING treated of the God of Wit and Har- 
mony, with his Offspring and Train ; let us now 
come to his T'win-Siſter Diana, the Goddeſs of Chaſ- 
tity, and the Daughter of Jupiter and Latona. Her 
Father at her Requeſt granted her perpetual Viginity, 
beſtow'd on her a Bow and Arrows, appointed her 
Queen of the Woods and Foreſts (1), and aſſigned her | 
a Guard of Nymphs to attend her (2). She became 
the Patroneſs of Hunting, thus : Britomartis, a Hun- 
treſs-Nymph, being one Day entangled in her own 
Nets, while the wild Boar was approaching her, vow'd 
a Temple to Diana, and ſo was preſerved: Hence 
Diana (from 9ix1vey a Net) had the Name of Didynna, 
Others relate the Story differently, and ſay that Brito- 
martis (whom Diana favoured on account of her Paſſion 
for the Chaſe) flying from Minos her Lover, fell into the 
Sea, and was by her made a Goddeſs. | 
The Adventures of Diana make a pretty, conſiderable 
Figure in poetical Hiſtory ; and ſerve to ſhew, that the 
Virtue of this Goddeſs, if inviolable, was alſo very ſe- 
vere. Aden experienced this Truth to his Coſt. He 
was a young Prince, the Son of Ariſtæus and Autonoe, 
the Daughter of Cadmus King of Thebes. As he was 
paſſionately fond of the Sport, he had the Misfortune 
one Day to diſcover Diana bathing with her Nymphs : 
The Goddeſs, incenſed at the Intruſion, changed him 
into a Sag; ſo that his own Dogs, miſtaking him for 
their Game, purſued and tore him to Pieces. Ovid 
has wrought up this Scene with great Art and Imagi- 
nation (3). 


(26) Hence our imaginary Form of the Mermaid. 
(1) Moatium Cuſtat nemerumque Virgo, Horat. Lib. III. Ode 23. 
(2) Sixty Nymphs called Occanine, and twenty of the A/ie. 
(3) Ovid, Lib. III. 131. 

The 
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The Truth of this Fable is faid to be as follows, 
Adæon was a Man of Arcadia, a great Lover of Dogs 
and Hunting; who, by keeping many Dogs and ſpend- 
ing his Time in Huntiag on the Mountains, entirely 
neglected his domeſtic Affairs; and, being brought to 
Ruin, was generally called the wretched Adtæon, who 
was devoured by his own Dogs. | 

Meleager was another unhappy Victim of her Re- 
ſentment; and the more fo, as his Puniſhment was 
owing to no Crime of his own. His Father Oeneus 
King of Aria, in offering Sacrifices to the rural Dei- 
ties, had forgotten Diana: The Goddeſs was not of a 
Character to put up ſuch a Neglect: She ſent into the 
Fields of Caledn a huge wild Boar, that laid every 
Thing waſte before him. Meleager, with Theſeus and 
the Virgin Atalanta, undertook to encounter it: The 
Virgin gave the Monſter the firſt Wound; and Melea- 
ger, who killed it, preſented her the Skin, which his 

ncles took from her, for which he ſlew them. A 
thea his Mother, hearing her two Brothers had periſhed 
in this Quarrel, took an uncommon Revenge: She te- 
membered, that at the Birth of her Son the Fates had 
thrown a Billet into the Chamber, with an Aſſurance 
the Boy would live while that remained unconſumed : 
The Mother had till now carefully ſaved a Pledge, on 
which ſo much depended ; but inſpired by her preſent 
Fury ſhe'threw it into the Flames, and Meleager in- 
ſtantly ſeized with a conſuming Diteaſe expired as ſoon 
as it was burnt. His Siſters, who exceſſively mourned 
his Death, were turned into Hen-Turkies. Owid has 
not forgotten to embelliſh his Collection with this Sto- 
ry (4). Fa 
: Others relate the Story of Meleager thus. Diana had, 
to avenge herſelf of Oeneus, raiſed a War between the 
Curetes and Atolians: Meleager, who fought at the 
Head of his. Father's Troops, had always the Advan- 
tage; till killing two of his Mother's Brothers, his 
Mother Althee loaded him with ſuch Imprecations, that 
he retired from the Field. The Curetes upon this ad- 
vanced, and attack'd- the Capital of Ztelia: In vain 
© (4) Or, Lib. vill. 267. 
A Ooneus 
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Oeneus preſſes his Son to arm and repel the Foe; in 
vain his Mother forgives and intreats him: He is in- 
flexible, till Cleopatra his Wife falls at his Feet, and re- 
preſents their mutual Danger ; touch'd at this, he calls 
for his Armour, iſſues to the Fight, and repels the E- 
nemy. 

Nor was Diana leſs rigorous: to her own Sex. Chions 
the Daughter of Dædalion, being careſſed both by A 


pollo and Mercury, had Twins; by Apollo, Philammon à 


famous Muſician ; and by Mercury, Autelycus, a ſkilful 
Juggler and Cheat. The Mother was ſo imprudent, 
az to boaſt of her Shame, and prefer the Honour of 
being Miſtreſs to two Deities to the Modeſty of Diana, 
which ſhe aſcribed to her Want of Beauty : For this 
the Goddeſs pierced her Tongue with an Arrow, and 
deprived her of the Power of future Boaſting or Ca- 
lumny. | 

The River Alpheus fell violently enamoured of Diana, 
and having no Hopes of Succeſs had recourſe to Force. 
The Goddeſs fled to the Letrini, where the amuſed her- 
ſelf. with Dancing; and by ſome Art fo diſguiſed her- 
ſelf and her Nymphs, that Alpbeus no longer knew 
them. For this, theſe People erected a Temple to 
her. | 

During the Chaſe one Day Diana accidentallz ſhot 
Chenchrius Son of the Nymph Pryene, who bewailed 
him ſo much that ſhe was turned into a Fountain. | 

Diana had a great Varjety of Names: She was called 
Cynthia and Delia, from the Place of her Birth ; Arte- 
mis, on account of her Honour and Modeſty : By the 
Arcadians ſhe was named Orrbeſia; and by the Spartans, 
Ortbia. Her Temples were many, both in Greece and 
ltaly; hut the moſt conſiderable was at Epos, where 
the was held in the higheſt Veneration. The Plan of 


this magnificent Edifice was laid by Ctefiphon, and for 
220 Years the Structure of it employed the ableſſ Ar- 
| ChiteQs and Statuaries in the World. It was ſex on 

Fire by Erotratus, on the Day that Alexander the Great 
came into the World; but was ſoon rebuilt with equal 


Splendor under Dinocrates, who alſo built the City of 
Alexandria. 8 


'The 
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The Sacrifices offered to Diana were the firſt Fruits 
of the Earth, Oxen, Rams, and white Hinds ; human 
Victims were ſometimes devoted to her in Greece, as we 
find in the Caſe of [phigenia. Her Feſtival was on the 
Ides of Auguſt, after which Time all Hunting was pro- 
hibited. 

Diana was repreſented of a,Stature beyond the com. 
mon; her Hair diſhevelled, a Bow in her Hand, and x 
Quiver at her Back, a Deer-Skin faſtened to her Breaſt, 
and her Purple Robe tucked up at the Knees with Gold 
Bucklesor Claſps ; and attended by Nymphs in a Hunt. 
ing-Dreſs, with Nets and Hounds. | 

Diana was alſo called Dea Trifermis or Tergemina, on 
account of her Triple Character of Luna in Heaven, 
Diana on Earth, and Hecate in the Infernal Regions; 
though the Actions of the firſt and laſt are aſcribed to 
her under the ſecond Name (5). 

Luna- was thought the Daughter of Hyperion and 
Theia. The Egyptians worſhipped this Deity both as 
Male and' Female, the Men facrificing to it as Luna, 
the Women as Lunus, and each Sex on theſe Occaſions 
aſſuming the Dreſs of the other. Indeed this Goddeſs 
was no other than the Venus Urania or Czletis of the 
Aſſyrians, whoſe Worſhip and Rites the Pheniciau 
introduced into Greece. Under this Character Diana 
was alſo called Lucina, (a Name ſhe held in common 
with Juno) and had the Protection of Women in La- 
bour (6), though ſome make Lucing a diſtin Goddeſ; 
from either (7). By this Name ſhe was adored by the 
Aginenſes and Eleans. | 

Tf Diana was ſo rigid in Point of Chaſtity on Earth, 
her Viftue grew a little more relaxed when ſhe got to 
the Skies. She bore Jupiter a Daughter here, called 
Erſa or the Dew; and Pan, who was not the moſt 
pleaſing of the Gods, deceived her in the Shape of a 


| 5 Heſied makes Luna, Diana, aud Hecate, three diſtin& Cod- 
es 


(6) It is ſaid, ſhe aſſiſted Latena her Mother at the Birth of 
Apollo, but was ſo terrified at the Pains, that ſhe vowed perpetua! 
Virginity. 

(7) Some make Luciza the Daughter of Jupiter and June, and 

born ig Crete, a 
* white 
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white Ram. But her moſt celebrated Amour was with 

| 28> Endymion (8) the Son of Athlius, and Grandſon of Fupi- 
| WB tz, who took him up into Heaven; where he had the 
Inſolence to ſollicit une, for which he was caſt into a 
profound Sleep. Luna had the Kindneſs to conceal him 
in a Cave of Mount LZatmos in Caria, where ſhe had 


Fifty Daughters by him, and a Son called Ætcolus; after 

a * which he was again exalted to the Skies. > 
| The Fable of Endymion had its Origin in Egypt. 
Theſe People, in the Neomenia or Feaſt in which they 
celebrated the ancient State of Mankind, choſe a Grove 
- © or ſome retired ſhady Grotto; where they placed an it 

© with her Creſcent or Moon, and by her Side an Horus 
1 © aſleep, to denote the Security and Repoſe which Man- 
„ kind thenenjoy'd. This Figure they call'd Exdymion (g); 
; and theſe Symbolical Figures, like the reſt degenerated 
» into Idolatry, and became the Materials for fabulous 

Hiſtory, ; 

1 As the Moon, Diana was repreſented in a Silver Cha- 
s WW riot, drawn by white Hinds with golden Harneſs; which 
„ ſome change to Mules, becauſe that Animal is barren 
s (19). Some make her Conductors a white and black 
s orſe (11); others Oxen, on account of the lunar 
e © Horns. 8 
s Hecate was the Daughter of Jupiter and Ceres. As 
a © tothe Origin of the Name, there is ſome Variation (12). 
n dhe was 5 Goddeſs of the infernal Regions, and on 
- ©. that Account is often confounded with Preſerpine. She 
's WU preſided over Streets and Highways; for which cauſe 
ce © lhe was called Trivia, as allo Propylza, becauſe the 
, (8) Others affirm, that Fadymi:n was a king of Ein much given 
o | to Aſtronomy and Lunar Olſer ations ; for which he was ſaid to be in 
d £ Love with the Moon, and careſſed by her. $6 
Rn q (9) From En a Grotto or Fountain, and D:mion Re ſemblance, is 


made Exdimion, or the Grotto of the Repreſentation. | 
2a (10) To expreſs, that the Moon had no Light of her own, but 
4. | what ſhe borrowed from the Sun. 

5 (11) To expreſs the Wane and Full of the Moon. 


of ; (12) Either from ia at a Diſtance, becauſe the Moon darts her 

Rus afar off; or from izaroy a Hundred, becauſe an Hecatomb was 
} the uſual Victim. C 

d Doors 


te * 


* 
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Doors of Houſes were under her Protection (13). The 


Appellation of Brimo was given her on account of her 
dreadful Shrieks, when Mars Apollo and Mercury meet. 
ing her in the Woods attempted to raviſh her. She wag 
alto famous for Botany, eſpecially in diſcovering bane. 
ful and poiſonous Herbs and Roots; as alſo for her 
Skill in Enchantments and magical Arts, in the Practice 
of which her Name was conſtantly invoked (14). He. 
ſiod has given a very pompous Deſcription of the Ex- 
tent of her Power (15). She was ſtyled in Egypt, By. 


| baſlis. 


As Hecate, Diana was repreſented of an exceſſive 
Height, her Head covered with frightful Snakes, and 


her Feet of a Serpentine Form and ſurrounded with 


Dogs; an Animal ſacred to her, and under whoſe Form 
ſhe was ſometimes repreſented. She was alſo eſteemed 


the Goddeſs of inevitable Fate. 


- If we have recourſe to the Egyptian Key, we ſhall 


find this threefold Goddeſs only I under different 


Forms and Names, and the fame Symbol with the Jun 


and Cybele we have already treated of. The Greek 


Sculptors had too good a Taſte, to endure the Heads of 


the Bull or Goat on their Deities, which they borrowed 


from that Country. They therefore altered theſe hie- 
roglyphical Figures to their own Mode; but took Care 


to preſerve the Attributes, by diſpoſing them in & more 
elegant Manner. The Lunar s amongſt 


the Egyptians 
was called Hecate or (16) Acbete, and by the Syrian; 


" Achot. Ihe latter alſo ſtyled her Deio or Deione (17), 
"and Demeter. is at the firſt Inſtitution had a Relation 


to the Earth, and marked out its Productions. The 


Creſcent and Full Maon over her Head at the Neomenia, 


(13) At every New Moon the Athenians made a Supper for her 


in the open Street, which in the Night was eaten by the poor People. 


| (14) So Dide in Virgil calls on N 
Ter geminam Hecaten, tria Vir ginis ora Diane. 
| Eneid IV, 511, 
(15) Theogony, I. 411. 
(16) Achate, the only or excellent, or Achzt (in the Syriac) the 
Siſter. | 

(17) Deio or Deiene, from Dei, Sufficieney; or Demeter, from 
Dei and Matar, Rain, i.e. Plenty of Rain. 8 
| made 
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made her be miſtaken for that Planet; and the Time of 
dhe [ner lunia_ (during which ſhe remained inviſible) 
ne was ſuppoſed to take a turn to the inviſible World, 
© and fo gat the Name of cate. Thus the tripartite 
* Goddeſs aroſe. Ihe Meaning of the antient Symbols 
© was confounded and forgotten, and'a ſenſeleſs Jargon of 
Fable and Superſtition introduced in its Place; a Point, 
which can never be too exactly attended to on this Occa- 


ſion. 


ꝗ—— 


C HAP. XXXIV. Of Mexcurr, | 


ASS we now to a Deity neither famous for his 
Truth nor Honeſty, though he makes no inconſi- 


derable Figure in the celeſtial Catalogue. Mercury was 
© the Son of Jupiter and Maia Daughter of Atlas, and 
born on Mount Cyllene in Arca dia. H 

Jumo; ſome of whoſe Milk, falling paſt his Mouth on 
the Heavens, produced the“ Ga/axy. He began early 
to diſplay his Talent for Theft, as we have obſerved 
under the Article of Apollo. When he was an Infant, 
being careſſed in Vulcaus Arms, he ſtole away his 
Tools: The ſame Day he defeated Cupid at Wreſtli "9; 
| and while Venus praiſed him after his Victory, he found 
& Means to convey away her Ce//us : He pilfered Jupiters 
© Sceptre, and had done the ſame with his "Thunderbolts, 
but they were too hot for bis F * He ſerved Battus 
2 very flippery Trick. This 


e was ſuckled by 


Han ſaw him ſtealing 
King Admetus's Cows from Apollo his Herdſman: T's 


| bribe him to ſilence, he gave him a fine Cow ; and the 
Clown promiſed to keep it Secret: Mercury, to try him, 


# aſſumed another Shape, and offered a migher Reward ; 
che Fellow told all he knew, on whic 
turned him into a Touch-Stone. 


(1) the God 
Mercury had ſeveral Appellations: He was called 


Hermes (2) and Cyl/enius (3). Nor were his Employ- 


This Story is told alſo of Hercules. See Ch. 17. Paragraph laſt 
(1) Ovid has given a fice Deſcription of this Incident. Metam, 


Lib. II. 680. 


(2) 175 the Interpreter; becauſe he imparted the Mind of the 
$to Men, | | | 
(3) From Cyllexe a Mountain of Arcadia, where he was born. 

E ments 
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ments leſs various. He was the Cup-bearer of Jupiter 
till Ganymede took his Place: He was the Meſſenger gf 
the Gods, and the tutelar God of Roads and Crok. 
Ways (4); the Inventor of Weights and Meaſure, 
and the Guardian of all Merchandize and Commerce; 
though this Office ſeems but ill to agree with the Action: 
aſcribed to him: He was, in a peculiar Manner, the Pro- 
tector of Learning; being the firſt Diſcoverer of Letter, 
and the God of Rhetorick and Oratory : He was alle 
famous for his Skill in Muſick ; and ſo eloquent, that 
he not only was the Arbitrator in all Quarrels among 
the Gods, but in all Leagues and Negotiations particu. 
lar Regard was paid (5) to him. 

Together with Tellus and Pluto, Mercury was in- 
voked amongſt the terreſtrial Gods: In Conjunction 
with Hercules, he preſided over Wreſtling and the Gym 
naſtic Exerciſes, to ſhew that Addreſs on theſe Occa- 
fions ſhould always be joined to Force. He was al{ 
believed to preſide over Dreams, though Morphy; 
claims a Share with him in this Department. 

At Rome a Feſtival was annually celebrated to hi 
Honour, in the Middle of May, by the Merchants and 
Traders; who ſacrificed a Sow to him, intreating he 
would proſper their Buſineſs and forgive their Fraud: 
In all Sacrifices oftered to him, the Tongues of the 
Victims were burnt ; which Cuſtom was borrowed from 
the Megarenſes. Perſons, who eſcaped imminent Danger, 
facrificed to him a Calf with Milk and Honey. } 
The moſt remarkable Office of Mercury was, to at. 
tend dying Men, to unlooſe their Souls from their Bo- 
dies, and conduct them to the infernal Realms; and, 
when they had compleated their Time in the Elyſian 
Fields, to re-conduct them to Life, and reinſtate them 
in new Bodies (6), 


| (4) Where the Greeks and Romans placed certain Figures (calle! 
Herme from him) made of Marble or Braſs, with the Head of: 
Mercury, but downwards of a Square Figure. 

(s) As the Feciales, or Prieſts of Mars, proclaimed War; ſo the 
. or Prieſts of Mercury, were employed in all Embal- 
Ges and Treaties of Peace. 

(6) Hirgil, Ano. IV. 242. | 
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His moſt magnificent Temple was on Mount Cyllene. 
in Arcadgg. A Purſe was uſually hung at his Statue, 


to ſhow HE was the God of Profit or Gain; and in ancient 
Medals and Gems he bears the ſame Emblem in his 
Hand. The Animals ſacred to him were the Dog, the 
Goat and the Cock. 

By his Siſter Venus he had a Son called Hermaphro- 
ditus, a great Hunter. A Wood Nymph called Salma- 
cis fell in Love with him, but had the Mortification to 
be repulſed : Upon this, inflamed by her Paſſion, ſhe 
watched near a Fountain where he uſed to bathe ; and, 


when ſhe ſaw him naked in the Water, ruſhed to em- 


brace him: But the Youth ſtill avoiding her, ſhe prayed 
the Gods, their Bodies-might become one ; which was 
immediately granted, and (what was yet more wonder- 
ful) the Fountain retained the Virtue of making all, who 
uſed its Waters, Hermaphrodites (7). 

A late Author gives this Story another Turn. He 
ſays, the Fountain Salmacis (8) being incloſed with high 
Walls, very indecent Scenes paſſed there; but that a 
certain Greek of that Colony building an Inn there for 
the Entertainment of Strangers, the Barbarians who re- 
ſorted to it, by their Intercourſe with the Greeks be- 
came ſoftened and civilized ; which gave Riſe to the 
Fable of their changing their Sex. 

Mercury had other Children ; particularly Pan, Do- 
lips, Echion, Caicus Eryx, Bunus, Phares, and the La- 
res; with ſeveral others. 

If we have Recourſe to the Egyptian Mythology, 
we ſhall preſently ſee, that the Hercury of the Greeks 
and Romans had his Original in this Country. The 4- 
uubis or Tayaut, the Symbol of the Dog-Star, which 
uſhered in their annual Inundation, was depictured 
with a full Purſe. in his Hand: This Horus or Symbol 
they termed Marcolet (9). In the other Hand they 


0 See Ovid's Deſcription of this Adventure. Metam, Book IV. 
288, - # Er 
(8) In Caria, near the City of Halicarnaſſut. 1 
| 9) From Racal, to trade or detraud, comes Marczlet, Merchan- 
dze; The Re-union of theſe Senſes gives Mercury the Right of 
Cheating as well as Dealing. | 
Call:dum quicquid placuit joceſo | 
Condere Furto. Horice Book I. Ode 10. 7. | 
E 2 placed 
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placed the Pole croſſed, which denoted the Riſing of 


the Waters, as the Serpent entwined round it ſignilied © 


Security : This Staff was terminated with little Wings, 
the Token or Hieroglyphick of the Eteſian Winds, which 
regulated the Waters. All the myltic Truths con- 
cealed under this Figure were ſoon forgotten: Anubis, 
like the other Horus, became realized into a God, and 
took the Name of Hannobeach (10) or the Orator His 
Wand and Geſture helped on the Metamorphojrs ; and 
he was at once the Deity of Eloquence and Arts, and 
the Meſſenger of the Gods: His Caduceus aſſumed that 
Name (11), from the Sanctity and Virtues aſcribed to 
it. The Riſing of Sirius, or the Dog-otar, befote 
Dawn, being an Obſervation of the laſt Importance in 
Egypt ; to denote it they placed a Cock by the Side of 
Anubis, and the Purſe in his Hand, and the Goat at his 
Feet; which ſhewed the Sale of their Summer and Au— 
tumn Productions, till the Sun entered the Sign of (Ca- 
pricorn. 

Mercury is deſcribed by the Greek and Latin Poets, as 
a fair beardleſs Youth, with flaxen Hair, lively blue 
Eyes, and a ſmiling Countenance ; having Wings aflix- 
ed to his Hat and Sboes (12), and his Caduceus extend- 
ed in his Hand. 

The Hermes Triſmegifius of the Egyptians, who was 
King of Thebes and one of their firſt Philoſophers and 
Legiſlators, ſhould by no Means be confounded with an 
maginary Divinity, to whom he bears not the leaſt Re- 

ation. 8 | 


a T—— „ — — 


C H A P. XXV. Of Venus. 


T\ HE next Deity that offers, is that powerful G od- 
deſs, whoſe Influence is acknowledged by God: 


(10; Hannebeach. - See Iſaiah lvi, 10. 

(11) From Cadiſt, holy or ſeparated. 

(12) Theſe had peculiar Names amongſt the R:iman: ; his Shoes 
were called Taleria, and his Cap Fetaſus. 1 
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and Men. Cicero mentiohs Four of the Name (1) ; but 
the Venus generally known 1s ſhe, who 1s fabled ro have 
ſprung from the Froth or Fermentation raiſed by the 
Genitals of (2) Saturn, when cut off by his Son Jupiter 
and thrown into the Sea: Hence ſhe gained the Name 
of Aphrodite (3). As ſoon as born ſhe was laid in a 
beautiful Conch or Shell embelliſhed with Pearl, and 
by gentle Zephyrs wafted to the Ile of Cythera in the 
Agean Sea; from whence ſhe failed to Cyprus, which 
ſhe reached in April: Here, as ſoon as ſhe landed, 
Flowers roſe beneath her Feet, the Nours received her 
and braided her Hair with golden Fillets, after which 
ſhe was by them wafted to Heaven. Her Charms ap- 
peared ſo attractive in the Aſſembly of the Gods, that 
moit of them deſired her in Marriage: HVulcau, by the 
Advice of Jupiter, put Poppy in her Nectar, and by in- 
toxicating her gained the Poſſeſſion. | 
Few of the Deities have been fo extenſively wor- 
ſhipped, or under a greater Variety of Names. She 
was called Cytherea, * Paphia, Cypria, Erycina, Idalia, 
Acidalia, from the Places where the was in a particular 
Manner adored. Other Appellations _ given her 
from her principal Attributes. She was ſtiled Yidrix 
(4), to denote her reſiſtleſs Sway over the Mind; Amica, 
from her being propitious to Lovers; Apaturia, from 
the Deceit and Inconſtancy of her. Votaries ; Rideny, 
from her Love of Mirth and Laughter (5); Horteaffs 
from her influencing the Vegetation of Plants and 
Flowers; Marina, from her being born of the Sea ; Me- 


(1) The 1ſt, the Daughter of Czlum; the 2d, the Feaus A hr o- 
dita; the 3d, born of Jupiter and Dione, and the Wife of Futcan 
and the 4th, Aftarte, or the Syrian Venus, the Miſtreſs of Adenis/ 

(2) Sce Ch. 2. Paragr. 1. ad fin. 

(3) From *A$pic, Froth; though ſome derive it from 4pgainuy to 
run mad, becauſe all Love is infatuation or Frenzy, 

(4) Under this Character ſhe is repreſented leaning on a Shield, 
and carrying Victory in her Right Hand and a Sceptre in her Left: 
— other Times with a Helmet, aud the Apple of Paris in her 

nd. 

(s) WMrace, Lib. I. Ode 2. 33. Sive tu mavis Erycina ridens; ſo 
Hmer calls her $M0uu3i;, or the Laughter-lying Queen z Iliad. 
I, 424. 
E 3 lanis 
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lanis, from her wag 00 in nocturnal (6) Amours ; 


Meretrix, from the Proſtitution of her Votaries ; and 
Genetrix, from her preſiding over the Propagation of 
Mankind: The Epithet of Migonitis was given her, 
from her Power in the Management of Love (5); 
and that of Murcia and Myriæa, on account of the 
Myrtle conſecrated to her: She was named Verticordia, 
from her Power of changing the Heart; for which Rea- 
ſon the Greeks ſtiled her 'ETmireopia; The Spartans 
called her Venus Armata ; becauſe, when they were be- 
ſieged by the Meſſenians, their Wives (unknown to their 
Huſbands) raiſed the Siege: The Romans termed her 
Barbata; becauſe, when a Diſeaſe had ſeized the Wo- 
men, in which they loſt all their Hair, on their Prayers 
to Venus it grew again: A Temple was dedicated to 
her, by the Appellation of Calua; becauſe, when the 
Gauls inveſted the Capitol, the Women offered their 
Hair to make Ropes for the Engines: She had alſo the 
Epithet of Cluacina (8), from her Image being erected 
in the Place where the Peace was concluded between 


the Romany and Sabines. 


Let us now enquire a little into the Actions aſcribed 
to this Goddeſs, Her conjugal Behaviour we ſhall ſee, 
under the Article of /u/can ; and find, it was none of the 
moſt edifying. Her Amours were numerous. Not to 
mention Apollo, Neptune, Mars and Mercury, who boaſt- 
ed of her Favours (9); ſhe had Anzas (10) by AnchTſ: : 
but her principal Favourite was Adonis, the Son of 
Cynaras King of Cyprus and Myrrha, a Youth of incom- 
parable Beauty. He was unfortunately killed by a wild 
Boar in hunting: Venus, who flew to his Aſſiſtance, te- 
ceived in her Foot a Prick of a Thorn, and the Blood 


'4 
(6) From An, black, becauſe Lovers chuſe the Night. 
(7) From piymyes, to mix or mingle ; fo Virgil An. VII. 661. 
Mixta Deo Mulier. © 

(8) From Clue to fight. | 
_. (9) By Apolh ſhe had El:fry:n and five Sons; by Neptune, Eryx, 
and Meligunis a Daughter; by Mars, Timer and Pallar; and by 
Mercury, Hermaphrecd;tus. 

(10) She immortalized Zneas by purifying and anointing his Body 
with Ambroſial Eſſence, and the Remans deified him by the Name of 
dngiges, We have ſeveral antient Inſcriptions, Des Indi geti. 15 
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which dropped from it produced the Damaſk Roſe (11) ; 
but coming too late to ſave him, ſhe changed him into 
the Flower Anemone, which till retains a Crimſon Co- 
lour (12): After this ſhe obtained of Proſerpine, that 
Adonis ſhould continue fix Months with her on Earth, 
and fix Months remain in the lower Regions. 

The moſt remarkable Adventure of Venus was her 
famous Conteſt with Juno and Min rva for Beauty. 
The Goddeſs of Diſcord, reſenting her not being invited 
with the other Deities to the Marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, ſecretly threw in amongſt the Company a Gol- 
den Apple, with this Inſcription, Let it be given to the 
faireſt (13). The Competitors for this Prize were the 
Three Goddeſſes above-mentioned. Jupiter referred 
them to Paris, youngeſt Son of Priamus King of Trey, 
who then kept his Father's Flocks on Mount Jda + Be- 
fore him the Goddeſſes appeared, as moſt ſay, naked: 
Juno offered him Empire or Power; Minerva, Wiſdom ; 
and Venus endeavoured to bribe him, with the Promiſe 
of the Faireſt Woman in the World.. Fatally for himſelf 
and his Family, the Shepherd was more ſuſceptible of 
Love than of Ambition or Virtue, and decided the Point 
in Favour of Venus The Goddeſs rewarded him with 
Helen (14), whom he carried off from her Huſband Me- 
nelaus King of Sparta; and the Rape gave Riſe to that 
formidable Aſſociation of the Greek Princes, which end- 
- in the Deſtruction of his Family and the Ruin of 

roy. 

Venus, however propitious to Lovers, was very ſevere 
to ſuch as offended her. She changed the en 'of 
Amathus in Cyprus, into Oxen for their Cfuelty 
Propetides, who denied her Divinity, grew ſo ſi\gme- 
leſsly impudent, that they were faid to be hardened|into - 


(11) Ovid, Lib. X. 805, 710, &c. i 

(12) Some mythologize this Story, to ſignify by Adonis the Sun; 
who, during the Summer Signs, reſides with Yenus* on the Earth, 
and during the Winter with PReſerpine : The wild Boar which 
killed him is the Cold. 

(13) Detur . 

(14) Such Helem cp, and who can blame the Bey, 

W he in fe bright a Flame conſum d his Troy > Waller. 
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Stones (15): Hippomenes and Atalanta, where another 
Inſtance at her Reſentment ; for, after the had aſſiſted 
him to gain the Virgin, on their Neglect to pay her the 
due Offerings, ſhe infatuated them ſo, that they lay to- 
gether in the Temple of Cybele, who for that Profana- 
tion turned them into Lions (16). | 

Nor was ſhe leſs favourable to her Votaries. P;gma- 
lion a famous Statuary, from a Notion of the Inconve- 

niencies of Marriage, reſolved to live fingle : He had 
however formed a beautiful Image of a Virgin in Ivory, 
with which he fell ſo deeply enamoured, that he treated 
it as a real Miſtreſs, and by Prayers and Sacrifices con- 
tinually ſollicited Venus to animate his beloved Statue: 
His Wiſhes were granted, and by this enlivened Beauty 
he had a Son called Paphos who gave his Name to 
the City of Paphos in Cyprus (17). 

A Goddeſs, fo univerſally owned and adored, could 
not fail of Temples. That of Paphos in Cyprus was the 
Principal. In that of Rome, dedicated to her by the 
Title of Venus Libitina, were fold all Things neceſſary 
for Funerals : She had alſo a magnificent Shrine, built 
for her by her Son Aneas, on Mount Eryx in Sicih. 
The Sacrifices uſually offered to her were white Goats 
and Swine, with Libations of Wine, Milk and Honey: 

The Victims were crogyned with Flowers or Wreaths 
of Myrtle. The Birds ſacred to her were, the Swan, 
the Dove, and the Sparrow. 

So far for the Venus Pandemos or Popularis, the God- 
dels of wanton and effeminate Love: but the Ancients 
had another Venus, whom they ſtiled Urania and Cœleſlis, 
who was indeed no other than the Syrian Aflarte; and 
to whom they aſcribed no Attributes, but ſuch as were 
ſtrictly chaſte and virtuous. Of this Deity they admit- 
ted no corporeal Reſemblance ; but ſhe was repreſented 
by the Form of a Globe ending conically (18), and 
pure Fire only was burnt on her Altars: Her Sacrifices 


(15) See Ovid, Lib. X. I. 238. N 

(16) See the Article of Cybele, and Ovid Lib. X. 560. 

(15) Ovid, Lib, X. 243. | 

(18) This Manner of Repreſentation was borrowed from the Ara- 
Sant and Syrians, who thought the Deity was not to be expreſſed 
by any corporcal Form. 
were 
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were Called Nephalia on account of their Sobriety, only 
Honey and- Wine being offered, but no Animal Victims 
except the Heifer ; nor was the Wood of Figs, Vines, 
or Mulberries ſuffered to be uſed in them. 

This Diſtinction of two Venuſes, the Chaſte and the 
Impure, leads us to the true Explication of the. Fable. 
In the different Attributes of the Egyptian I/is, we ſee 
theſe contradictory Characters explained: he %s, 
crowned with the Creſcent Star of ſome of the Zodiacal 
Signs, is the celeſtial Venus; the is with the Terreſttial 
Symbols (ſuch, as the Heads of Animals, a Multitude 
of Breaſts, or a Child in her Lap) became the Goddeſs 
of Fruitfulneſs and Generation, and conſequently the 
Venus Pandemos : As the latter was regarded, as a Di- 
vinity propitious to Luxury and Pleaſure, it is no Won- 
der, it ſhe ſoon gained the Aſcendant over her Rival. 
In Phenicia and Egypt, the young Girls, (19) confecrated 
to the Service of the Terreſtrial Iſis, uſually refided in 
a Tent or Grove near her 'Temple, and were common 
Proſtitutes ; whereas thoſe devoted to the Celeſtial %, 
or Venus Urania, were ſtrictly chaſte : Theſe Taber- 
nacles were called the Pavillion of the Girls (20), and, 
gave Riſe to the Name of Venus aſcribed to the Goddeſs 
of Love. The Syrians alſo called the terreſtrial e, Me- 
lita or Jlythyie (21); and the Greeks and Romans adopted 
F the ſame Mme. Thus the Symbolical /e of Eger 
F - (after producing the different Deities of Cybele, Rhea, 
Veſta, Juno, Diana, Luna, Hecate, and Preſerpine) formed 


Venus; fo eaſily do Superſtition and Invention multiply 
the Objects of Idolatry. 

As Venus was the Goddeſs of Love and Pleaſure, it 
is no Wonder, if the Poets have been laviſh in the De- 


(19) They were called K:572pog0,, or Baſket-Blarers, becauſe they 
carried the Offerings. | 
(20) Sucerth Venoth, the Tabernacle of the Girls. The Greeks 
and Romans, who could not pronounce the Word Venoth, called it 
Venes or Venus; and hearing the Tents of Venus fo often ment 
took it for the Name of the Goddeſs herſeif. 
(21) From jeled to beget, comes Hitta Generation 
Latins well expreſſed by Diva Genitrix or Genitaljs, 
Carmea Seculare, I. 14. ; = 
15 E 5 ſcription 


alſo the different Characters of the common and celeſtial - © 
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ſcription of her Beauties: Both Homer and Virgil have 
(22) given us fine Pictures of this Kind. Nor were the 
antient Sculptors and Painters negligent on fo intereſting 
a Subject: Phidias formed her Statue of Ivory and Gold, 
with one Foot on a Tortoiſe (23) : Scopas repreſented 
her riding on a He-Goat ; and Praxiteles wrought her 
Statue at Cnidos of white Marble, half opening her Lips 
and ſmiling. Apelles drew her, as juſt emerged from 
the Sea, and preſſing the Water out of her Hair; a 
Piece, that was reckoned ineſtimable. It were endleſs, 
to mention the Variety of Attitudes, in which ſhe is re- 
preſented in Antique Gems and Medals (24) : Some- 
times ſhe is cloathed in Purple, glittering with Gems, 
her Head crowned with Roſes, and drawn in her Ivory 
Car, by Swans, Doves, or Sparrows; at others ſhe is 
repreſented ſtanding, with the Graces attending her ; 
but in all Poſitions, Cupid her Son is her inſeparable 
Companion. I ſhall only add, that the Statue, called 
the Medicean Venus, is the beſt Figure of her which 
Time has preſerved. | 


— 


CHAP. XXXVI. Of the Attendants of Vexus; 
vis, Cupid, Hymen, and the Horæ or Hours. 


EFORE we cloſe the Article of Venus, it is neceſ- 

wy to give ſome Account of the Deities, who 

were uſually repreſented in her Train, and formed a 
Part of that State with which ſhe uſually appeared. 


22.) She ſaid; and turning round, her Neck ſbe ſbew' 
0 Thi with Celeſtial Char ms divinely pricey 4 8 
Her waving Locts immortal Fragrance ſhed, 
And breath'd ambreſial Sweets around her Head : 
* In flowing Pornp her radiant Robe was ſeen, 
And all the Goddeſs ſparkled in her Mein.“ 
Pitt's Virgil, Eneid I. 402. 

(23) This Statue was at Elis ; and the Tortoiſe was deſigned to 
thew, that Women ſhould not go much abroad, but attend their do- 
meſtick Affairs. 

(24) See a great Number of theſe in Mr. Ogle's Antiquities, il 
luſtrated by antieat Gems; a Work, which it is a great Loſs to the 
Publick, that ingenious an worthy Centleman did not live to finiſh, 
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The firſt of theſe is Cupid, Some make him one of 
the moſt ancient of the Deities; and fay, he had no Pa- 
rents, but ſucceeded immediately after Chaos, Others 
report, that Nox or Night produced an Egg ; which be- 
ing hatched under her ſable Wings, brought forth Cupid 
or Love, who with LJ Pinions immediately flew 
through the whole World (1). But the common Opi- 
nion is, that Cupid was the Son of Mars and Venus and 
the Favourite Child of his Mother; who without his 
Aid, as ſhe confeſſes in Virgil (2), could do little Exe- 
cution : Indeed the Poets, when they invoke the Mo- 
ther, ſeldom fail to make their joint Addreſſes to the 
Son (3). Perhaps the Conſciouſneſs of his own Impor- 
tance rendered this little Divinity ſo arrogant, that on 
many Occaſtons he forgat his filial Duty. This Cupid 

| belonged to the Venus Pandemos or Populuris, and was 
called Anteros or Laff. 
hut the Ancients mention another Cupid, Son of Ju- 
piter and Venus, of a nobler Character; whoſe Delight 
it was to raiſe refined Sentiments of Love and Virtue, 
whereas the other inſpired baſe and impure Deſires: 
His Name was Er6s or true Love. Eris bore a Golden 
Dart, which cauſed real Joy and Affection; Anterss a 
Leaden Arrow, which raiſed a fleeting Paſſion, ending 
in Satiety and Diſguſt (4). ; 

Cupid was uſually repreſented naked, to ſhew that 
Love has nothing of its own: He is armed with a. 
Bow apd Quiver tull of Darts, to ſhew his Power over 
the Mind ; and crown'd with Roſes, to ſhew the de- 
lightful but tranſitory Pleaſures he beſtows. Sometimes 
he is depictured Blind, to denote that Love ſees no Faults 
in the Object beloved; at others he appears, with a 
Roſe in one Hand and a Dolphin in the other; ſome- 
times he is ſeen ſtanding between Hercules and Mercury, 
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(1) Others make him the Son of rut, the God of Counſel; 
who being drunk begat him on P:nia the Goddeſs of Poverty; others, 
the Son of Cz'us and Terra; and ſome, of Zephyrus and Fra. 

(2) Virgil, Fa. I. 368. | 

(3) See Herace, Lib. I. Ode xxx. et Paſſim. , 

(4) Ovid unites the two Characters in the Oue Deity 3 Metamor. 
Book I. 468. 
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to ſignify the Prevalence of Eloquence and Valour in 
Love; at others he is placed near Fortune, to expreſs, 
how much the Succeſs of Lovers depends on that in- 
conſtant Goddeſs : He is always drawn with Wings, to 
typify, that nothing is more fleeting than the Paſſion he 
excites. 

The Egyptian Horus, which attended the terreftrial 
1s or the Venus Popularis or Pandemos, according to the 
Cuſtom of the Neomeniz, was repreſented with different 
Attributes; ſometimes with the Wings of the Eleſan 
Wind, at others with the Club of Hercules (5) and the 
Arrows of Apollo, fitting on a Lion, driving a Bull, 
tying a Ram, or having a large Fiſh in his Nets: "Theſe 
Signs of the different Seaſons of the Year gave Riſe to 
as many Fables. The Empire of Eris or Love was 
made to extend to Heaven and Farth, and even to the 
Depths of the Ocean; and this litde but powerful 
Child had difarmed Gods and Men. 

Hymen, the ſecond Attendant of Venus, was the God 
of Marriage, and the Son of Bacchus and that God- 
deſs 6). He is faid to be born in Attica; where he 
made it his Bufineſs, to reſcue Virgins carried off by 
Robbers, and to reſtore them to their Parents : On this 
Account all Maids newly married offered Sacrifices to 
him, as alſo to the Goddeſs of Concord. He was in- 
voked in the nuptial Ceremony (7) in a particular 
Manner. 

This God was repreſented of a fair Complexion, 
crowned with Amaricus or the Herb Sweet Marjoram, 
and rob'd in a Veil of Saffron Colour, repreſentative of 
the Bridal Bluſhes ; with a Torch lighted in his Hand, 
hecauſe the Bride was carried always Home by Torch- 
Light. 

very one knows it was a conſtant Cuſtom of the 
oriental Nations, on the Wedding-Day to attend the 
Bridegroom and Bride with Torches and Lamps: The 
Chorus on theſe Occaſions was Hu ! Humeneh ! Here be 
- (5) There is a Gem in Mr. Ogle's Antiquities, anfwering this De- 
ſcription. 

(6) Hymen is thought to be the Son of the Coddeſs Venus Urania, 
or the celeſtial Venn. 


(7) They repeated oftea the Werds, O Hymen, O 2 
cosa 
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comes ! This is the Feſtival (8)! The Horus, exhibited 
on this Occaſion in Egypt, was a young Man bearing a 
Lamp or Torch, placed near the is which denoted th 
Day of the Month fix'd for the Ceremony. 

The Graces, who always attended Venus, have been 

already deſcribed with the Muſes, under the Article of 
Apollo. 
"The Horæ or Hours were the Daughters of Sa and 
Chronis or Time, and the Harbingers of their Fathet: 
They were alſo the Nurſes of Veuns, as well as her 
Dreſſers, and made a neceſſary Part of her Train. 


— 


C HAP. XXXVII. Of Vor cx. 
7 2 HOUG if the Huſband ſhould uſually precede 


the Wife, yet Vulcan was too unhappy in Wed-- 


lock to obtain this Diſtinction. There were ſeveral of 
the Name 4 ) ; but the Principal, who arrived at the 
Honour of being deified, was the Son of Jupiter and 
Juno; or, as others ſay, of Juno alone. However this 
be, he was ſo e deformed, that his Father 
threw him down from Heaven to the Iſle of Lemnos, and 


f lin the Fall be broke his Leg 2): Others report, that 


q . 


Juso herſelf, diſguſted at his Sight, hurled him into the 
va, where he was nurſed by 7 hetis (3). 
The firſt Reſidence of Vulcan on Earth was in the Ifle 


of Lemnos (4); where he ſet up his Forge, and taught 


Men how to ſoften and poliſh Braſs and Iron: From 


(8) From He lo! or here he is, and AMeneh the Feaſt or Sacrifice, 


comes Hymeneus. 

(1) The + 1ſt, faid to be the Son of Cælus; the 2d, the Son of 
Nilus, called Opas ; the 3d, the Son of Jupiter and June, mentioned 
above ; and the 4th, the Son of Manaliur, who reſided in the Ful- 
canian or Liparean Iſles. ” 

(2) He was caught by the Lemritans, or he had broken his Neck. 
It is added, he was a whole Day in falling. 

(3) Others report, he fell on theAiand, and was nurſed by Apes; 
and that Jupiter expelled him the Skies, for attempting to reſcue 
Juno, when ſhe conſpired againſt him. : 

(4) Becauſe Lemnes abounds in Minerals and hot es” 

. ence 
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thence he removed, to the Liparean Ifles near Sicih; 
where, with the Aſſiſtance of the Cyclops, he made Ju- 
piter treſh I hunderbolts, as the Old grew decayed. He 
alſo wrought an Helmet for Pluto, which rendered him 
inviſible ; a Trident for Neptune, that ſhakes both Land 
and Sea; and a Dog of Braſs for Jupiter, which he 
animated fo, as to perform (5) all the natural Functions 
of that Animal: Nor is this a Wonder, when we conſi— 
der, that at the Defire of the ſame God he formed 
Pandora, who was ſent with the fatal Box to Promethens, 
as has been related in its Place. In ſhort, Vulcan was 
the general Armourer of the Gods. He made Bacchns a 
golden Crown, to preſent to Ariadne ; a Chariot lor the 
Fun, and another for Mars At the Requeſt of Tell, 
he fabricated the divine Armour of Achilles, whole 
Shield is ſo beautifully deſcribed by Homer (6) ; as allo, 
at the Intreaty of Venus, the invincible Armour cf 
nens (7). To conclude, with an Inſtance of his Skill 
this Way; in Revenge for his Mother June's Unkind- 
neſs, he preſented her a golden Chair, managed by ſuch 
unſeen Springs, that, when ſhe ſat down in it, ſhe was 
not able to move, till ſhe was forced to beg her deliver- 
ance from him. | | 
Vulcan, like the reſt of the Gods, had ſeveral Names 
or Appellations. He was called Lemnizs, from the Iſle of 
Lemnos conſecrated to him; Mulciber, or Mulcifer, ſrom 
his Art of ſoftening Steel and Iron: By the Greeks, Hephai- 
fies, from his delighting in Flames or Fire; and A'neus 
and Lipareus, from the Places ſuppoſed to be his Forges 
(8). As to his Worſhip, he had an Altar in common with 
Prometheus (o); and was one of the Gods who preſided 
over Marriage, becauſe he firſt introduced the Uſe of 
Torches at the Nuptial Rites. It was cuſtomary with 
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(5) Jupiter gave this Dog to Europa, ſhe to Pricris, and by her 
it was given to Cephalus her Huſband, and by Jupiter after turned 
to a Stone. 

(6) See Iliad, Lib. 18. 

(7) Yirgil, Æneid VIII. 

(8) On Account of the Yelcanzes and fiery Eruptions there. 

(9) Prometheus firſt invented Fire, Vulcan the Uſe of it in mak- 

3 ine Arms and Utenſils, | 
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many Nations, after Victory to gather the Enemy's 
Arms in a Heap, and offer them to Vulcan. His prin- 
cipal Temple was in a conſecrated Grove at the Foot 
of Mount tna, guarded by Dogs, who had the Diſ- 
cernment to diſtinguiſh his Votaries, to tear the Vicious 
and fawn upon the Virtuous. 
The proper Sacrifice to this Deity was a Lion, to de- 
note the reſiſtleſs Fury of Fire. His Feſtivals were dif- 
ferent: At thoſe called Protervia, amongſt the Romans, 
they ran about with lighted Torches: The Vulcunia 
wexe celebrated by throwing living Animals into the 
Fire: The Lampadophoria were Races performed to his 
Honour, where the Contention was to carry lighted 
Torches to the Goal; but whoever overtook the Perſon 
before him, had the Privilege of delivering him his 
Torch to carry, and to retire with Honour. 

Vulcan, however diſagreeable his Perſon, was ſenſible 
of Love. His firſt Paſſion was for Minerva, and he 
had Jupiler's Conſent to make his Addreſſes to her; but 
his Courtſhip was too ill placed, to be ſucceſsful. He 
was more fortunate in his Suit to Venus, though he had 
no great Reaſon to boaſt of his Lot: The Goddeſs was 
too great a Beauty to be conſtant, and Vulcan too diſ- 
apreeable to be happy. She choſe Mars for her Gallant, 
and the Intrigue for ſome Time went on ſwimmingly : 
As Apollo or the Sun had a Friendſhip for the Huſband, 
Mars was particularly fearful of his diſcovering the Af- 
fair; and therefore ſet a Boy, called 4/e4ryon or Gallus, 
to warn him and his fair Miſtreſs of the Sun's Approach : 
The Centinel unluckily fell afleep; and fo the Sun 
ſaw them together, and let Vulcan preſently into the 
Secret. The Blackſmith God, to revenge the Injury, 
againſt their next Meeting contrived ſo fine and im- 
perceptible a Network, that they were taken in their 
Guilt and expoſed to the Ridicule of the Gods, till 
releaſed at the Interceſſion of Neptune. Mars, to pu- 
niſh Alectryen for his Neglect, changed him into a Cock ; 
who, to atone his Fault, by Crowing gives conſtant 
Notice of the Sun-Rite (10). 


(oo) See Ovid, Lib. IV. 171. . 
| This 
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* This Deity, as the God of Fire, was repreſented v4. 
riouſly in different Nations: The Egyptians depicted him 
proceeding out of an Egg plac'd in the Mouth of 7upi. 
ter, to denote the radical or natural Heat diffus'd 
through all created Beings. Some Hiſtorians make him 
one of the firſt Egyptian Kings, who for his Goodnef 
was deify'd ; and add, that King Menes erected a noble 
Temple to him at Thebes, with a Coloſſal Statue Seven- 
ty-five Feet high. . The Phenicians ador'd him by the 
Name of Cry/or, and thought him the Author and 
Cauſe of Lightning and all fiery Exhalations. Some 
Writers confound him with the 7abal Cain of Scripture, 
In antient Gems and Medals of the Greeks and Romans, 
he is figur'd as a lame, deform'd, and ſqualid Man, 
working at the Anvil, and uſually attended by his Men 
the Cyclops, or by ſome God or Goddeſs who come to 
aſk his Aſſiſtance. 

To examine into the Ground of this Fable, we muſt 
once more have Recourſe to the Egyptian Antiquities, 
The Horus of the Egyptians was the moſt mutable Fi- 


gure on Earth; for he aſſum'd Shapes, ſuitable to all 


Seaſons of Time, and Ranks of People : To direct the 
Huſbandmen, he wore a Rural Dreſs ; by a Change of 
Attributes he became the Inſtructor of the Smiths and 
other Artificers, with whoſe Inſtruments he appear'd a- 
dorn'd. This Horus of the Smiths had a ſhort or lame 
Leg,  towfrgnify that Agriculture or Huſbandry halts 
. the Aſſiſtance of the Handicraft or mechanic 
Arts: In this Apparatus he was call'd Mulciber (11), 
Hephaiſtos (12), and Vulcan (13) ; all which Names the 
Greeks and Romans adopted with the Figure, which (as 
uſual) they converted from a Symbol to a God. Now, 
as this Horus was remov'd from the vide of the beautiful 
Ifis, or Venus Pandemos, to make Room for the martial 
Horus expoſed in Time of War, it gave Riſe to the Fa- 

11) From Malac to direct and manage, and Ber or Beer a Cave 
or Mine, comes Mulciber, the King of the Mines or Forges, 

(12) From Aph Father, and He Fire, is form'd Epbaiſta, or He- 
pheftion the Father of Fire. 


(13) From Wall to work, and Canan to haſten, comes Molcar, 
or Work finiſhed. | | 
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ble of Vulcan's being ſupplanted in his Wife's Affections 
by the God of M ar. 


— 


> 
CH A P. XXVII. Of the Offipring of Vulcan. 


T\HOUGH Vulcan had no Iſſue by Venus, yet he 
had a pretty numerous Offspring. We have al- 
ready mention'd his Paſſion for Minerva. This Goddeſs 
coming one Day to beſpeak ſome Armour of him, he 
attempted to raviſh her; and in the Struggle his Seed 
fell on the Ground, and produc'd the Monſter Erich. 
theys or Ericlubentus (1): Minerva nouriſh'd him in her 
Thigh, and afterwards gave him to be nurſed by Aglau- 
ros, Pandroſos, and Herſe, the Daughters of Cecrops 
King of Athens; with a ſtrict Caution, not to look in- 
to the Cradle or Coffer which held him: The firſt and 
laſt, neglecting this Advice, ran mad. Eridbonius, be- 
ing born with deform'd or (as ſome ſay) Serpentine Legs, 
was (to hide them) the firſt Inventor of Chariots. He 
was the 4th King of Athens, and a Prince of great Juſ- 
tice and Equity. 

Cacus, another Son of Vulcan, was of a different 
Character: He was a notorious Robber, and receiv'd 
his Name from his conſummate Villainy (2). He fixd 
himſelf on Mount Aventine, and from thence infeſted 
all aly with his Depredations : Having ſtolen ſome Ox- 
en from Hercules, he dragg'd them backwards to his 
Cave (3), that the Robbery might not be diſcover'd by 
the Tracks; Hercules however, paſſing that Way, 
heard the lowing of his Cattle, broke open the Doors, 
and ſeizing the Wretch put him to Death. 

A Third Son of Vulcan, Cæculus (4), fo call'd from 
his little Eyes, reſembled his Brother Cacus, and liv'd 
by Prey. It is ſaid, that as his Mother ſat by the Fire, 

(1) Deriv'd from ige Contention, and x the Earth. g 

(2) From xax©-, bad or wicked. 

(3) Virgil has given a fine Deſcription of this Cave, but he 
makes him but half a Man. See neid VIII. 194. 

(4) It is thought the noble Roman Family of Cæcilii derive their 
Name from him. Sce Virgil, Aneid X. 544, and Æneid 1 67 8 
5 a Spar 
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a Spark flew into her Lap, upon which ſhe conceiy'q 
Others ſay, ſome Shepherds tound him in the Fire ag 
ſoon as born. He founded the City Præneſte. 

By his Wife Aglaia one of the Graces, Vulcan had ſe. 
veral Sons; as Ardalus, the Inventor of the Pipe calld 
Tibia; Brotheus, who being deform'd like his Father, 
deſtroy'd himſelf in the Fire, to avoid the Reproaches 
he met with; AÆthiops, who gave his Name to the ibi. 
opians, before call'd Athereans ; Olenus, the Founder of 
a City of his own Name in Beotia, Agyptus, from 
whom, Agypt was call d; Albion, Periphenus, Morgio, 


hem, und cdi as other 8. 


nn 


CH AP. XXXIX. Of the Crcrors and Pory- 


PHEMUS, 


H E Cyclops were the Sons of Neptune and Amphi- 
trite. The Principal were Brontes, Steropes, and 
Pyracmon ; but their hes Number was above. a Hun- 
dred. They were the Journey-men of Vulcan. It is 
ſaid, that, as ſoon as they were born, Jupiter threw 
them into Tartarus; but that they were deliver'd at the 
Interceſſion of Tellus, and fo became the Aſſiſtants of 
the God Vulcan. They had each but One Eye (1), 
lac'd in the Middle of their Foreheads ; and liv'd on 
ſuch Fruits and Herbs, as the Earth brought forth with- 
out Cultivation. They are reported to have built the 
Walls of Mycene and 7 yrinthia with ſuch maſſy Stones, 
that the ſmalleſt requir'd two Yoke of Oxen to draw it. 
The Dealers in Mythology ſay, that the Cyc/ops ſignify 
the Vapours rais'd in the Air, which occaſion Thunder 
and Lightning. | | 
With theſe we may claſs Polyphemus ; who, like the 
Cyclops, had but one Eye, and was the Son of Neptune ; 
but of ſo gigantic a Stature, that his very Aſpect was 
terrible. 15 Abode was in Sicily ; where he ſurpriz d 


Ulyſſes and his Companions, of whom he devour'd Three; 
(1) From K- Circulus, and 5, Oculus, that is the One- 
but 


Ey'd Men. 


SMES. EOS. 
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but Ulyſſes making hin drunk blinded him with a Fire- 
brand, and fo eſcap'd with the reſt. Virgil has given us 
a fine Deſcription of this Scene (2). 


— 


— 


. XL. Of Minerva or PALLAS. 


E come next to Minerva or Pallas, one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſh'd of the Dii Majores, as being 
the Goddeſs of Wiſdom and the Sciences. Cicero men- 
tions Five (1) of this Name; but the moit conſiderable 
was the Daughter of Juyiter, not by any infamous A- 
mour, nor even by the conjugal Bed, but the Child of 
his Brain. It is ſaid her Father, ſeeing Juno barren, 
through Grief ſtruck his Forehead ; and three Months 
after Minerva came forth (2). On the Day of her Na- 
tivity it rain'd Gold at Rhodes (3). Her firſt Appear- 
ance on Earth was in Libya ; where beholding her own 
Beauty in the Lake Triton, ſhe from thence gain'd the 
Name of Tritonts (4). 

She had (beſide) feveral other Appellations amongſt 
| the Greeks or Romans. She was call'd Pallas, from the 
| Pbrandiſhing her Spear in War; Athena, becauſe ſhe was 


(2) See Virgil Eneid, Lib. III. 618. 

(1) The 1ſt, the Mother of Ap:/b or Latena; the 2d, produced 
from the Nile, and worſhipp'd at Ci in Egypt; the 3d, the Child 
of Jupiter's Brain; the 4th, the Daughter of Jupiter and Corypha, 
who invented Chariots with four Wheels; and the $gth, the Child 
of Pallas, whom ſhe kill'd, becauſe he attempted her Chaſtity. 

(2) It is ſaid, Vulcan was the Midwife, by cleaving his Skull with 
a Hatchet; but, that ſeeing an arm'd Virago come out inſtead of a 
Child, he ran away: Others report, that when Jupiter ſwallowed 
Metis, one of his Wives, he became with Child of Pallas. 

(3) Hence the Rhodians were the firſt who worſhipp'd her, as 
Claudian remarks. 

Auratos Rhodiis imbres naſcente Minerva 
duxiſfſe Jover ferunt. ; 
Some ſay it was, becauſe ſhe taught them the Art of making Co- 
kſal Statues. | 

(4) An annual Ceremony was perform'd at this Lake by the V7r- 
Zins, who in diſtinct Bodies attack'd each other with various Wea- 
pons : The firſt that fell was efteem'd not a Maid, and thrown into 
the Lake; but ſhe, who receiv'd moſt Wounds, was carried off in 
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born full-grown and never ſuckled, whence alſo ſhe oh. 
tain'd the Name of Ametros or Motherleſs : The Epi. 
thet of Parthenis or the Virgin was given her, on ac. 
count of her perpetual Chaſtity ; that of Ergatis or the 
Workwoman, for her Excellency in Spinning and Wear. 
ing; Mufica, from her inventing the Pipe; Pylotis, be. 
cauſe her Image was ſet up in the Gates; and G/auy. 
fis (5) or Green-Ey'd, becauſe her Eyes were of that 
Caſt, like thoſe of the Owl. 

Minerva was the Goddeſs of War, Wiſdom, and 
Arts; ſuch as Weaving, the making Oil; Muſick, el. 
pecially the Pipe (6); of building Caſtles, over which 
ſhe preſided ; and, in ſhort, was the Patroneſs of all 
thoſe Sciences, which render Men uſeful to Society and 
themſelves, and entitle them to the Eſteem of Poſte- 
rity. 

We already have had occaſion to obſerve, how this 
Goddeſs vow'd a perpetual Virginity, and in what Manner 
ſhe rejected the Addreſſes of Vulcan. She was indeed 
very delicate on this Point; for ſhe depriv'd Tireſias of 
his Sight, becauſe he accidentally ſaw her bathing in the 
Fountain of Helicon ; but, at the Interceſſion of his 
Mother Charicle, ſhe relented fo far, that, to compenſate 
his Loſs, ſhe endued him with the Gift of Prophecy (7). 
Nor was ſhe leſs ſevere to Meduſa ; who being raviſh'd 
by Neptune in her Temple, ſhe reveng'd the Sacrilege, by 
turning her Locks into Snakes, and cauſing all who be- 
held her after to be chang'd into Stones. 

She was equally jealous of her Superiority in the Arts 
ſhe invented. Arachne a Libyan Princeſs, the Daughter 
of Idmon, had the Preſumption cher, her at Spin- 
ning; but the Folly coſt her dfar ; for Minerva ſtruck 
her with the Spindle on the Forehead ; and when ſhe at- 
tempted to hang herſelf through Deſpair, the Goddel; 
turn d her into a Spider, in which Shape ſhe ſtil] exer- 

(5) From Pazuxig, azure, Sea- green, or Sky-blue : whence the 
Poets call her the B/ue-Ey'd Maid. 

(6) It is faid, ſeeing her Cheeks reflected in the Water as ſhe 
play'd, ſhe threw away the Pipe with this Expreſſion; That Muſick 
evas too dear, if purchas'd at the Expence of Beauty. 'P 

(7) Ovid relates the Story of Tireftas very differently; for which 
ſee Metamer pb. Lib. III. 316. | 105 
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| ciſes the Profeſſion ſhe ſo much boaſted. The Reader. 
| may conſult Ovid, (8) if he would ſee this Story ſet in 
a beautiful Light. i 

As Conduct in Military Affairs is oppoſite to brutal 
Valour, fo Minerva is always by the Poets plac'd in con- 
traſt to Mars. Thus we ſee Homer makes her fide with 
the Greeks in the Trojan War, while the other Deity 
| takes the Part of the Enemy: The Succeſs is anſwerable 
to this Diſpoſition (9) ; and we ſee Prudence and Diſ- 
cipline victorious, over Valour without Counſel, and 
Force under no Direction. 

One of the moſt remarkable of Mrinerva's Adven- 
tures was her Conteſt with Neptune, of which Notice 
has been taken under the Article of that Deity. When 
Cecrops founded Athens, it was agreed, that whoever of 
theſe two Deities ſhould produce the moſt beneficial 
Gift to Mankind, ſhould give a Name to the New City; 
Neptune with a Stroke of his Trident produced a Horſe ; 
Pallas caus'd an Olive to ſpring from the Ground, and 
carried the Prize. The Meaning of this Fable was to 
point out, that Agriculture to a riſing Colony was of 
more Importance than Navigation. 

Minerva was highly honour'd, and had ſeveral Tem- 
ples, both in Greece and Italy. The Athenians, who al- 
ways had a particular Devotion to her as the Patroneſs 
of their City, in the flouriſhing State of their Repub- 
lick ereted a magnificent 'Temple to her by the Name 
of Parthenis or the Virgin-Goddeſs ; in which they plac'd 
her Statue of Gold and Ivory Thirty-nine Feet high, 
wrought by the Hands of Phidias. She had a Stately 
Temple at Rame, on Mount Awventine ; where her Feſti- 
val, call'd Minerwalia or N was celebrated 
ſor five Days ſucceſſively in the Month of March. She 
had her Altars, ſometimes in common with Vulcan, 
ſometimes with Mercury. The uſual Victim offer'd her, 
was a White-Heifer never yoked : The Animals ſacred 
to her were, the Cock for it's Courage, the Owl for its 
dagacity, and the Bafilifk for its Penetration, | 


(8) See Ovid, Lib. VI. 1. 
V Sec the Preface to Mr. Pipes Himer, 
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We muſt not here omit the Palladium (10), that fa. 
cred Statue of her, which fell down from Heaven, and 
was preſerv'd in Troy, as a Treaſure on whole Safety 
that of the Kingdom depended : But Diomedes and CH 
es found Means to ſteal it, and the City was ſoon after 
taken and deſtroy'd (11). However, it is certain that 
FEneas brought either this, or another of the ſame Kind, 
with him into /taly, and depoſited it at Lavinium; from 
whence it was remov'd to Rome, and plac'd in the Tem. 
ple of Veſta: When this Edifice was conſum'd by Fire, 
Metellus a noble Roman ruth'd in and brought it off, but 
with the Loſs of his Eyes; in Recompenſe for which 
heroic Action, he had the Privilege of coming to the 
Senate in a Chariot, that the Honour might in ſome 
Degree allay the Senſe of his Misfortune. The Rs. 
mans indeed, vain of their Trojan Deſcent, regarded 
the Palladium in the ſame Lade with their Anceſtots, 
and thought the Security and Duration of their Empire 
was annex d to the Poſſeſſion of this Guardian Image. 

We come next to enquire into the mythological Birth 
and Origin of this tabled Goddeſs, who is no other than 
the Egyptian Iſis under a new Dreſs or Form, and the 
ſame with the Pales or rural Goddeſs, of the Sabine 
(12). The Athenians, who were an Egyptian Colony 
from Sais, follow'd the Cuſtoms of their Anceſtors, by 
particularly applying themſelves to railing Flax for Li- 
nen Cloth, and the Cultivation of the Olive (13). 
Now the is worſhipp'd at Sais, as preſiding over thele 
Arts, was a Female Figure in compleat Armour : This 
(as Dijodorus tells us) was, becauſe the Inhabitants of 


(10) Authors differ, as to this Palladium ; ſome making it of 
Wood, and adding, it could move its Eyes and ſhake its Spear: 
Others ſay, it was compos'd of the Bones of Pelips, and ſold by the 
Scythians to the Trojans. 

(11) Some aſſert, it was a Counterfeit Palladium the Greet 
Generals ſtole away, and that Areas ſav'd the True One: Others 
make two Palladiums. . 

(12) To whoſe Honour the Feaſts call'd Palilia were celebrated. 
Now this Word is manifeſtly of Egyptian Derivation, being taken 
from Pelil, to govern the City; whence comes Pelilah, the Publick 
Order. | 
(13) The City of Saris deriv'd its Name from this Tree; Zaith, 
er 84s, ſignifying the Olive. 
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this Dynaſly were both the beſt Huſbandmen and Sol- 
diers in Egypt. In the Hand of this Image they placed 
a Shield, with a Full Moon depicted on it, ſurrounded by 
Serpents, the Emblems of Life and Happineſs ; and at 
the Feet of this is they plac'd an Ow/, to ſhew it was 
2 nocturnal Sacrifice: To this %s they gave the Name 
of Meduſa (14), expreflive of what the was deſign'd to 
repreſent. The Greeks, who were ignorant of — true 
Meaning of all this, did not think fit to put ſuch a fa- 
vourable Senſe on the Head of Meduſa ; which ſeem'd 
to them an Object of Horror, and open'd a fine Field 
ſor poetical Imagination: The preſſing of the Olives 
did indeed turn Fruit into Stones, in à literal Senſe; 


hence they made the gis or Shield of Minerva petrify 


all who beheld it. 

To remind the People of the Importance of their 
Linen Manufactory, the Egyptians expos'd in their Feſti- 
vals another Vis, bearing in her right Hand the Beam or 
Inſtrument round which the Weavers roll'd the Warp 
of their Cloth: This Image they call Minerva (1 5). 
There are ancient Figures of Pallas now extant (16), 
which correſpond with this Idea: What ſtill heightens 
the Probability of this is, that the Name of Athena given to 
this Goddeſs is the very Word in Egypt for the flaxen 
Thread (17) uſed in their Looms. Near this Ie, which 
was to warn the Inhabitants of the Approach of the 
Weaving or Winter-Seaſon, they plac'd the Figure of 
an Inſect, whoſe Induſtry ſeems to have given Riſe to 
this Art, and to which they gave the Name of Arachne 
(18) to denote its Application. All theſe Emblems 
tranſplanted into Greece, by the Genius of thatPeople, 
who were fond of the Marvellous, were converted into 
real Objects; and indeed afforded Room enough, for 
the Imagination of their Poets, to invent the Fable of 
the Transformation of Arachne into a Spider. 


(14) From Dub, to preſs, comes Meduſba or Meduſa the Prefling. 
See Iſaiah xxv. 10. 

(15) From Manevrah, a Weaver's Loom. | 

(16) la the Collection of Prints made by M. De Cr:zat. 

(17) Atena, Linen Thread. Sce Proverbs vii. 16. 

(18) From Arach, to make Linen Cloth. 


Minerva, 
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- Minerva, by the Poets and Sculptors, is uſually re. 
preſented in a ſtanding Attitude compleatly arm'd, with 
a compoſed but ſmiling Countenance, bearing a golden 
Breaſt-Plate, a Spear in her Right-Hand, and her ter. 
rible Ægis in her Left, having on it the Head of Medi- 
a entwin'd with Snakes: Her Helmet was uſually en. 
twin'd with Olives, to denote that Peace is the End of 
War, or rather becauſe that Tree was ſacred to her: 
At her Feet is generally plac'd the O*v/, or the Coct; 
the former being the Emblem of Wiſdom, the latter of 
War. 


— — 


CHAP. XLI Of Maxs ad BELL OA. 


HT ARS was the Son of Juno alone; who, being 

— — that Jupiter ſhould bear Minerva with- 
out her Help, to be even with him conſulted Flora; who 
ſhew'd her a Flower in the Olenian Fields, on touching 
which ſhe conceiv'd, and became the Mother of this 
dreadful Deity (1). Thero, or Fierceneſs was his Nurſe: 
and he receiv'd his Education 2 the Scythians, 
the moſt barbarous Nation in the World ; amongſt 
whom he was ador'd in a particular Manner, though 
they acknowledg'd no other God. 

This Deity had different Appellations. The Greeks 
call'd him Ares (2); either from the Deſtruction he 
cauſes, or the Silence and Vigilance obſerv'd in War : 
Hie had the Name of (3) Gradivus from his Majeſtick 
Port, and the brandiſhing his Spear ; this Epithet was 
. peculiar to him in pl when on the Offenhive ; that 


of Quirinus was app to him, when on the Defen- 
five, or at Reſt. By the antient Latins he was ſtyl'd Sa- 
iſubhſulus or the Dancer, from the Uncertainty that at- 
tends all martial Enter prizes. 


(1) Others make him the Som of Jupiter god June, or of Jufiter 
and Exit. ; x, ne te | 
(2) Either from alzzy or dv to kill; or from 4 not, and f 
to ſpeak. ; 
(3; A Gradiendo. 
Mars 
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Mars was the God of War, and in high Veneration 
with the Romans ; both on Account of his being the 
Father of Romulus their Founder, and alſo becauſe of 
their own Genius, which was always inclin'd to Con- 
queſt. Nama, one of their earlieſt Kings, though 
otherwiſe a pacific Prince, having'implor'd the Gods, 
during a great Peſtilence, receiv'd from Heaveh a ſmall 
Braſs Buckler call'd Anci/e ; which the Nymph Egeria 
advis'd him to keep with the utmoſt Care, the Fate of 
the Roman People and Empire depending on its Conſer- 
vation: To ſecure ſo valuable a Pledge, Numa caus'd 
eleven more Shields of the ſame Form to be made; and 
intruſted the Care of theſe to an Order of Priefts he in- 
ſtituted, call'd Salii or the Prieſts of Mars, in whoſe 
Temple the Twelve Aucilia were repoſited: The Num- 
ber of theſe Prieſts was alſo Twelve, choſen aut of 
the nobleſt Families; who annually on the firſt of 
March (the Feſtival of Mars) carried<the Ancifia with 


great Ceremony round the City, claſhing their Bucklers 


and ſinging Hymns to the Gods; in which they were 
join'd by a Chorus of Virgins, choſen to aflift: on this 
Occaſion, and dreſſed like themſelves : This Feſtival 
was concluded with a grand Supper (4). 

Augnftus erected a magnificent Temple to Mars at 
Rome, by the Title of Ultor ; which he vow'd to him, 
when he implor'd his Aſſiſtance againſt the Murderers 
of Julius Czſar. The Victims facrificed to him were, 
the Woff; for its Fierceneſs, the Horſe, on account of its 
Uſefulneſs in War, the }/o9nd-pecker and Vulture tor their 
Ravenouſneſs, and the Cock for his Vigilance.  'He was 
- crown'd with Graſs, becauſe it grows in Cities depopu- 
lated by War, and thickeſt in Places moiſten'd with hu- 
man Blood. a 

The Hiſtory of Mars ſurniſhes few Adventures. We 
have already related his Amour with Venus; by whom 
he had Hermione, contracted to Oreftes, and afterwards 
married to Pyrrhus King of Epirus. 

By. the Nymph Biſflonis, Mars had Terens ; who 


reign'd in Thrace, and married Progne the Daughter of 


(4) Call'd Cœna Sabaris. F , 


Pandion 
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Pandion King of Athens. This Princeſs had a Sifter 
call'd Philome/a, a great Beauty: Being deſirous to ſee 
her, ſhe requeſted her Huſband to go to Athens, and, 
with her Father's Permiſſion, bring G Sitter to her. 
Tereus by the Way fell in Love with his Charge; 
and, on her rejecting his Sollicitations, raviſh'd her, 
cut out her Tongue, and enclos'd her in a ſtrong Tow- 
er; pretending to his Wife, ſhe died in the Journey, 
In this Condition' the unhappy Princeſs found Means, 
to embroider her Story and ſend it to her Siſter ; who, 
tranſported with Rage, contriv'd to revenge the Injury, 
Firſt ſhe brought her Siſter home privately ; next ſhe 
kill'd her Son 106, and ſerv'd up his Fleſh to his Father 
for Supper ; and after he had eaten it, ſhe expoſed the 
Head, and told what ſhe had done: Tereus, mad with 


Fury, purſued the Siſters, who in their Flight were 


transformed, Progne into a Swallow, and Philomela into 
a Nightingale: /tys was by the Gods chang'd into a Phea- 
ſant, and Tereus himſelf into a Lapwing. Owvid has (5 
given this Story with his uſual Embelliſhments. 

Mars married a Wife call'd Nerio or Nerione, (6) 
which in the Sabine Tongue ſignifies Valour or Strength, 
He had ſeveral Children; the Principal of whom were, 
Bythis, who gave his Name to Bythinia ; Thrax, from 
whom Thrace was ſo call'd; Anomaus, Aſcalaphus, 
Biflon, Chalybs, Strymon, Parthenopgus, Tmolus, Pylus, 
Euenus, Calydon, Ic. 

This Deity, having kill'd Halirothius the Son of Nep- 
lune, was indicted before the Aſſembly of the Gods 
for the Murder, as well as, for the Crime of Debauch- 
ing Alcippe, Siſter to the Deceas d: Twelve Gods were 
preſent, of whom Six were for acquitting him; ſo that, 
by the Cuſtom of the Court, (when the Voices were e- 
qual, the favourable Side carrying it) he came off, 
Some ſay, this Trial was in the famous Areopagus or Hill 
of Mars at Athens; a Court, which in ſucceeding 


(5) See Ovid, Lib. VI. 424. 
(6) Hence the Claudian Family at Rome are ſaid to.derive the 
- Sir-Name of Nero. 5 
i Times 


les 
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Times gain'd the higheſt Reputation, for the juſtice 
and Impartiality (7) of its Proceedings. 

Mars was neither in vulnerable, nor invincible ; for 
we find him in Homer, both wounded and purſued by 
Diomedles: but then it muſt be conſider'd, that Homer 
was ſo good a Patriot, that he always affeQs to diſgrace 
the Gods who took the Trojan's Part. 

Mars, whatever his Appearance be, was of Egyptian 
Original. This Nation was divided into Three Claſſes ; 
the Priefts, the Huſbandmen, and the Artificers : of theſe, 
the Firſt were, by their Profeſſion, exempt from War : 
and the Laſt reckoa'd too mean to be employ'd in De- 
fence of the State; fo that their Militia was wholly 
taken from the Second Body. We have already ob- 
ſery'd, that, in the Sacrifices which preceded their Mi- 
fitary Expeditions, their s appear'd in a warlike Dreſs, 
and gave Riſe to the Greek Pallas or Minerva. The 
Hirrg, which accompany'd this Figure, was alſo e- 
quipp'd with his Helmet and Buckler, and call'd by the 
Name of Harits (8) or the Formidable: The Syrians 
ſoften d this Word, to Hazis (g); the Greeks chang'd it 
to Ares; the Gauls pronounc'd it Heſus; and the Ro- 
mans and Sabines, Warets or Mars : Thus the Military 
Horus of the Egyptians became a Perſon, Aud made the 
God of Combats or War. 

Mars is uſually deſcrib'd in a Chariot, drawn by 
furious Horſes; compleatly arm'd, and extendin 
his Spear with the one Hand, while with the other 
he graſps a Sword embrued in Blood: His Aſpect is 
herce and ſavage. Sometimes Diſcord is repreſented, as 
preceding his Car ; while Clamour, Fear, and Terror 
appear in his Train. Virgil has given a Deſcription of 
this God, pretty much agreeable to this Idea (10). 


(7) The Judges were choſen out of Perſons of the moſt blame- 
les Characters. They ſuffer'd no verbal Pleadings before them, 
leſt a falſe Eloquenee might varniſh a bad Cauſe ; and all their Sen- 
tences were given in Writing, and deliver'd in the Dark. 

(8) From Hariti, violent or enraged. See Jeb xv. 20. 

(9) Hazis, (Syr.) the terrible in War, Halm xxiv. 8. The Sy- 
rians alſo call'd him Ab Guereth, or the Father of Combats; whence 
the Romanz borrow'd their Gradivus Pater, 


(10) Virgil, Eneid VIII. 700. 
5 F 2 Bellona 
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Bellona is uſually reckon'd the Siſter of Mars, though 
ſome call her both his Siſter and Wite. As her Incl:. 
nations were equally cruel and ſavage, ſhe took a pleu- 
ſure in ſharing his Dangers ; and is commonly depic- 
tur'd, driving his Chariot with a Bloody Whip in he: 
Hand. Appius Claudius built her a Temple at Rome, 
where, in her Sacrifices call'd Bellonaria, her Prieſts 
us'd to flaſh themſelves with Knives: Juſt oppoſite 
ſtood the Columna Bellica; a Pillar, from whence the He— 
rald threw a Spear, when War was proclaim'd againſt a- 
ny Nation. She is ſaid, to be the Inventreſs of the 
Needle (11), from which the took her Name. 

This Goddeſs is repreſented in a furious and diſtract- 
ed Attitude, ſometimes holding a lighted Torch or 
Brand, at others with a Trumpet ; her Flair compos'd of 
Snakes clotted with Gore, and her Garments ſtain'd 


with Blood. 


CHAP. XIII. Of Czxes. 


T may not be improper now, to paſs to ſofter Pic- 

tures, whoſe agreeableneſs may ſerve as a Contraſt 
to the ſtronger Images juſt diſplay d. As Plenty and 
Abundance repair the Waſte and Havock of War, we 
ſhall next to Mars introduce Ceres, a Divinity friendly 
and beneficent to Mankind. 

This Goddeſs was the Daughter of Saturn and Rhea. 
Sicily, Attica, Crete, and Egypt, claim the Honour of 
her Birth : Each Country produces its Reaſons ; but the 
Firſt has the general Suffrage. In her Youth ſhe was ſo 
beau:iful, that her Brother Jupiter fell in Love with 
her, by whom ſhe had Proſerpine, Neptune next en- 
joy'd her : but the Fruit of this Amour is controvert- 
ed; ſome making it a er, call'd Hira ; others 
a Horſe, call'd Arion : Indeed, as this laft Deity careſsd 
her in that Form, the latter Opinion ſeems beſt found- 
ed. However this be, ſhe was fo aſham'd of this laſt 


(11) From Bm, a Needle; or, as ſome think, from Bell 
War. 
Aﬀair, 
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Affair, that ſhe put on mourning Garments and retired 
to a Cave; where ſhe continued ſo long, that the 
World was in Danger of periſhing for Want (1): At 
laſt Pan diſcovered her Retreat, and informed Jupiter; 
who appealed her by the Interceſſion of the Parcæ or 
Fates, and prevailed on her to return to the World. 

For ſome Time ſhe took up her Abode in Corcyra, 
from whence the removed to Sicily ; where the Mistor- 
tune befell her, of the Rape of Froſerpiue her Daughter 
by Pluto. The diſconſolate Mother immediately cartied 
her Complaints to Jupiter, upbraiding him with his per- 
mitting ſuch an Injuſtice to be committed, eſpecially on 
the Perſon of his own Daughter: But obtaining little 
Satisfaction, ſhe lighted her "Torches at Mount Arne ; 
and mounting her Car drawn by winged Dragons, ſet 
out in Search of her beloved Child. As bas Ad- 
ventures in this Journey were pretty remarkable, we 
ſhall mention them in their Order. 

Her firſt Stop was at Athens ; where being hoſpitably 
received by Celeus, in Return ſhe taught him to ſow 
Corn, and nouriſhed his Son Triptolemus with celeſtial 
Milk by Day, at Night covering him with Fire to ren- 
der him immortal : Coles, out of Curioſity diſcovering 
this laſt Particular, was fo affrighted, that he cried out 
and revealed himſelf, on which the Goddeſs killed him. 
As to his Son, Ceres lent him her Chariot, and ſent him 
through the World to inſtruct Mankind in the Benefits 
of Tillage. | 

Shewas next entertained by Hypothoonand his Wife Me- 
ganira, (2) who ſet Wine before her; this ſhe refuſed, as 
unſuitable to her mournful Condition, and prepared her- 
ſelf a Drink from an Infuſion of Meal or Corn, which 
ſhe afterwards uſed. * Iambe (3), an Attendant of Mepa- 
nira's, uſed to divert the Goddeſs with Stories and Jeſts} 
which ſhe repeated in a certain Kind of Verſe, which 
bears her Name. It happened, during a Sacrifice made 


, (1) Becauſe during her Abſence the Earth produced no Corn or 
ruts., h 
(2) Hyp:thorn was the Son of Neptune and Aſ:pe. | 
(3) The Daughter of Pan and Ech, and the Inventreſs of Iumbie 


Verſe. 
F 3 her 
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her here, that Aha, Son to Mepanira derided the Cere. 
mony, and uſed the Goddeſs with opprobrious Lan- 
guage ; whereupon ſhe ſprinkled him with a certain 
Mixture ſhe held in her Cup, and he became a Nezvr or 
Water-Lizard. Erifichthon alſo, for cutting down a 
Grove conſecrated to her, was puniſhed with ſuch an 
infatiable Hunger, that he gnawed his own Fleſh. 
From thence Ceres paſſed into Lycia ; where bein 
thirſty, and deſiring to drink at a Spring, the Clowns 
not only hindered her, but ſullied and diſturbed the 
Water, reviling her for her Misfortunes ; upon which 
ſhe turned them into Frogs. Theſe Frogs, though al- 
ready puniſhed for affronting his Siſter, had the Folly 
to aſk Jupiter to grant them a King: He ſent them a 
Frog, whom they rejected, and * another; upon 
which the God ſent them a Water-Serpent, which de- 
voured them, and effectually convinced them of their 
Weakneſs. 
It is diſputed, Who firſt informed Ceres where her 
Daughter was: ſome aſcribe the Intelligence, to Trip- 
tolemus and his Brother Eubuleus ; but the Majority a- 
gree, in giving the Honour of it to the Nymph He- 
thuſa (4), who ſaw her in the Infernal Regions; whi- 
ther ſhe fled, from the amorous Purſuit of the River 
Alpheus ; and riſing again, appeared in Sicily, with Fear 
diſſolved into a Fountain, 
We have but one Amour of Ceres recorded. Find- 
ing Jaſius, the Son of Jupiter and Electra, aſleep in a 
Field newly ploughed up; ſhe acquainted him with her 
Paiſion, and bore him Plutus the God of Riches ; whom 
Fove, incenſed to ſee his Son become his Rival, killed 
with a Thunderbolt, 
| Ceres had ſeveral Names: She was called Magna Dea 
or the Great Goddeſs, from her Bounty in ſupporting 
Mankind; (5) Melaina, from her black Cloathing ; 
(6) Eucleia, from her Verdure; Alma Altrix and 
Mammoſa, from her nouriſhing and impregnating all 


_ (4) The Daughter of Nereus and Doris, and 2 Companion of 
Diana. 

(5) Meare black, 
(6) Evxazia Splendor, 
| | Seeds 


* 
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Seeds and Vegetables, and (being as it were) the common 
Mother of the World. The Arcadians, by Way of 
Excellence, ſtyled her Deſpoina or the Lady : She was 
alſo honoured with the peculiar Epithet of (7) Theſmo- 
phoris or the Legiſlatreſs ; becauſe Huſbandry firſt taught 
the Uſe of Land-Marks and the Value of Ground, the 
Source of all Property and Law. 

It muſt be owned, this Goddeſs was not undeſerving 
the higheſt Titles given her; being conſidered, as the 
Deity who -firft taught Men to plow and ſow, to reap 
and houſe their Corn, to yoke Oxen, to make Bread, 
to cultivate all Sorts of Pulſe and Garden Stuff, except 
Beans (8); though ſome make Bacchus the firſt In- 
ventor of Agriculture: She alſo inſtructed Mankind, 
to fix Limits or Boundaries to aſcertain their Poſſeſ- 
lions. 

There was none of the celeſtial Aſſembly, to whom 
more ſolemn Sacrifices were inſtituted, than to Ceres. 
The Place, where ſhe was principally worſhipped, was 
at Eleufis ; where her Rites were performed in the moſt 
Solemn and Myſterious Manner. They were celebrated 
only once in Five Years; all the Matrons initiated were 
to vow a perpetual Chaſtity. At the Commencement 
of the Feſtival, a Feaſt was kept for ſeveral Days, 
during which Wine was baniſhed the Altars: After this 
the Proceſſion began, and conſiſted in the Carriage of 
the ſacred Baſkets or Caniſters; in one of which was 
incloſed a Child, with a golden Serpent, a Van, Grains, 
Cakes, Cc. The Repreſentation of the Myſteries 
(during which a profound Silence (9) was to be obſerved) 
concluded thus. After a horrid Darkneſs, Thunder, 
Lightning, and whatever is moſt awful in Nature; 
there ſucceeded a calm and bright Illumination ; which 
diſcovered Four Perſons, ſplendidly habited : The Firſt 
was called the Hierophant or the Expounder of ſacred 


(7) ©zowi; a Law, and $ipw to bring. 
(8) There are ſeveral Reaſons aſſigned, for the Pythagorean Pre- 
cept, of abſtaining from Beans. ¶ Abſtine d Fabrs.] 
(9) It was Death to ſpeak, or to reveal what paſſed in theſe reli- 
bious Rites, 
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Things, and repreſented the Demiurgus (10) or Supreme 
Being; the Second bore a Torch, and ſignified Ori, 
or the Sun; the Third ſtood near the Altar, and fignj- 
tied is or the Moon; and the Fourth, whom they 
called the Holy Meſſenger, perſonated Anubis or Mercury, 
Jo theſe Rites none were admitted, but Perſons of the 
firſt Character for Probity or Eminence: Only the Prieſts 
were ſuffered to ſee the Statue of the Goddeſs. All the 
Aſſembly uſed lighted 7oxches, and the Solemnity con- 
cluded with Games, in which the Victors were crowned 

with Ears of Barley, The whole Purporc of this Re- 
preſentation was, to allegorize the deſolate State of 
Mankind after the Flood, and to ſhew the Benefits of 
Agriculture and Induftry. 

According to Herodotus, theſe Rites were brought 
from Egypt to Greece, by the Daughters of Danau: : 
Others ſay, that Emumo/pus, the Son of Triptolemus and 
Drizte, transferred them from Eleufrs to Athens, 

The 7heſmepboria (or leſſer Feſtivals of Ceres) were 
celebrated annually at Argos, and in many Points re- 
ſembled the Eleufinian Myſteries ; but fell ſhort of them 
very much, in the Dignity and Grandeur ot the Cele- 
bration. 3 988 

9. Memmius the Mdile firſt introduced theſe Rites 
into Rome, by the Title of Cerzalia (11). None guilty 
of any Crime were admitted to the Sacrifices ; ſo that, 
when Nero attempted it, the Roman Matrons expreſſed 
their Reſentment by going into Mourning. This Felli- 
val was cloſed by a Banquet and publick n e 

The Amnbarwalia were Feaſts celebrated by the Roman 
Huſbandmen in Spring, to render Ceres propitious (an- 
biendis arvis) by luſtrating their Fields. Each Maſter 
of a Family furniſhed a Victim, with an Oaken Wreath 
round its Neck ; which he led thrice round his Ground, 
followed by his Family, ſinging Hymns and dancing in 
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(10) Anwveys; (properly a Publick Workman) ſignifies the Gre! 
Creator of all Things; from %ui©- publick, and £:yoy Work. 
(11) This appears from a Medal of this Magiſtrate ; on which |: 
the Effigies of Ceres, holding in one Hand three Ears of Corn, !! 
the other a Torch, and, with her Left-Foot, treading on a Serpent. 
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Honour of the Goddeſs. The Offerings, uſed in the Lu- 
tration, were Milk and New Wine. At the Cloſe of the 
Harveſt there was a Second Feſtival; in which the God- 
deſs was preſented with the Firſt-Fruits of the Seaſon, 
and an Entertainment provided for the Relations and 
Neighbours. 

In the Beginning of April the Gardeners ſacrificed to 
Ceres to obtain a plentiful Produce of their Grounds, 
which were under her Protection. Cicero mentions an an- 
cient Temple of hers at Catanea in Sicily, in which the 
Offices were performed by Matrons and Virgins only, no 
Man being admitted. The uſual Sacrifices to this Goddeſs 
were a Sow with Pig, or a Ram Ihe Garlands, uſed 
in her Sacrifices, were of Myrtle or Rabe weed; but 
Flowers were prohibited, becauſe Proſerpine was loſt as 
ſhe gathered them. The Poppy alone was ſacred to her; 
not only becauſe it grows amongſt Corn, but becauſe 
in her Diſtreſs Jupiter gave it her to eat, that ſhe might 
fleep and forget her Troubles. 

Let us now endeavour to find ſome Explanation of 
this Hiſtory of Ceres If we have Recourſe to our for- 
mer Key, we ſhall find the Ceres of Sicily and Elerfes, 
or of Rome and Greece, no other than the Egyptian Iſis, 
brought by the Phenicians into thoſe Countries: The 
very Name of Myſtery (12), given to the Eleuſinian Rites, 
ſhews they are of Egyptian Origin. The ie, which 
appeared at the Feaſt, appointed for the? Commemo- 
ration of the State of Mankind after the Flood, repre- 
ſented the Earth, and bore the Name of Ceres (13): 
She was hgured in Mourning, and with a Torch; to de- 
note the Grief ſhe felt for the Loſs of Perſephone (14) her 
tavourite Daughter, and the Pains ſhe was at to recover 
her: The Torch alſo ſhewed the Pains Men were at 
in that Time of Diſtreſs, to invent Torches and Fire to 
warm and light them during the cold Winter Nights, 
which followed that-great Change of Nature, and were 
before unknown; and the Popprez, with which this %s 


(12) From M.ſtor, a Veil or Covering. | 

(13) From Cerets, Diſſolution or Overthrow. Jeremiah xlvi. 20, 

(14) From Peri, Fruit or Corn, and Saphan loft, comes Per ſe- 
bene or the Corn loft, 


was 


oh 
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was crowned, ſignified the Joy Men received at the firſt 
abundant Crop (15). Triptolemus was only the Atten- 
dant Horus (16), bats in his Hand the Handle of a 
Plough ; and Celeus his Father was no more, than (17) 
the . of the Tools uſed in forming this uſeful In- 
ſtrument of Agriculture: Eumolpus expreſſed (18) the 
Regulation or Formation of the People to Induſtry and 
Tillage; and Proferpina or Perſephonab, found again, was 
a lively Symbol of the Recovery of Corn almoſt loſt 
in the Deluge, and its Cultivation with Succeſs. Thus 
the Emblems of the moſt important Event which ever 
happened in the World, though almoſt quite ſimple, 
became the Sources of the moſt ridiculous Fable and 
oſſeſt Idolatry, when tranſplanted to Greece and 
ome. 

Ceres was uſually repreſented of a tall majeſtick Sta- 
ture, fair Complexion, languiſhing Eyes, and yellow 
or flaxen Hair; her Head crowned with Poppies or Ears 
of Corn, her Breaſts full and ſwelling ; holding in her 
Right-Hand a Bunch of the ſame Materials with her 
Garland, and in her Left a lighted Torch. When in a 
Car or Chariot, ſhe is drawn by winged Dragons. | 


CHAP. XLIII. Of Baccuvs. 


NS Corn and Wine are the nobleſt Gifts of Nature, 
ſo it is no Wonder, if, in the Progreſs of Ido- 
Jatry, they became deified and had their Altars. It is 
therefore no unnatural Tranſition, if from Ceres we 
paſs to Bacchus. A 

This Deity was the Son of Jupiter and Semele (as Itas 
been obſerved in the Article of Jupiter) and was born 


. (t;) Bobo ſignifies a double Crop, and is alſo the Name for the 
oppy- 
| (16 ) From-Tarep to break, and Te/em a Purrow, comes Tripts- 
lem, or the Act of Ploughing. : 8 
(17) Celeus; from Celi, a Tool or Veſſel. 

Virgea præterea Celei viliſque ſupeliex. Virgil Geo. I. 165. 
_ (18) From Wam People, and Alap to learn, is derived Eumolep 
* Eumelpus i. e. the People regulated or inſtructed. 
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at Thebes. Cicero mentions Five (1) of the Name. It 
is ſaid, the Nymphs took Care of his Education; though 
ſome aſcribe this Office, to the Horæ or Hours; others, 


to the Maiades. Mercury after this carried him into 


Eubœa, to Macris the Daughter of Ariſtæus, (2) who 
anointed his Lips with Honey; but Juno, incenſed at his 
finding Protection in a Place ſacred to her, baniſhed him 
thence ; ſo that Macris fled with him into the Country 
of the Phenicians, and nouriſhed him in a Cave. 
Others ſay, that Cadmus Father to Semele, diſcovering 
her Crime, put her and the Child into a wooden Ark, 
which by the Tides was carried to Oreatæ a Town of 
Laconia ; where Semele, being found dead, was buried 
with great Pomp, and the Infant nurſed by Ina in a Cave: 
During this Perſecution, being tired in his Flight, he 
fell aſleep, and an Ampbiſbæna (a two-headed Serpent 
of the moſt poiſonous Kind) bit his Leg; but awaking 
he ſtruck it with a Vine-Twig, which killed it. 

In his Infancy, ſome Tyrrhenian Merchants found 
him aſleep on the Shore, and attempted to carry him 
away; but ſuddenly their Maſts were encompaſſed with 
Vines, and their Qars with Iv; and being ſeized with 
Madneſs, they jumped into the Sea, where the God 
changed them into Dolphins. 

Bacchus, during the Giants War, diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf greatly by his Valour, in the Form of a Lion; while 
Jupiler, to encourage his Son, uſed the Word Eubze or 
ww vie (well done, my Son!) which was afterwards fre- 
quently uſed in his Sacrifices. Others ſay, that in this 
Rebellion the Titans cut our Deity to Pieces; but that 
Pallas took his Heart while yet panting, and carried it 
to her Father; who collected the Limbs, and re-ani- 
mated. the Body, after it had ſlept Three Nights with 


Proferpine (3). 


(1) The 1ft, the Son of Jupiter and Preſerpine; the ad, the 
Exyption Bacchus, the Son of Nile, who killed Ny/a z the 3d, the 
Son of Caprius, who reigned in Aſia; the 4th, the Son of Jupiter 
and Luna; and the 5th born of Niſu and Thione. 


(2) Others ſay Mercury carried him to \yſa, a City of Arabia 


near Egypt. | 
(3) The Mythologiſts ſay, this is to denote that the Cuttings of 


Vines will grow, but that they will de Threg Years before they 
come to bear, g | 
| The 
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The moſt memorable Exploit of Bacchus was his Ex- 
pedition to India, which employed him Three Years. 
He ſet out from Egypt ; where he left Mercurius Tri/- 
megiſius to aſſiſt his Wife, in Quality of Co-Regent ; 
and appointed Hercules his Viceroy : Bufiris he conſti. 
tuted Preſident of Phenicia, and Antæus of Libya ; after 
which he marched with a prodigious Army, carrying 
with him Triptolemus and Maro, to teach Mankind the 
Arts of "Tillage and planting the Vine. His firſt Progreſs 
was Weſtward ; and during his Courſe he was joined 
by (4) Pan and Luſus, who gave their Names to different 
Parts-of Iberia or Spain. Altering his Views, he returned 
through Ethiopia, where the Satyrs and Muſes increaſed 
his Army; and from thence, croſſing the Red Sea, he 
penetrated through Aa, to the remoteſt Parts of India; 
in the Mountains of which Country, near the Source of 
the Ganges, he erected Two Pillars, to ſhew that he had 
viſited the utmoſt Limits of the habitable World (5): 
After this, returning Home with Glory, he made a 
triumphant Entry into Thebes, offered Part of his Spoils 
to Jupiler, and facrificed to him the richeſt Spices of 
the Eaſt. He then applied himſelf ſolely to the Affairs 
of Government, to reform Abuſes, enat good Laws, 
and conſult the Happineſs of his Phople ; for which he 
not only obtained, by Way of Eminence, the Title of 
the Law-piver, but was alſo deihed after his Death. 

Juno in her Anger having ſtruck him with Madneſs, 
in his homey» through the World, Proteus King of 
Egypt was the firſt, who received him kindly : He next 
went to Cybella in Phrygia ; where being expected by 
Rhea, he was initiated in the Myſteries of Cybele, Ly- 
curgus, King of the Edeni near the River Strymon, af- 
fronted him in this Journey, for which Bacchus deprived 
him of his Reaſon ; ſo that, when he thought to prune 
his Vines, he cut off the Legs of his Son Dyas and his 


/ 

(4) Pan gave his Name to Spain or Hiſpania, and Luſus his to 
Luſitania or Portugal. 

(s) In his Return he built Nyſa and other Cities, and paſſing the 
Helleſpont came into Thrace; where he left Mars, who founded the 
City Marenæa: To Macedo he gave the Country, from him called 
Macederia, and left Triptalemus in Alica, to inftruQ the People. 

g | | | own: 
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own: His Subjects afterwards, by command of the 
Oracle, impriſoned him; and he was torn to Pieces by 
wild Horſes. It is eaſy to fee, how inconliſtent theſe 
Accounts are, and that the Actions of different Perſons 
are aſcribed to One: 

We have T'wo other Inſtances recorded of the Re- 
ſentment of this Deity. Alcithze a Theban Lady derided 
his Prieſteſſes, and was transformed into a Bat; Pan- 
theus, the Son. of Echion and Agave, for ridiculing his 
Solemnities:called Orgia, was torn in Pieces by his own 
Mother and Siſters (6), who in their Madneſs took him 
for a wild Boar. 

The Favourite Wife of Bacchus was Ariadne, whom 
he found abandoned by Theſeus in the Ile of Naxw : 
He loved her fo paſſionately, that he made the Crown 
ſhe wore, a Conſtellation in the Skies. By her he had 
Staphilus, Thyonaeus, Hymenzus, c. 

Ciſſus, a Youth he greatly eſteemed, being acciden- 
tally killed as he ſported with the Satyrs ; Bacchus 
changed him into the Plant Ivy, which became in a 
. * Manner conſecrated to his Worſhip. Silenus, 
another of his Favourites, wandering from his Maſter, 
came to Midas King of Phrygia, at whoſe Court he was 
well received; to requite which Favour, Bacchus promiſed 


to grant whatever he requeſted : The Monarch, whoſe 


ruling Paſſion was Avarice, defired, that all he touched 
might be turned to Gold; but he ſoon felt the Incon- 
veniency of having his Wiſh granted, when he found 
even his Meat and Drink converted into that Metal: 
Having therefore prayed the God to recall his Bounty and 
releaſe him ftom his Miſery, he was commanded, to waſn 
in the Waters of Pactolus, a River of Lydia ; which from 
that Time has had Golden Sands (7), and is thence 
called Xpu@goggous the Golden Stream. 

Bacghai'\(8) had a great Variety of Names: He was 
called Nionyſius (9), from his Father's Lameneſs while 


([) Ovid, Lib. III. 577. 
(7) Od, Lib. xi. 86. X 
(8) From ax xe, to run mad, becauſe Wine inflames and de- 
prives men of their Reaſon. 
(9) From 4iS- God, and weg lame or crippled, K 
, * e 
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he carried him in his Thigh : The Appellation of Bir. 
mis was given him, becauſe he was repreſented, ſome- 
times Old, ſometimes Young ; that of Bimater, .frym 
his having Two Mothers, or being "Twice born; that 
of Briſæus, from Briſa a Lump of preſſed Grapes, the 
Wine-preſs being his Invention (10) ; and that of Bromius, 
from Pepe- the Crackling of Fire, by which Seme!; 

riſhed in the Embraces of Jupiler, as is related in the 
xvtk Chapter. The Greeks ſtiled him Bugenes, or born 
of an Ox, becauſe he was painted with Horns; and, 
for the ſame Reaſon, the Latins called him Taurifermi:: 
He was named Demon bonus the Good Genius, ata 
in all Feaſts the La/?-G/ajs was drunk to his Honour: 
Evius, Evous, and Evan, were Names, by which the 
Bacchanals with Shouts invoked him in their wild Pro- 
ceſſions; as were thoſe of Eleus and Eleleus, taken from 
"Excaeos the Martial and Bacchanalian Shout. He was 
ſtiled Iaccus, from the Noile (11) made by his Votaries 
in their drunken Frolicks ; Lenæus, becauſe Wine ai. 
ſwages the Sorrows and Troubles of Life (12); Liber 
and Liber Pater, becauſe he ſets Men free from Con- 
ſtraint, and puts them on an Equality ; and on the ſame 
Account he was ſirnamed Hæus and Lyceus (1 3): Mate- 
lius was an Appellation given him, becauſe$his Sacritices 
were often celebrated (se in the Night; from his 
Education on Mount Ny/a, he gained the Epithet of 


Nyſeeus ; as alſo that of Zhyonzus, from Thyo his Nurſe ; 


and that of Triumphus, from his being the Firſt who 


inſtituted Triumphs. ; 


The principal Feſtivals of Bacchus were the Oſcapboria, 
inſtituted by the Phæniciam, and celebrated by Boys 
carrying (*Oox«) Vine-branches in their Hands; the 


(10) Some derive it from Briſa his Nurſe ; others, from the Pro- 
montory Briſa in the iſle of Leſbet, where he was chiefly worſhipped. 

(11) From iaxxivaw, to exclaim or roar. See Claudian's Rape 
of Preſerpine. P ran 

(12) From Lenio to ſoften; but Servius gives the Epithet a Greek 
Etymology, from Xi; a Wine-Preſs: But the firſt Conjecture is beſt 


- ſupported by the Poets. 


ura fugit multo diluiturque mers, Ovid, 
(13) From , to unlooſe or ſet free. 
See Heirace, Book III. Ode 31, 13. 


* Trieterica 
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Trieterica (14), celebrated in the Remembrance of his 
Three-Years Expedition to India : The Epilenæa were 
Games celebrated to the Honour of Lenæus, at the Time 
of Vintage; in which they contended, who ſhould tread 
out moſt Muft or Wine, and ſung Hymns to the Deity. 
The Athenians obſerved a certain Feſtival, called Aa- 
turia from draTdw to deceive, on account of the Power 
of Wine: another, called Ambrofia from *AuCpesia the 
Food of the Gods; and another, called 4/colia from 
*Aoxds a Leathern Bottle, uſually made of the Skin of 
the Goat ſacrificed to Bacchus; which the Swains filled 
with Wine, to try their Agility in leaping on it with One 
Foot, a Sport deſcribed by Virgil, win; II. 380. 
Theſe, and all the other Grecian Feſtivals, are moſt per- 
fectly deſcribed by the learned Doctor Potter, in his Ar- 
chæologia Græca, Book II. Chap. 19 and 20. 

The Ambroſia and Aſcolia were by the Roman, called 
Brumalia, from Brumus or Bromius a Name of Bacchus ; 
and were kept at Rome, in February and Auguſt (15); 
but at Atbent in January, a Month peculiarly tacred to 
Bacchus. But the moſt conſiderable of the Roman Feſti- 
vals, with Regard to this God, were the Bacchanalia, 
Dia ia, or Orgia, ſolemniz'd at Mid-Day in February, 
at firſt by Women only, but afterwards by both Sexes. 
Theſe Rites were attended with ſuch abominable Ex- 
ceſſes and Wickedneſs, that the Senate were obliged to 
aboliſh them by a publick Decree. bt 
The Victims agreeable to Bacchus were the Goat and 
- wine, becauſe theſe Animals are deſtructive to the 
Vines ; the Dragon, and the Pye on account of its chat- 
tering. The Trees and Plants uſed in his Garlands 
were, the IR, the Fir, the Oak, and the, Herb Ra 
weed; as alſo the Flower Daffodil or Narciſſus. | 

Bacchus was the God of Mirth, Wine, and good 
Cheer; and as ſuch, the Poets have not been ſparing 
in their Praiſes of him: On all Occaſions of Pleaſure 
and ſocial Joy, they never failed to invoke his Preſence, 
and to thank him for the Bleſſings he beſtowed : To 


(14) Tqwrngis is the Space of Three Years, See Virgil, Æneid 
. 302. 

(15) See Cel. Rhedeg. Lib. XVII. cap. 5. 1 
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him they aſcribed the Forgetfulneſs of their Cares, and 
the ſoft Tranſports of mutual Friendſhip and chearſul 
Converſation. It would be endleſs to repeat the Com- 
pliments paid him by the Greek and Latin Poets, who 
fot the moſt Part were hearty Devotees to his Wor- 
ſhip (16). | 

Some by a forced Parallel compare Bacchus to Nimrod, 
and others will have him to be the ſame wi h Meſs; 
but theſe Conjectures, however ingenious or plauſible, 
are deſtitute of any ſolid Foundation. 

Bacchus, by the Poets and Painters, is repreſented as 
a corpulent Youth, (17) naked ; with a ruddy Face, 
wanton look, and effeminite Air: He is crowned with 
Ivy and Vine-Leaves; and bears in his Hand a 7hyr/us 
(18) encircled with the fame. His Car is drawn ſome— 
times by Lions, at others by Tigers, Leopards, or 
Panthers, and ſurrounded by a Band of Satyrs and 
Mænades or Wood-Nymphs in frantic Poſtures ; and, 
to cloſe the mad Proceſlion, appears old Silenus, riding 
on an Aſs ſcarcely able to carry to tat and jovial a Com- 
panion. 

To arrive at the true Original of this fabled Dcity, 
we muſt once more reviſit Egyyt, the Mother-Country 
of the Gods. We have already had ſufficient Occaſion 
to Remark, how their Horus changed his Name and 
Attributes, according to the Seaſons and the Circum- ' 
ſtances or Operations he was intended to direct. Lo 
commemorate the ancient State of Mankind, Horus ap- 
peared under the Symbol of a Child with a Serpent by 
its Side, and aſſumed the Name of Ben-Semele (19) : 
This was an Image of the-Weakneſs and Imperfection 
of Huſbandry after the Deluge. Ihe Greeks, who knew 


(16) See Herace, Book II. Ode XIX. wholly conſecrated to bi: 
raiſe. 

(17) Bacchus was ſometimes depictured as an old Man with a 
Beard, as at Ellis in Greece; and it was only then he had Horne 
given him: ſometimes he was cioathed with a Tiger's Skin. 

(18) The Thyrfus was a wooden Javelin with an Iron Head; and 
had it's Name — Sw to be furicus, on Account of the mad Out- 
cries and frantic Geſtures of the Bacchanals, as they danced with it 
in their hands. 

(19) Ben- Semele, or the Child of the Repreſentation. 


nothing 
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nothing of the true Meaning of the Figure, called' it 
the Son of Semele ; and to heighten its Honour, made 
Jupiter his Father, or (according to the Faftern Style) 
roduced him out of his Thigh (20): They even em- 
belliſhed the Story, with all the marvellous Circumftan- 
ces of his Mother's Death; and fo, effectually compleat- 
ed the Fable. bY 
Let us add to this, that in;all the ancient Forms of 3 
Invocation to the Supreme Being, they uſed the Expreſ- F 
ſions, afterwards appropriated to Bacchus; ſuch, as i» ul 
Terombe (21)! io Bacche (22), or io Baccoth ! Jehova ! 3 
Hevan, Hewoe, and Eloah (23)! and Hu ED Atta Ejh 
(24)! Theſe Exclamations were in After-Ages repeated 
by the People; who had no longer any Senſe of their 
true Signification, but applied them to the Objects of 
their Idolatry. In their Huntings they uſed the Out- | 
| 
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cries of io Saboi (25), io Mi; which, with a little Al- 
teration, became hs Titles of the Deity we are ſpeak- 
ing of. The Romans or Latins of all theſe preferred the 
Name of Baccoth, out of which they compoſed Buc- 
chus : The more delicate Ear of the Greets choſe the 
Word J Ni, out of which they formed Diony/tus. 
Hence it 1s plain, that no real Bacchus ever exiſted, but 
that he was only 4 Maſque or Figure of ſome concealed : 
Truth : In ſhort, whoever attentively reads Horace's | 
inimitable Ode to Bacchus (26), will ſee, that Bacchus 
meant no more, than the Improvement of the World 
by the Cultivation of Agriculture and the planting of 
the Vine. | 


(20) See Geneſis xlvi. 26, ſpeaking of Jacob's Children, or Who 
came out of his Thigh. 
(21) I Terombe! Let us cry to the Lord! Hence Dithyrambus, 
(22) Ie Baccoth ! God ſee our Tears! whence Bacchus. 
(23) Johevah ! Thou art the Life; Flevan or Hewie, the Author 
of Exiſtence ; Elech, the mighty God! Hence Eve, Er aut, Oe. 
| (24) Hu Eb! Thou art the Fire! Atta EI Thou art the Life 
Hence Attes and Ves. | 
(25) 1» Sabi! Lord thou art an Hoſt to me! N Lord be 
my Guide! Hence Sabafius and Dienyſius, the Names of Bacchus. 
(26) Horace, Lib. II. Ode XIX. | ; 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLIV. Of the Attendants of Bacchus ; 
Silenus, Sylvanus, and the Mznades or Bacchæ, the 
Satyrs, Fauni and Silent. 


A Bacchus was the God of good Humour and Fel. 
lowſhip, ſo none of the Deities appear with a 
more numerous or ſplendid Retinue 

Silenus, the principal Perſon in his Train, had been 
his Preceptor, and very ſuitable for ſuch a Deity, for 
the old Man had a very hearty Affection for the Bottle; 
yet Silenus diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in the Giants War, by 
appearing on his Aſs, whoſe braying put thoſe daring 
Rebels into Confuſion (1). Some 5 he was born at 
Malea a City of Sparta, others at Nyſa in Arabia; but 
the moſt probable Conjecture is, that he was a Prince of 
Caria, noted for his Equity and Wiſdom (2) : Howe- 
ver this be, he was a conſtant Attendant and Compani- 
on of his Pupil in all his Expeditions, Siſenus was a no- 
table good Moraliſt in his Cups, as we find in Virgil; 
who has given us a beautiful Oration of his on the no- 
bleſt Subjects (3), in the fine Eclogue which bears his 

ame, 

Silenus is depictur'd, as a ſhort corpulent old Man, 
bald-headed, with a flat Noſe, prominent Forehead, 
and big Ears. He is uſually deſcrib'd, as over- loaded 
with Wine, and ſeated on a Saddle-back'd Aſs ; upon 
which he ſupports himſelf with a long Staff, carrying 
in the other Hand a Cantharus or Jug, with the Han- 
dle almoſt worn out by frequent Uſe. 

Sylvanus was a rural Deity, who often appear'd in 
the Train of Bacchus : ſome ſuppoſe him the Son of 
Saturn, others of Faunus. He was unknown to the 
Greeks ; but the Latins receiv'd the Worſhip of him 


(1). For which it wasraiſed to the Skies, and made a Conſtellation. 
(2) On this Account aroſe the Fable of Midas lending him his 
Ears. It is ſaid, that being once taken Priſoner, he purchaſed bis 
Liberty with this remarkable Sentence, * That it was beſt, not to 
© be born; and, next to that, molt eligible to die quickly. 
(3) Virgil, Eclogue VI. 
| from 
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from the Pelaſers, who, upon their Migration into tal, 
; conſecrated Groves to his Honour, and inſtituted ſo- 
e lemn Feſtivals in which Milk was offer'd to him. 

The Menades were the lg 4 and Nymphs, who 
attended Bacchus; and were alſo called Thiades, from 
their Fury; Bacchæ, from their Intemperance ; and 
Mimallones (4), from their Diſpoſition to ape and mi- 

| mick others, which is one of the er of drunken 

| | People. Theſe bore Thir/uſes bound with Ivy, and in 
| | their Proceſſions ſhock'd the Ear and Eye with their ex- 1 
travagant Cries and ridiculous and indecent Contorſions. 1 
| | The Life Guards or Train'd-Bands of Bacchus, were 4 
| the Satyrs. It is uncertain, whence thefe half-human 
| Creatures ſprung ; but their uſual Reſidence was in the 
Woods and Foreſts, and they were of a very wanton 

and luſtful Diſpoſition, ſo that it was very dangerous 

for a ſtray Nymph to fall into their Hands: Indeed it 

was neceſſary for them to uſe Compulſion, for their 

Form was none of the moſt inviting, having deform'd 

Heads arm'd with ſhort Horns, re Hands, rough 

and hairy Bodies, Goats Feet and Legs, and Tails as 

long as Horſes. 0 | 

We are now to ſeek ſome Explanation of this 

Groupe of Figures; and to do this, we muſt have re- 
courſe to the Egyptian Key. As Idolatry improved, 
the Feaſts or Repreſentations of thoſe People gre more 
pompous and ſolemn; Show degenerated into Maſque- 
rade, and Religion into Farce or Frenzy. The Ben- | 
Semele or Child of Repreſentation, mentioned in the Ex- 
planation of Bacchus, became a jolly roſy Youth ; who, 
to adorn the Pomp, was plac'd in a Chariot drawn by 
Actors in Tigers or Leopards Skins; while others, dreſ- 
ſed in thoſe of Bucks or Goats, ſurrounded him ; and, 
to ſhew the Dangers they had gone through in Hunting, 
they ſmeered their Faces with the Dregs of Wine or 
Juice of Mulberries, to imitate the Blood of the Beaſts 
they killed: Theſe Aſſiſtants were called Satyrs (5), 


| 
[: 


th. 
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(4) From Miyutoas to Mimick. | 
(5) From Satur, hidden or diſguiſed, 
Fauns 
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Fauns (6), Thyades (7), Manades (8), and Baſſe. 
rides (9). To clofe the Proceſſion, appeared an old 
Man on an Aſs offering Wines to the tir'd Youth, who 
had returned from a proſperous Chaſe ; and inviting 
them to take ſome Reſt: This Perſon they called d. 


len (10) or HH n; and his Dreſs was deſigned to ſhew, | 


that old Men were exempt from thoſe Toils of Youth, 
which by extirpating Beaſts of Prey ſecured the ap- 
proaching Harveſt. | 

All theſe Symbols were adopted by the Greets and 
Romans, in their Way; and the Actors or Maſks of 
Egypt became the real Divinities of Nations, whoſe In- 
clination to the Marvellous made them greedily embrace 
whatever flattered that Prepoſſeſſion. 


— 21 un. 


CHAP. XLV. Of HexcvLts, and bis Labouri, 


AVING gone through the Dii Majores, or ce- 
leſtial Deities of the firſt Rank; we ſhall proceed 
to the Demi-Gods ; who were either thoſe Hero2s, whoſe 
eminent Actions and ſuperiour Virtues rais'd them to the 
Skies; or thoſe terreſtrial Divinities, who, for their 


Bounty and Goodneſs to Mankind, were claſſed with 


the Gods. 

To begin with the Former, Hercules undoubtedly 
claims the foremoſt Place. There were ſeveral of this 
Name (1): but he to whom the greateſt Glory is attri- 
buted, was the Son of Jupiter and Alemena, Wite of 
Ampbitryon King of Thebes. This Monarch being gone 
on an Expedition againſt the /Frolians, Fave aſſumed 


(6) From Phanim, a Maſque or falſe Face. 

., (5) From Thanh or $2, to wander or run about wildly. 
18) From Maizua;, to infoxicate or drive mad. 
© (9) From Batſar, to gather the Grapes. 

{10} From Selav, Safety or Repoſs.  - 

(1) The Egyptian Hercules is reckoned theUdeſt of theſe 3 who 
ſignalized himlelf in the Giants War, and was one of the principal 
Divinities of that Country. There was alſo a Tyrian Her cules, pre- 
cedeat in Time to him of Greece. hi 
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his Form; and, under that ſafe Diſguiſe, eaſily enjoyed his 


Deſires. It is ſaid, he was ſo enamoured, that he pro- 
longed the Darkneſs for Three Days and Tiuce Nights 
ſucceſſively; Hercules was the Fruit of this extraordina- 
ry Amour : and at the ſame Time Alemena bore Twins 
to her Huſband, Laodamia and Iphiclus, who was re- 
markable for his extraordinary Swiftneſs (2). 

This Intrigue of Jupiter ſoon came (as uſual) to the 
Cars of his jealous Wife, who from that Moment me- 
ditated the Deſtruction of Hercules ; and a favourable 
Occaſion ſoon offered to her Reſentment. Archippe, 
the Wife of Shenelus King of Mycene, being pregnant 
at the ſame Time with A4lcmena ; Jupiter had ordained 
(3), that the Child firſt born ſhould have Superiority or 
Command over the other: Juno cauſed Archippe to be deli- 
veredat the End of Seven Months, of a Son called Eury/- 
tbeus ; and to retard the Labour of Alcmena, ſhe ſat at the 
Gate of Amphytrion's Palace, in the Form of an old Wo- 
man, with her Legs acroſs and her Finger's interwoven. 
By this ſecret Inchantment, that Princeſs was Seven 
Days and Nights in extream Pains ; till Galanthis one 
of her Attendants, ſeeing Juno in this ſuſpicious Poſ- 
ture and conjeCturing the Cauſe, ran haftily out with the 


News, that her Miſtreſs was delivered: The Goddeſs” 


ſtarting up at the News, Alemena was that Moment freed 
of her Burthen ; but Juno was ſo incenſed at Galanthis, 
that ſhe changed her into a Weaſel. 

During his Infancy, Juno ſent two Serpents to deſtroy 
him in his Cradle ; but the undaunted Child ſtrangled 
them both with his Hands (4): After this, as he grew 
up, he diſcovered an uncommon Stature and Strength 
of Body (5), as well as heroic Ardour of Mind. 
Theſe great Qualities of Nature were improved by ſuit- 
able Care, his Education being intruſted to the greateſt 


(2) 2 extremas ſegetum currebat ariſtas, 
Nec ſicces fructus ledebant pendera plantæ. Orpheus Hymn. 
(3) Some ſay, at Juno's Perſuaſion. 
(4) Ovid Eo. IX. 21. Deianira Herculi. 
(5) Some ſay, that when arrived at Manhood he was four Cubite 
high, and had three Rows of Teeth. | 
Maſters 
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Maſters (6) ; ſo that it is no Wonder, if with ſuch con. 
ſiderable Advantages he made ſuch a ſhining Figur, 
in the World. | 

His extraordinary Virtues were arly put to the Trial; 
and the Taſks impoſed on him by Eury/beus, on account 
of the Danger and Difficulty which attended their Exe. 
cution, receiv'd the Name of the Labours of Hercules, 

and are commonly reckon'd to be 7evelve in Number. 
I. The firſt Labour or Triumph of Hercules was the 
Death of the Nemean Lion. It is ſaid, this furious A. 
nimal, by Juno's Direction, fell from the Orb of the 
Moon, and was invulnerable : It infeſted the Nengan 
V/oods between Phlius and Clone, and did infinite Mi. 
chief. Ihe Hero attacked it, both with his Arrows and 
Club; but in vain, 'till perceiving his Error, he fiſt 
ſtrangled, =p then tore 1t in Pieces with his Hands : 
The Skin he preſerved, and conſtantly worg as a Token 
of his Victory. 8 

II. His next Enterpriſe was againſt a formidable Ser. 
pent or Monſter, which harboured in the Fens of Lerna, 
and infected the Region of Argos with his poiſonous 
Exhalations, The Number of Heads aſſigned this 
Creature is various (7) ; but all Authors agree, that, 
when one was cut off another ſucceeded in its Place, 
unleſs the Wounds were immediately cauteriſed. Her- 
cules undauntedly attacked this Dragon ; and, having 
cauſed Iolaus to cut down Wood ſufficient for flaming 
Brands, applying them to the Wounds as he cut the 
Heads off, he by that Means deſtroyed the Hydra and 
obtained the Conqueſt. Some explain this Fable, by 
ſuppoſing Lerna to be a Marſh, much troubled with 
Snakes and other poiſonous Animals; which Hercules 
and his Companions deſtroyed, by ſetting Fire to the 


(6) Linus the Son of Apollo inſtructed him in Miloſophy; Exry- 
tut taught him Archery; Enmelpus, Muſick, particularly the Art of 
touching the Lyre ; from Harpalycus the Son of Mercury he learnt 
MWreſtling and the Gymnaſtic Exerciſes z Caſter ſhewed him the 
Art of managing his Weapons; and, to compleat all, Chiron initiated 
him in the Principles of Aſtronomy and Medicine. 

(7) Some make the Heads of the Lernean Hydra to be Seven 
others Nine, others Fiſty. | 

Reeds: 
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Reeds: Others imagine, that he only drain'd this Fen, 
which was before both unpaſſable and incapable of Im- 
provement : Others make Lerna a Fort or Caſtle of 
Robbers, under a Leader called Hydra, whom Hercules 
extirpated. However this be, in Conſideration of the 
Service of Jolaus on this Occaſion, when he grew de- 
crepid with old Age, his Maſter by his Prayers obtained 
him a Renewal of his Youth. | 

III. The next Taſk, impoſed on him by Eury/theus, 
was to bring alive to him a huge Wild-Boar ; which ra- 
raged the Foreſt of Erymanthus, and had been ſent to 
Phocis by Diana, to puniſh Oeneus for neglecting her Sa- 
eriices (8). In his Way he defeated the Centaurs, who 
had provoked him by inſulting Pholus his Hoſt, After 
this he ſeized the fierce Animal, in a Thicket ſurround- 
ed with Snow; and, purſuant to his Injunction, carried 
him bound to Eury/tbeus, who had like to have fainted 
at the Sight. 

IV. This Monarch, after ſuch Experience of the 
Force and Valour of Hercules, was reſolved to try his 
Agility. For this End he commanded him to take a 
Hind, which frequented Mount Menalus, and had bra- 
zen Feet and golden Horns. As ſhe was ſacred to Dia- 
na, Hercules urſt not wound her; and it was not very 
eaſy, to run her down: This Chaſe coſt him a whole 
Year. At laſt being tired out, the Hind took to the Re- 
ceſſes of Mount Artemeſius; but as ſhe croſs'd the River 
Ladbn, was overtaken, and brought to Mycenæ. 

V. Near the Lake Siymphalus in Arcadia (9), there 
harbour'd certain Birds of Prey, with Wings, Beaks 
and Talons of Iron; which prey'd on human Fleſh, 
and devoured all who paſſed that Way: Eury/theus ſent 
Hercules to deſtroy theſe. Some ſay he kill'd them with 
his Arrows (10) ; others, that Pallas lent him ſome 
brazen Rattles' made by Vulcan, the ſound of which 


frightened them to the Iſland of Aretia : Some ſuppoſe - 
(8) This Story has a near Reſemblance to the Boar of Calydin, | 


mentioned in the Article of Diana. 
(9g) Where June, it is ſaid, was educated. 
(10) There is an ancient Gem expreflive of this. See Ogle's 
Antiquities, | 
the 


- 
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the Birds called Stymphalides to have been a Gang 0 
deſperate Banditti, who had their Haunts near thy 
Lake. 

VI. His next Expedition was againſt the Cretan Bull 
Minos King of that Iſland, being formidable at Sca, had 
forgotten to pay Neptune the Worſhip due to him; the 
Deity to puniſh his Neglect, ſent a furious Bull why, 
Noſtrils breath'd Fire, to deſtroy the Country. Hey. 
les brought this terrible Animal bound to FEury/{e; ; 
who, on account of his being Sacred, let him looſe in 
the Territory of Marathon, where he was afterward; 
ſlain by Theſeus. Some reduce the Story to this, that 
Hercules was only ſent to Crete, to procure Eury/ibeu; a 


o 


Bull for Breeding. | 

VII. Diomede King of Thrace, the Son of Mars and 
rene, was a Tyrant poſſeſſed of a Stud of Horſes ſo 
wild and fierce, that they breathed Fire, and were con- 
ſtantly fed with human Fleſh ; their Maſter killing al 
Strangers he could meet with, for Provender for hiz 
Cattle. Hercules, having vanquiſhed him, gave him 2 
Prey to them; and killing ſome, brought the reſt to 
Euryſtheus. 

VIII. The next Employment of - Hercules ſeems a lit- 
tle too mean for a Hero; but he was obliged to obey 
ſevere Taſk-maſter, who was ſo ſenſible of his own In- 
juſtice in theſe Injunctions, that he did not care to truſ 
himſelf in the Power of the Perfon he commanded (11). 
Augeas King of Elis had a Stable, intolerable for the 
Stench ariſing from the Dung and Filth it contained; 
which is not very ſurpriſing, if it be true, that it ſhel- 
tered Three 'Thouſand Oxen, and had not been cleaned 
for Thirty Years. This Place Euryſibeus ordered Her- 
cules to clear in One Day; and Augeas promiſed, if he 
performed it, to give him a Tenth, Part of theſe Cat- 
tle: Hercules, by turning the Courſe of the River 4 
þheus through - it, executed his Deſign ; which Auge 
ſeeing, refuſed to ſtand to his Engagements. Ihe H- 


(11) It is ſaid, Furyſtheus never would ſuffer Hercules to enter 
Myceræ, but notified his Commands to tim over the Walls by C. 
XF- 


Frida a Herald, r 
x ro 
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„, to reward his Perfidy, flew him with his Arrows, and 


gave his Kingdom to 2hyleus his Son, who had ſhewn 
an Abhorrence of his Father's treachery. Some add, 
that from the Spoils taken at Elis, Hercules inſtituted to 
the Honqur of Jupiter the Olympic Games celebrated 
every F 155 Vear, and which afterwards gave Riſe to the 
Grecian Ara. 

IX. Euryſibeus, deſirous to preſent his Daughter A- 
meta. with the Beit or Girdle worn by Hippolita Queen 
of the Amazons, Heremes was ſent on this Expedition: 
He was but ſlenderly provided, having but One Ship; 
but Valour like His was never deſtitute of Refources in 
Diſtreſs. In his Way he defeated and killed ?Mypdon 
and Ampcus, two Brothers who oppoſed his Paſſage; 
and ſubduing Bebrycia, gave it to Lycus one of his Com- 
panions, who changed its Name to Heraclea in Memo- 
ry of his BenefaQtor. On his Approach to Themiſcyra, , 
he learned, that the Amazons had collected all their 
Forces to meet him be firſt Engagement was warm, 
on both Sides; ſeveral of the braveſt of thoſe Viragoes 
were killed (1 2), and others made Prifoners (13): The 
Victory was followed by the total Extirpation of that 
Female Nation; and Hippelite their Queen was by the 
Conqueror given to Theſes, as a Reward for his Va- 
lour ; Her Beit he brought to Eury/theus. He 

X. His ſucceeding Exploit was againſt Chen King 
of Spain, who had Three Bodies, and was the Son of 
Chryſaor and Calirrboe, This Monarch had a Breed of 
purple-colaured Oxen, which devoured all Strangers 
caſt to them, and were guarded by a Dog with Two 
Heads and a Dragon with Seven, beſides a very watch- - 
ful and ſevere Keeper: Hercules killed both the Mo- 
narch and his Guards, and - catried the Oxen to Gadira 
(14) or Cadiz, from whence he brought them to Ew 
ry/ibeus. Others relate the Story with ſome Additions 


(12) As Procella, Philippis, ' Prethoe, Euribea; Cælene, Phabe, 


all Companions of Diana. | | 8 
a0) As. Deianira, Aſteria, Mare, Tecmefia, Alcifpe, and 
anale. ; 
(14), Then a cclebrated Mart or Port, frequented by the Phanie 
clans. | | a 


G (15). 
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(15). It was during this Expedition, that our Hero 
erected (as eternal Monuments of his Glory) two Pillars 
or Mountains, the one called Ca/pe (16) the other A. 
ie, upon the utmoſt Limits of Africa and Europe. Some 

ive a more ſimple Turn to the Whole, by ſaying, 
That Geryon was a King of Spain, who governed by 
Means of Three Sons, famous for Valour and Pru— 
dence ; and that Hercules, having raiſed an Army of 
mercenary Troops in Crete, firſt overcame them, and 
ſubdued that Country. 

XI. The next Taſk enjoined him by Euryſtbeus, was 
to fetch him the Golden Apples of the Heſperides (15), 
which were guarded by a Dragon with a Hundred 
Heads. The Injunction was not eaſy, ſince Hercules 
was even ignorant of the Place where they grew : The 
Nymphs of Eridanus, whom he conſulted, adviſed him 
to go to Prometheus (18), who gave him the Informa- 
tion and Direction he wanted; after which he van- 
quiſhed the Dragon, and brought the precious Fruit to 
his Maſter. : 

XII. The laſt Command of Emryftheus was, to g0 
down to Hell, and bring away Cerberus Pluto's Maſtiff. 
Hercules, having ſacrificed to the Gods, entered the 
Infernal ions by a Cavity of Mount 7 enarus ; and 
on the Bals of Acheron found a white Poplar-Tree, of 
which he made him a Wreath, and the Tree was ever 
after conſecrated to him: Paſſing that River, he diſco- 
vered Theſeus and Pirithous chained to a Stone ; the 
Former he releaſed, but left the Latter confined, Mæ- 
netius Pluto's Cowherd, endeavouring to ſave his Maſ- 
ter's Dog, was cruſhed to Death. Cerberus for Refuge 


*(r5) It is ſaid, that Dercylur and Alebion, Sons of Neptune, 
drove theſe Oxen into Hetruria ; but Hercules recovered them, and 
brought them acroſs the Ianian Sea to Euryſibeus. . 

4 (16) Now the Cape of Gibraltar, and Mount of Andalvſia near 
etuan. | 
(17) June, on her Marriage with Jupiter, gave him theſe 
Trees which bore golden Fruit, and were kept by the Nymphs, 


ple, Arethuſa, and . Daughters of Heſperus, who 


were called the Heſperides. 
p18) Or, as others ſay, to Nereus, who eluded his Enquiry by 


alluming various Shapes. 
— fled 


6 
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fled beneath Pluts's Throne, from whence the Hero 
dragged him out, and brought him up to Earth by Way 
of Trezene: At fight of the Day, the Monſter vo- 


mited a poiſonous Matter, from whence ſprang the 


Herb Aconite or Wolf's Bane ; but, being preſented to 
Euryſtheus, he ordered him to be diſmiſſed, and ſuffered 
to return to Hell. 

It would be almoſt endleſs, to enumerate all the Ac- 
tions of this celebrated Hero of Antiquity ; and, there- 
fore, we ſhall only touch on the Principal. He deli- 
vered Creon King of Thebes, from an unjuſt Tribute, 
impoſed on him by Erginus and the Myniz ; for which 
Service, that Prince gave him his Daughter Megara, by 
whom he had ſeveral Sons: But Juno ſtriking him with 
Frenzy, he flew theſe Children ; and, on recovering 
his Senſes became ſo ſhocked at his Cruelty, that he 
abſtained from all human Society for ſome Time. In 
his Return from the Expedition againſt the Amazons, 
Laomedon King of Troy engaged him, by the Promiſe of 
ſome fine Horſes, to deliver his Daughter Heſione from a 
vaſt Sea Monſter ſent by Neptune, to which ſhe was ex- 
poſed ; but, when he 4 
ceitful Monarch retracted his Word: Upon this Hercu- 
ls took the City, killed Laomedon, and gave ane to 
Telamon who firſt ſcaled the Walls (19). AfﬀeFthis he 
ew Tmolus and Telegancs the Sons of Proceus, two cele- 
brated Wreſtlers, m7 put to Death all they overcame. 
= alſo killed Sarpedon Son of Neptune, a notorious 

yrate. _ 

During his 4/rican Expedition, he vanquiſhed Cycuus 
King of Theſſaly, the Son of Mars and Cleobulina ; a 


ſavage Prince, who had vowed to erect his Father a 


Temple of the Heads or Skulls of the Strangers he de- 
ſtroyed. In Libya he encountered the famous Ante, 
the Son of the Earth, a Giant of immenſe Stature (20) ; 
who forced all he met, to wreſtle with him, and fo 
ſtrangled them: He challenged Hercules, who flung 
him thrice, and thought each Time he had killed him; 


(19) This Princeſs from the Captives redeemed her Brother Pria- 
mu, who was afterwards King of Trey. 
(20) Sixty-four Cubits high. 


d freed the Princeſs, the de- 


— 
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but, on his touching the Ground, he renewed hi; 
Strength: His Antagoniſt apprized of this, held him 
up in the Air, and ſqueezed him in ſuch a Manner that 
he ſoon expired. In his Progreſs from Libya to Egypr, Bufiri: 
(21) a cruel Prince laid an Ambuſcade to ſurprize him; 
but was himſelf, and his Son Amphiadamas, (Ferificed by 
the Victor on the Altars he had prophaned. In Arabia he 
beheaded Emathion the Son of F onus, for his Want of 
Hoſpitality ; after which, croſſing mount Caucaſur, he 
delivered Prometheus. In Calydon Fe wreſtled with Acbe- 
dans, for no leſs a Prize than Deianira, Daughter to 
King Oeneus The Conteſt was long dubious, for his 
Antagoniſt had the Faculty of aſſuming all Shapes; 
but, as he took that of a Bull, Hercules tore off one of 
his Horns, ſo that he was forced to ſubmit, and to re- 
deem it by giving the Conqueror the Horn of Anal- 
thea (22 * of Harmodius; which Hercules 
filled with a Variety of Fruits, and conſecrated to Ju- 
piter. Some explain this Fable thus: Achel;ns is 2 
winding River of Greece; whoſe Stream was ſo rapid, 
that it overflowed the Banks, roaring like a Bull: Her- 
cules forced into One Channel the two Streams, into 
which it before divided itſelf; that is, he broke off 
One of the Horns, and ſo reſtored Plenty to the 
Country. n "of 

This Hero reduced the Ifle of Cos, and put to Death 
Eurylus the Tyrant (23) or King of it, with his Sons, 
on account of their Injuſtice and Cruelty ; but the 
Princeſs Chalchiope his Daughter he married, by whom 
he had a Son named Theſ/alvs, who gave his Name to 
Theſſaly. He ſubdued Pyracmes King of Eubza, who 
had cauſeleſsly made War on the Beotians, In bis 
Way to the Heſperides he was oppoſed by Albion aud 
Borgie, two Giants, Who put him in great Hazard, 
his Arrows being ſpent: But Tupiter, on his Prayer, 
overwhelmed them with a Shower of Stones, whence 
the Place was called the Stony Field: It lies in Gallia 


(21) The Son of Neptune and Lybi, who had erefted Altars to 
his Paiher, on which he ſacrificed all Strangers. | 
(22) This is the ſame with the C:7nucopia, or Horn of Plenty. 
(23) Tyrant was in thoſe Days a Term ſynonymous with ing. 
| Narbonenſis 


hy, 
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Narbonenſis (24). Hercules did great Service in Gan, 
by deſtroying Robbers, ſuppreſſing Tyrants and Op- 
prefſors, and other Actions worthy the true Character 
of a Hero; after which, it is ſaid, he built the City 
Aeſia (25), and made it the Capital of the Celtæ or 
Gauls: He alſo opened his Way through the Alps into 
haly, and by the Coaſts of Liguria and Tuſcam arrived 
on the Banks of the Tyber (26) ; where he flew the fu- 
nous Robber Cacus, who infeſted that Country from his 
Den on Mount Aventine. Being denied the Rites of 
Hoſpitality, he killed Theodamas the Father of Hylas, 
but took the latter with him and treated him kindly. 
Hercules, however intent on Fame or Glory, was 
{like other Heroes) but too ſuſceptible of Love. We 
find an Inſtance of this in Omphale, Queen of Lydia; 
who gained ſuch an Afcendant over him, that he was 
not e to aſſume a Female Dreſs, ſpin amongſt 
her Women, and ſubmit to be correQted by her accord- 
85 5 her Caprice. 
His favourite Wife was Deianira, before- mentioned, 
und whoſe Jealouſy was the fatal Occaſion of his Death. 
Travelling with this Princeſs through Ætolia, he had 
Occaſion to paſs a River, which was ſwoln by ſudden 
Rains: Neſſus the Centaur offered Hercules his Service, 
to carry over his Conſort ; who, accepting it, croſſed 
over before them: The Monſter, ſeeing the Opportu- 
- tity favourable, offered Violence to Deianira upon 
which her Huſband, from the oppoſite Bank, pierced 
him with one of thoſe dreadful Arrows, which, being 
flipped in the Blood of the Lernæan Hydra, gave a 
Wound incurable by Art; Neſſus coping. gave the 
Princeſs his Garment, all bloody, as a fure Remedy to 
recover her Huſband, if ever he ſhould prove unfaith- 
ful. Some Years after, Hercules, having ſubdued Oecha- 
lin, fell in Love with lole, a fair Captive, whom he 


- (24) This Place lies at the Mouth of the Rboſne, and till pre- 

ferves the Name of Gallia Narbenenſii. 

' (25) Ai in Provence, or Ales in Languedoc. Wane 
(26) Pallatium, where, as it is ſaid, being kindly entertained by 

Felitius and Pinarius, two of the Citizens, he predicted to them the 

lututre Grandeur of Reue. 
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ought to Eubæa; where having erected an Altar to 


ſacrifice to ove for his Victory, he diſpatched Lycas to 
Deianira, to carry her the News and inform her of his 
Approach: This Princeſs, from the Report of the Me. 
ſenger ſuſpecting her Huſband's Fidelity, ſent him as a 
Preſent the Coat of Neſſus; which he no ſooner put on, 
but he fell into a delirious Fever, attended with the moſt 
excruciating Torments: Unable to ſupport his Pains, 
he retired to Mount Oeta ; and erecting a Pile of Wood, 
to which he ſet Fire, threw himſelf into the F lames, 
and was conſumed. In his Tranſport, he hurled Lyca: 
his unhappy Friend and Companion into the River 
Thermopolis, where he became a Rock ; his Arrows he 
bequeathed to Philofetes, who buried his Remains in 
the River Dyra (27). 

- So periſhed this great Hero of Antiquity, the Terror 
of Oppreſſors, and the Friend of Liberty and Man- 
kind ; for whoſe Happineſs (as Tully obſerves) he braved 
the greateſt Dangers, and ſurmounted the moſt arduous 
Toils, going through the whole Earth, with no other 
View than the eſtabliſhing Peace, Feige Concord, and 
Freedom. Nothing can be added to heighten a Character 
ſo glorious as this. 

Hercules left ſeveral Children; by Detanira he had 
an only Daughter, called Macaria; by Melita, who 
gave her Name to the Ifle of Malta, he had Hylus: 
Aſer, Lydus, and Scythes,' were his Sons, who are faid 
to have left their Appellation to Africa, Lydia and Scy- 
thia. In ſhort, his Offspring were ſo numerous, that 
above thirty of his Deſcendants bore his Name ; whoſe 
Actions being all attributed to him, produce the Confu- 
ſion we find in his Hiſtory. | 
Euryſtbeus, after his Death, was fo afraid of theſe 
Heraclide, that by his ill Uſage he forced them to fly 
to 4thens, and then ſent an Embaſly to that City to de- 
liver them up, with Menaces of a War in Caſe of Re- 
fuſal: 15/aus the Friend of Hercules, Who was then in 
the Shades, was ſo concerned for his Maſter's Poſterity, 
that he gat Leave from Pluto to return to Earth and 


(27) PhileQetes carried theſe Arrows to the Siege of 7770 
|  _w_ 
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kill the Tyrant, after which he willingly returned t 
Hell. 0 

Hercules (28), who was alſo called Aide (29), was 
after his Death deified by his Father Fupiter, and with 

eat Solemnity married to his half Siſter Hebe, the 

deſs of Youth. Sacrifices were qt firſt offered to 
him, only as an Hero; but Phæſtius coming into Sicyonia 
altered that Method : Both the Greeks and Romans ho- 
noured him as a God, and erected Temples to him in 
that Quality. His Victims were Bulls or Lambs, on ac- 
count of his preſerving the Flock from Halves, i. e. de- 
\ livering Men from Tyrants and Robbers. He. was 
called alſoMe/ius (30), from his taking the Heſperian Fruit; 
for which Reaſon Apples were uſed in his Sacrifices. 
Mebercule, or by Hercules, was an Oath uſed amongſt the 
Romans only by the Men. 

The Tyrian Hercules ſeems to have been a Perſon 
diſtin from, and more ancient than, the Grecian. 
Hiram King of Tyre (it is ſaid) built him a Temple 
and he was worſhipped with the Phenician, Rites at 
Tarteſſos, a flouriſhing oO in Spain. He had a Dog, 
which, running along the Sea Shore and biting a. Fiſh, 
firſt diſcovered the Purple Dye, ſo highly valued in the 
Ext, and afterwards in ſuch Efteem among(t the Greeks 
and Romans, 

Hercules is uſually depiQted in a ſtanding Attitude, 
having the Skin of the Nemean Lion thrown over his 
Shoulders, and leaning on his Clab, which is his inſe- 
. The Judgment of this Hero, or 

is Preference of Virtue to Vice, who both ſollicit him 
to embrace their Party, makes one of the fineſt Pictures 
of Antiquity (31). The Choice he made does no Diſ- 


honour to his Memory. 8 


(28) From Hęa June, or "Hgws a Hero, and a Glory. 

(29) From , Strength. 

(30) From wikev, an Apple. In Bx-tta, when no living Victim 
could be procured, they ſet an Apple on Four ſmall Sticks br Straws, 
with Two more by Way of Horns, and One for a Tail; and this 
they offered to Hercules. ; 

(31) See Shafte/bury's Tablature of Hercules, Chara#eriflicks, 


Vol. III. at the End. 
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Let us now ſee, what Lights Antiquity affords us, to 
judge of the Hiſtory of Hercules, With Regard to the 
Egyptian Hero who bore this Name, he is entirely a fa. 
dulous Perſon. When miſchievous Animals multiply'q 
too faſt, or ſome notortous Robber diſturbed the Coun- 
try, the Cuſtom was, to arm the moſt valiant of their 
Youth, who offered themſelves as Volunteers for the 


Expedition: The Horus 3 on this Occaſion was 
| 


armed with a Club, and called Heracli or Hercule (32), 
which * the Eminent in War, or the Men of Arms. 
The 7yrians called their Hercules, Ben-Alcum, or the 


invincible Son; from whence (probably) the Greeks bor- 


rowed the Story, of his being the Son of Jupiter and 
Alemena (33). The Grecian Hercules, who was a real 
Perſon, lived juſt before the Siege of Troy. | 
Jo this it may not be amiſs to add the Explanation 
of the Fable of the Heſperides, as given by a late ingeni- 
ous Author (34); which ſufficiently ſhews, how the 
moſt important and uſeful] Truths, repreſented under 
-the plaineft Symbols, became diſguiſed or disfigured by 
Error and Fiction. The Phonicians were the firſt Na- 
wigators in the World; and their Trade to Heſperia and 
Spain was one of the nobleft Branches of their Com- 
meree: From hence they brought back exquiſtte Wines, 
rich Ore of Gold and Silver, and that ba 
which they gave ſo precious a purple Dye: From the 
Coaſt of Mauritania they drew the beft Corn; and 
by the Way of the red Sea, they exchanged Iron Ware 
2nd Tools of ſmall Value, for Ivory, Ebony, and Gold 
Duſt : This was their moſt profitable Trade, and happy 
were they who could ſhare in it: But as the Voyage 
was long, the Adventurers were obliged to affociate and 
get their Cargoes ready in Winter, 15 as to ſet out early 
m Spring. The publick Sign or Horus, expoſed on 
theſe Occaſions, was a Tree with Golden Fruit, to denote 


(32) From Herim the illuſtrious Children, whence our Word 
Heroes, (See Feclef. x. 17, and Nebemiah vi. 17.) and Kel: Armour, 
comes Heracli or HerechSthe-Men of Proweſs or War. 

(33) Melec-Alcum ſignifies the invincible King. See Prevert: 
1. 

(34) La Hluche's Hiſtory of the Heavens, Vol. II. 130. + 
| be 
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the Riches ariſing from this Commerce: The Dragon, 
which guarded the Tree, ſignified the Danger and Dif 
- ficulty of the Voyage: The Capricorn, or ſometimes. 
one Horn placed at the Root, exprefſed the Month or 
Seaſon ; and the Three Months of Winter, during 
which they prepared for the Expedition, were repre- 
ſented by Three Nymphs, who were ſuppoſed to be 
Proprietors of the Tree, and had the Name of Heſperi-- 
des (35): Which fully ſhewed the Meaning of this em- 
blematical Groupe ; from whence the Greeks, miſtaking 
its Deſign'and Uſe, compoſed the Romance of the He- 
perian — | 


_ ** il „ 


— 


C HAP. XLVI. Of Hr and Ganywepe. 


EB E, the Goddeſs of Youth, was (according to 
H Homer) the NA 4 of Jupiter and Juno :, 
ut the Generality of Writers relate her Birth thus : 
Juno, being invited to an Entertainment by Apollo, ate 
very eagerly ſome wild Lettuces ; upon which ſhe con- 
ceived, and inſtantly brought forth this Goddeſs : Fave 
was ſo pleaſed with her Beauty, that he made her his 
Cup-bearer ;. in the Diſcharge of which Office, ſhe al- 
ways appeared crowned with Flowers. Unluckily, at a 
Feſtival of the Gods in Ætbiopia, Hebe being in waiting, 
ſlipped her Foot, and gat ſo indecent a Fall, that Jui 
ter was obliged to remove her from her uſual Attendance: 
Io repair Nis Diſgrace, as well as the Loſs of her Poſt, 
Jupiter, upon Hercules being advanced to the Skies, 
married him to Hebe, and their Nuptials were celebrated 
with all the Pomp becoming a celeftial Wedding: By 
this Union ſhe had a Son named Auicetus, and a Baugh- 
ter called Alexiare. 

Hebe was held in high Veneration amongſt the Sicyo- 
nians, who erected her a Temple by the Name of Dia. 
She had another at Corinth, which was a Sanctuaty for 
Fugitives ; and the Athenians conſecrated an Altar, in 
common to her and Hercules. 


38) From Eſper, the good Share or bt Lot. See 2 Samuel, 
9 | | 
G 5 Ganymede, 


1 
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Ganymede, who ſucceeded her in her Office, was the 

Son of Tros King of Phrygia or Troy, a Prince of ſuch 
mental Wiſdom and perſonal Beauty, that Jupiter, 
by the Advice of the Gods, reſolved to remove him 
from Earth to the Skies. The Eagle, diſpatched on 
this Commiſſion, found him juſt leaving his Flock of 
Sheep to hunt on Mount Ida; and ſeizing him in his 
Talons, brought him unhurt to the Heavens, where he 
entered on his new Office of filling Nectar to Jupiter; 
though others ſay, he was turned into that Conſtellati- 
on or Sign of the Zodiack, which goes by the Name of 
Aquarius (1). 
The Mythologiſts, by an Allegory which ſeems a lit- 
tle ſtrained, make Hebe ſignify that mild "Tempera- 
ture of the Air, which awakens to Life the Irees, 
Plants and Flowers, and cloaths the Earth in vegetable 
Beauty ; for which Cauſe ſhe is called the Goddeſs of 
perpetual Youth : But when ſhe flips or falls; that is, 
when the Flowers fade, and the autumnal Leaves drop ; 
Ganymede, or the Winter, takes her Place. If we be- 
lieve the more rational Conjectures of a late Author, to 
whoſe Obſervations the learned World is greatly indebt-g 
ed ; Ganymede (2) was the Name of the Horus or Image, 
expoſed by the ancient Egyptians to warn the People be- 
fore their annual Inundations, to raiſe their Terraces to 
a juſt or proper Height. 


—_— 


C HAP. XLVII. Of CasroR and Pol Lux. 


E have already, under the Article of Jupiter, 
mentioned his Amours with Leda, the Wife of 
Tyndarus King of Sparta, in the Form of a Swan, on 
which account he placed that Figure amongſt the Con- 


- (1) The Winter being attended with frequent Rains, it is not im- 
proper that Oanymede ſhould be the Sign Aquarius, 

(2) From Ganim, the Incloſures or Gardens, and mad a Meaſure, 
comes Ganimad or Ganimede, the Terraces or Banks ſufficiently 
high." As the Plain of Egypt is naturally ſmooth and level, the 
Retreats of the Inhabitants are ſecured by Cauſeways or Banks, du- 
ring the Flood. ; 
ſtellations. 
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ſtellations. Leda brought forth Two Eggs, each con- 
raining Twins: From that, impregnated by Jupiter, 
proceeded Pollux and Helena, both Immortal ; from the 
other, Caſtor and Clytemneſtra, who, being begotten by 
Tyndarns, were both Mortal : They went however all 
by the common Name of Tyndaride, and were born and 
educated in Paphnus, an Iſland belonging to Lacedemon ; 
though the Meſſenians diſputed this Honour with the 
Spartans. The Two Wothers Caftor and Pollux, how- 
ever differing in their Nature and Temper (1), had en- 
tered into an inviolable Friendſhip, which laſted for 
Life: Jove ſoon after ſent Mercury to remove them to 
Pellene, for their further Improvement. As Jaſon was 
then preparing for his Expedition to Colchis in ſearch of 
the Golden Fleece, and, the nobleſt Youth of Greece 
crowded to become Adventurers with him ; our Two 
Brothers offered their Services, and during the Voyage 
behaved with a Courage worthy of their Birth. Being 
obliged to water on the Coaſt of Habrycia, Amycus Son 
to Neptune, King of that Country, challenged all the 
Argonauts to box with him; Pollux accepted the Brava- 
do, and killed him. After their Return from Colchis, 
the Two Brothers were very active in clearing the Seas 
of Greece from Pirates. Theſeus in the mean Time had 
ſtolen their Siſter Helena ; to recover whom, they took 
Athens by Storm, but ſpared all the Inhabitants, except 
Aihra, Mother to Theſeus, whom they carried away 
Captive : For this Clemency they obtained” the Title of 
Dioſcuri (2); yet Love ſoon plunged them in the fame 
Error they had ſought to puniſh in the Perſon of Theſe- + 
us. Leucippos and Arfina had two beautiful Daughters, 
called Phæbe and Talayra: "Theſe Virgins work con- 
tracted to Lynceus and Ida, the Sons of Aphareus : The 
Two Brothers, without Regard to theſe Engagements, 
carried them off by Force ;' but their Lovers flew to 
their Relief, and met the Raviſhets with their Prize near 
Mount Taygeus A ſmart Confli® enſued, in which 


(1) This Particular we learn from Horace 5. 
Caſtor gaudet Equis 3 Ove prognatui eodem © 
Pupnis, - Book II. Sat. I. 26. 
(2) The Sons of Jupiter, 
Caſtor 


— 
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Caſter was killed by Lynceus, who in return fell by the 
Hands of Pollux; who had been wounded himſelf by 
La, if Jupiter had not ſtruck him with his Thunder. 
Pollux was ſo touched with his Loſs, that he earneſtly 
begged of this Deity to make Caftor Immortal; but, 
that Requeſt being impoſſible to be granted, he obtained 
Leave to ſhare his own Immortality with his Brother, ſo 
that they are ſaid to live and die alternately every Day 
(3): They were buried in the Country of Lacedæ mon, 
and Forty Years after their Deceaſe tranſlated to the 
Skies; where they form a Conſtellation called Gemini 
(one of the Signs of the Zodiach) of which Stars one 
riſes as the other ſets. A Dance of the Martial Kind 
was invented to their Honour, called thr re or Ca- 
Lorean Dance. 
Caſter and Pollux were eſteemed, as Deities propiti- 
| ous to Navigation; the Reaſon was this. When the 
Argonauts weighed from Sigæum(4), they were overtaken 
with a Tempeſt ; during which Orpheus having offered 
Vows for the Safety of the Ship, immediately 'I wo lan- 
Dent Flames were diſcovered over the Heads of Caſtor 
and Pollux; which Appearance was ſucceeded by fo 
great a Calm, as gave the Crew a Notion of their Di- 
vinity. In ſucceeding Times theſe Fires, often ſeen by 
the Mariners, were always taken as a good or favoura- 
ble Omen : When One was ſeen alone, it was reckon- 
ed to forebode ſome Evil, and was called Helena (5). 
The Cepbalenſes (or Inhabitants of Cephalenia) = 
theſe two Deities amongſt the Dis Magni. The Vic- 
tims offered them were white Lambs. The Romans 
paid them particular Honours, for their Aſſiſtance in an 
ngagement with the Latins ; in which they appeared 
on their Side mounted on White Horſes, and turned the 
Scale of Victory in their Favour; For this, a Temple 
was erected to them in the Ferum. Amongſt the Ko- 


: 43) Virgil alludes to this: 8 
Si fratrem Pollux alternd Morte redemit, 
Itque reditque viam. Virg. Aneid VI, 121. 
(4) This Cape lies near Troy. 
{s) The firſt Helena carried off by Theſegr. 
5 "+; mgns, 
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mans, Acaftor was an Oath peculiar to the Women, but 
was uſed indiſcriminately by both Sexes. 

Caftor and Pollux were repreſented as two beautiful 
Youths, compleatly armed and riding on White Horſes, 
with. Stars over their Helmets. Theſe Deities were un- 
known to the Egyptians or Phenicians. 


CHAP: XLVIII. Of Pexsevs and BELLERO- 


PHON, 


ERSEUS. was the Son of Jupiter and Danae ; 

whoſe Amour has, been already mentioned, and is 
inimitably deſcribed by Horace (1). Acrifius her Father, 
on hearing of his Daughter's Diſgrace, cauſed Her and 
the Infant to be ſhut up in a Cheſt, and caſt into the 
Sea; which threw them on the Iſle of Seriphus, go- 
verned by King Po/ydefes ;whoſe Brother Dictys, being a 
fiſhing, took them up, and uſed them kindly. When 
Perſeus was grown up, Polydefes, who was enamoured 
of his Mother, finding he would be an Obſtacle to their 
Courtſhip, contrived to fend him on. an Exploit he- 
judged would be fatal to him ; this was, to bring him 
the Head of Meduſa, one of the Gorgons This Inchan- 
treſs lived near the Tritonian Lake, and turned all who 
beheld her into Stone. Perjeus in this Expedition was 
favoured by the Gods: Mercury equipped him with a 
Scymeter and the Wings from his Heels ; Pallas lent him. 
adShield; which reflected Objects like a Mirror; and Plu- 
to granted him his Helmet, which gave him the Privi- 
fo being Inviſible. In this Manner he flew to.Tar- 


teſſus in Spain; where, directed by his Mirror, he cut 
oft _— 
by the Nymphs, brought it to Pa 


's Head; and, 2 it in a Bag lent him 
las From the Blood, 


aroſe the winged Horſe Pegaſus, and all Sorts of Ser- 
pents. After this the Hero paſſed into Mauritania, 
where his Interview with Atlas has been already ſpoken 
of, under its proper Article (2). 2 
In his Return to Greece (others ſay, at his firſt ſetting 


(1) Herat. Lib. III. Ode XVI. 
I.) See the Article of Atlas. 


out) 
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| vut) he viſited Z2hiopia ; and, mounted on Pegaſus, de- 


livered Andromeda, Daughter of Cepheus King of that 
Country, who was expoſed to a Sea Monſter (3) Af. 
ter his Death, this Princeſs, and her Mother Caſſiope or 
Cafſroptia, were placed amongſt the celeftial Conſlellati. 
ons (4). 

Perſeus was not only famous for Arms, but Litera- 
ture ; if it be true, that he founded an Academy on 
Mount Helicon + Yet he had the Misfortune, inadver- 
tently to commit the Crime of Parricide ; for, being re- 
conciled to his Grandfather Acri/ius, and playing with 
him at the Diſcus or Quoit, a Game he had invented, 
his Quoit bruiſed the old King in the Foot, which turn- 
ed to a Mortification and carried him off: Perſeus inter- 
red him with great Solemnity at the Gates of Argos. 
Perſeus himſelf was buried in the Way between Argo; 
and Mycene, had divine Honours decreed him, and was 
placed amongſt the Stars (5). 

Bellerophon (6), the Son of Glaucus King of Fphyra, 
and Grandſon to Sifiphus, was born at Corinth. Hap- 
pening accidentally to kill his Brother, he -fled to Pre- 
tus King of Argos, who gave him an hoſpitable Recepti- 
on; but Sthenob&a his Queen, falling enamoured with 
the beautiful Stranger, whom no Intreaties could pre- 
vail on to injure his Benefactor, accuſed him to her 
Huſband ; who, being unwilling to take violent Mea- 
ſures, ſent him into Lycia, with Letters to Jobates his 
Father-in-Law (7), deſiring him to-puniſh the Crime: 


This Prince at the Receipt of the Order, was celebra- 


ting a Feſtival of Nine Days, which prevented Nellerophon's 
Fate. In the mean Time he ſent him to ſubdue the So- 


(3) Pliny relates, that, during the Ædileſhip of Emilius Scauru:, 
the Bones of this Sea Monſter were brought from Jeppa to Rome, 
and expoſed to the View of the People. The Skeleton was forty 
Feet long, and its Ribs-larger than thoſe of the Elephant. 

(4) Ovid Lib. IV. 612. - 

(5) Perſeus and Andromeda, in our celeſtial Globe, form but one 
Conſtellation. | 7 
(6) His firſt Name was Hippoms us, becauſe he firſt invented the 
Bridle for Horſes z but, having killed Bellerus King of Corinth, he 
aſſumed the Name of Belleret hon. - 

(7) King (in his Hiſtory) makes Fobates his Son-in-Law. 
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mi and Amazons, which he performed with Succeſs : 
Jabates next employed him to deſtroy the Chimera (8), 
2 very uncommon Monſter : Minerva, or (as others ſay) 
Neptune, compaſſionating his Innocence expoſed to ſuch 
repeated Dangers, furnithed him with the Horſe Pega- 
ſus, by whoſe Help he came off victorious. Tobates on 
his Return, convinced of his Truth and Integrity, and 
charmed with his Virtues, gave him his Daughter Phi- 
linde, and aſſociated him in Nis tone: And Sthenobea, 
kearing how her Malice was diſappointed, put an End 
to her Life. But, like other Princes, Belleropbon grew 
fooliſh with too much Proſperity, and by the Aſſiſtance 
of Pegaſus, reſolved to aſcend the Skies. Jupiter, to check 
his 2 ſtruck him Blind in the Flight, and 
he fell back to the Earth; where he wandered till his 
Death, in Miſery and Contempt: Pegaſus, however, 
made a Shift to get into Heaven, where Jupiter placed 
him amongſt the Conſtellations. 

Let us once more try, to give ſome Explanation of 
theſe two Fables. As for the Story of Perſeus and An- 
dromeda, it probably took its Riſe thus. It was com- 
mon in the Hebrew and Phenician Languages, to deno- 
minate a Country from its Temperature (9) or Situati- 
on: Now Paleſtine was only a long maritime Coaſt, 
bounded with Rocks and a flat Sandy Shore; this in the 
Phenician Tongue they expreſſed by the Word Adromad 
or Andromeda (10), and called it (in the Oriental Style) 
the Daughter of Cepheus (11) and Caſſiope (12): And, 

(8) The Chimera was a Monſter with the Fore Part like a Lian, 
the Middle like a Goat, and the Tail like a Serpent : Some ſay, it 
was a Mountain in Cilicia, whoſe lower Parts were infeſted with 
Lions, the Middle over-run with Goats, and the Summit peſter'd 
with Serpents ; and that Bellerophon render'd it habitable : Others 
make the Chimera a Pyrate Ship, whoſe Stern bore the Figure of a 
Lion, her Prow that of a Serpent, and her Middle that of a Goat; 


and add, that Bel/er2phon took her in a long Boat call'd Pegaſus. 

(9) 2 Jeruſalem is called the Daughter of Zin, or Drought or 

enneſs. 

(10) From Adar, great, and mad, Meaſure, comes Adramad, 
or the long Coaſt. * N 

(11) From Cepha, a Stone. | 

(12) From Caffi, a Boundary or Limit, and «6 the Inundation, 
comes Caſſzobe or Caſſiepe, the Boundary of the Flood; becauſe the 
Eryptian Inundation was Joſt in the Sands of Pale//ine, 
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as this Country was naturally barren, and could procure 
little or no Subſiſtence from Arabia or Idumea, both de- 
ſert Regions, it depended chiefly on Egypt for Subſiſ- 
tence. We have taken Notice under the Article of Pe. 
gaſus (13), that in the Phenician Tongue a Bark waz 
called a Horſe, and on the ſame Account a Pilot was 
called Pereſb or a Horſeman (14): Now this Emblem 
of a Horſeman (as Strabs (15) informs us) was painted 
on all the Barks, which carried Proviſions from $ais to 
Palefiine, with the additional Emblem of that City, 
which was a Meduſa's Head, to ſignify the Plenty of 


Olives that Territory yielded. From this Illuſtration 


the Story becomes quite natural and agreeable to 
Truth. 1 1. | 

As to the Fable of the Chimera deſtroyed by Bellerr. 
hon, the Original is much the ſame. The Lycian: 
were an Egyptian Colony, whom the Unfruitfulneſs of 


| their own Soil obliged to have recourſe to their Mother 


Country, for the Proviſions neceſſary to their Support : 
The Months, favourable for this Tranſportation, were 
from the Sun's Entrance into Leo to his leaving Capricorn. 
Beller ophon (16) and his Winged Horſe are therefore no 
more, than the Bark annually employed for this Pur- 
ole ; and the Story being thus ſtripped of the Marvel- 
— becomes a ſimple and plain Hiſtorical Truth. 


—_— 


CH AP: XLIX. Of Jason and the Golden 
Fleece. 


* 


HIS ancient Greet Hero Jaſon was the Son of 
Aon King of Theſſaly, and Alcimede ; and, by 
the Father's Side, allied to Aolus. Pelias his Uncle, 
who was left his Guardian, fought to deſtroy him; but 


(13) See the Article of Apollo and the Muſes. 
(14) From Paraſb, a Cavalier or Trooper. 

10 15) See Strabo. [Nat naves Equos-appellant d prore inſig- 
nibus. 8 
(16) From Belil Food, and repeab Reſtoration or Renewal, 
comes Bellerophon, the Foed of Recovery, 


he 
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de was conveyed by his Father's Friends to a Cave, 
where Chiron inſtructed him in Phyſick; whence he 
took the Name of Jaſon (1). Arriving at Years of Ma- 
turity, he returned to his Uncle ; who, probably with 
no favourable Intention to him, firſt inſpired him with 
the Notion of the Co/chian Expedition, and agreeably 
flattered his Ambition with the View of ſo tempting a 
Prize as the Golden Fleece. 

Athamas, King of Thebes, by his firſt Wife had Hel- 
k and Phryxus. Ins his Second fell in Love with Phryx- 
1 her Son-in-Law ; but, being rejected in her Advan- 
ces, ſhe took the Opportunity of a great Famine to in- 
dulge her Revenge, by perſuading her Huſbaad, that 
the Gods could not be appeaſed till he facrificed his Son 
and Daughter: But as they ſtood at the Altar, Nephele 
their Mother (2) inviſibly carried them off; giving them 
a' Golden Ram the had gotten from Mercury, to bear 
them through the Air. In paſſing the Streights between 
Aa and Europe, Helle fell into the Sea, and gave her 

me to the Helleſpont : Phryxus continued his Courſe 
to Colchis, where Aa King of that Country entertained 
bim hoſpitably ; after Which he offered up. his Ram to 

piter:(3), and conſecrated the Skin in ho Grove of 

rs, It was called the Golden Fleece, from its Colour 

(4) ; and was guarded as a Pledge of the utmoſt Im- 
portance, by Bulls breathing Fire and a watchful Dra- 
gon that never ſlept. _. 

Jaſon being determineg on the Voyage, built a Veſſel 
for the Expedition at lolcbos in Theſſaly (5). The Fame 
of his Defign ſoon drew the braveſt and moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed Youth: of Greece, to. become Adventurers with him; 
but Authors are not agreed, as to the Names or Num- 


| (1) Or Healer; his former Name being Diemede. 
(2) Nepbele, in Greek, ſignifies a Cloud. 
(3) Who placed it amongſt the Conſtellations. 

4) Some make the Fleece of a purple Colour, others white. 

(s) Argos, « famous Shipwright,, was the Builder, whence ſhe 
was called Argo; and, being made of the Oaks of Jupiter's oracu- 
lar Grove at Dodona, the Planks were vocal, and had the Gift of 
Prophecy. The Adventurers in this Expedition were called Ar go- 
nate, i. e. the Crew of the Arge; from ;'apy» Jaſin's Ship, au, 
Navrng a Sailor. * be 

| 7 


1 
k 
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made himſelf Maſter of the 
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ber of the Argonauts, for ſo they were called (6). The 


firſt Place J7aſen touched at, was the Iſle of Lemny: , 
where he continued ſome Time with Hip/ipile the 


Queen, who bore him Twins. He next viſited Phine. 


xs King of Paphlaponia ; from whom, as he had the 


- Gift of Prophecy; he received ſome Informations of 
Service to him in his Enterprize. After this, ſafeh 


paſſing the Cyanean Rocks (7), he entered the Erxive ; 
and landing on the Banks of the Phaſis, repaired to the 
Court of King ta, and demanded the Golden Fleece: 
The Monarch granted his Requeſt, provided he could 
overcome the Difficulties, which lay in his Way (8), 
and. which appeared not eaſily ſurmountable. 7% 
was more obliged to Love than Valour, for his Con- 
queſt : Medea * to Tita, by her Inchantments 
laid the Dragon aſleep, taught him to ſabdue the Hulle; 
and fo, by Ni ht he carried off the Prize, taking with 
him the Frincefs, to whoſe Aid he was chiefly indebted 
for his Succeſs (9). 4 

Eta, enraged at the Trick put upon him, purſued 
the Fugitives ; and it is ſaid, that, to elude his Fury, 
Medea tore in Pieces her young Brother Abſyres, and 


ſcattered the Limbs in his Way to ſtop his Progreſs (10). 


After this, Jaſon returned ſafely to Greece; and ſoon 
heard, that Pelias had deſtroyed all his Friends, and 
. To revenge 


(6) Some make the Number Forty-nine, others more. The 
Principal were Ancaeus, Idmin, Orp heut, Augias, Calais, Zethus, 
Caſtor, Pollux > Tiphys was their Pilot, and Lynceus (remarkable for 


his quick Sight) their Look-out in Caſe of Danger. It is ſaid Her- 


cules was with them; but, if he went (as is dubious) it is certain 


he left them before they reached Colchis, 


(7) Cyanean Rocks, called the Symplegades, were ſo called, be- 
cauſe (as the Potts feign) they floated and often cruſhed Ships toge- 
ther. The Argonauts eſcaped this Danger, by ſending out a Pige - 
on, and lying by *till they ſaw her fly through. 

(8) Such, as killing the brazen- footed Bulls and the Dragon, ard 


then ſowing the Teeth of the latter, and deſtroying the armed Men 


they produced. 

(9g) Ovid, Lib. VII. 158, 

(10) Others ſay that Ata, to obſtruct their Return, ſtationed 2 
Fleet at the Mouth of the Euxine Sea, and fo obl ged Jaſon to re- 


mount the Danube, and come Home by the Weſt ot Europe. * 
i 13 


5 
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this Action, Medea fails home before him; and, - iptro- 
ducing herſelf to the Daughters of Pelias, under the 
Character of a Prieſteſs of Diana, ſhewed them ſeveral 
ſurprizing Inſtances of her magical Power: She propo- 
ſed making their Father young again ; and, to convince 
them of the poſſibility of it, ſhe cut an old Ram in Pie- 
ces, and ſeething it in a Cauldron produced a young 
Lamb: The Daughters ſerving Pe/ias in the ſame Man- 
ner killed him (11), and fled the Country. Jaſen hav- 
ing Notice of this, arrived in Theſſaly, and took Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Kingdom; but afterwards he generouſly 
reſtored it to Acaſlus Son of Pelias, who had accompa- 
nied him in the Co/chian Expedition, and with Medea 
went and ſettled at Corinth. | 

Here Jaſon, finding himſelf cenſured for cohabitin 
with a Sorcereſs and a Stranger, quitted her and ee 
Creu/a Daughter to Creon King of the Country: Medea 
ſeemingly approved the Match, but meditated a ſevere 
Revenge. She firſt privately killed the two Children ſhe 
had by him; and then ſent the Bride a Prefent of a 
Robe and gold Crown tinged in Naptha, which ſet Fire 
to her and the whole Palace. The Enchantreſs then, 
aſcending her Car (12) drawn by. Dragons, eſcaped 
through the Air to Athens ; where the married King A- 
geus, by whom ſhe had a Son named Med“ But, at- 
tempting to poiſon Theſeus his eldeſt Son, and the De- 
ſign being revealed, the with her Son Medus fled to Aſia, 
where he left his Name to Media (13). 

Joſe had ſeveral Temples erected to him; particu- 
larly at Athens, ong, of poliſhed Marble by Parmenio. 
The Place, where he was chiefly worſhipped, was at Ab- 
dera in Thrace. 

If we ſeek for the real Truth of the Argonautic Ex- 
pedition, we ſhall find it to be this. Colchis was one of 
the moſt ancient Colonies of Egyp:, whoſe Manners and 


(11) Some Authors relate the Story differently; and ſay, that 
this Experiment was tried by Medea on Æſen, Faſon's Father. See 
Ovi in the Place cited. : 

(12) Given her by Phebus, or the Sun. 

(13) A Region of HN. ; 

Ceremonies 
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-Ceremonies they long retained (14); and like their Mo. 
ther Country, the Inhabitants applied themſelves to the 


Linen Manufacture, for which they became very :- 
mous : On the other Hand, as the River Phafis wiz 


rich in Gold Duſt, the People to collect this valuable 
Metal uſed the Method, ſtill pra&h 
America, of laying Sheep-Skins 


ſed in ſome Parts of 
"other Hairy Stuff; in 
the Stream; by which the Particles of Gold were en- 


- tangled, and ſo were eaſily gotten. Now, as the Co/chian; 
"retained the Egyptian Cuſtom of expoſing an Horus or 


publick Sign before any particular Seaſon or Work, ſo 
the Time, for ſeeking Gold-Duſt after the Land Floods, 
was notified by an Image or Standard of a Golden Fleece, 
attended with a Serpent; to expreſs, that the Wealth 


ariſing from hence, was the Life of the Colony. When 


this gathering was over, and it became neceſſary for the 
Inhabitants to return to the Linen Manufacture, a new 
Sign was expoſed: This was the Js, mentioned before 
under the Article of Pallas; which bore in her Hand a 
Weaver's Beam, or Shuttle, and was called Argonioth 
(15\. This Image the Greeks, who traded to Colchis, 
E in their Tongue Argonant, or the Ship Argo (16). 
Hence the Notion of this Ship being oracular, and that 
of the Golden Fleece guarded by a Serpent or Dragon. 
"Theſe the Poets embelliſhed with Ornaments, till the 


Truth became quite loſt, 


F 2 —— 


CHAP. L. Of Tuxsgus and ACHILLES. 


ITH theſe Two great Men, we ſhall cloſe the 
Liſt of the Demi-Gods, or Heroes; though 
neither of them were properly deify'd after Death, nor 
does their Hiſtory come. properly under the Head of 


the fabulous Theology. 


(14) They uſed Circumciſion, and were of the ſame Complexion, 
and ſpoke the ſame Language. 

(15) From Arag a Work, and oni a Shuttle, comes Argenicth or 
Argonaut, the Work of the Shuttles or making of Cloth. | 
(16) From Arge, and Navg Navis, comes *Apyovzu; the Ship 


Theſeus 


Argo. 
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Theſeus was Son to Ægeus, ing of Athens, and Æibra. 
ln his Youth he had an, early Paſſion for Glory, and 
propoſed Hercules for his Model. Sciron, a notorious 
Robber, who infeſted the Roads between Megara and 
Corinth, was by him thrown down a Precipice ; as he 
was accuſtomed to treat ſuch, as fell into his Hands. 
Procruſtes, a famous Tyrant of Attica, he faſtened to 
2 bended Pine, which being looſed tore him aſunder 
1). 
b le firſt diſtinguiſhing Adventure, was the Deſtruc- 


tion of the Cretan Minotaur. Minas, King of that Hland, 


had made War on Ageus, becauſe the Athenians had 
baſely killed his Son for carrying away the Prize from 
them; and being victorious, he impoſed this ſevere 
Condition on the vanquiſhed, that they ſhould annually 
ſend into Crete, Seven of their nobleſt Yauths choſen 
by Lot, to be devoured by the Minotaur (2). The 
Fourth Year of this Tribute, the Choice fell on Theſeus 


Son to Ægeus; or, as others ſay, he intreated to be ſent 


himſelf: However this be, on the Arrival of Theſexs at 


the Court of Minos, Ariadne his Daughter fell deeply in 
Love with him, and gave him a Clue, by which he got 
out of the Labyrinth. This done, he failed with his 


fair Deliverer for the Ifle of Naxos, where he ungrate- 


fully left her (3); and where Bacchus found her, and 
took her for his Miſtreſs. 


The Return of Theſeus, through his own Neglect, 


> 


became fatal to his Father. The King at his De- 
parture had charged him, as he ſailed out with black 


gails, to return with the ſame in caſe he miſcarried; 
' otherwiſe, to change them to White: he went Impati- 


ent'y every Day to the Top of a Rock, that overlooked 


1) He ſeized all Strangers, and meaſured them by his Bed ; 


if they were too long for it, he cut them ſharter ; if too ſhort, he 
{tretched them till they died. 


(2) Paſiphae, Wife of Mines King of Crete, and Daughter of the 
Sun, inſtigated by Penus, conceived a brutal Paſſion for a Bull: To 


gratify her, Dædalus contrived an artificial Cow; in which placing 


ber, ſhe had her Deſire. The Fruit of this beſtial Amour was the 


Minttaur ; who was kept in a Labyrinth made by the ſame Dedalas, 
and fed with human Fleth. 


(3) For this Story ſee the Article of Bacc/ us. 
| the 
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the Ocean, to ſee what Ships appeared in View. A. 
laſt his Son's Veſſel was diſcovered, but with the ſable 
Omens he dreaded ; fo that through Deſpair he threy 
himſelf into the Sea, which ſtill retains his Name (4), 
The Athenians decreed Agens divine Honours, and ſa- 
crificed to him as a Marine Deity, the adopted Son of 
Neptune. | 

* Theſeus after this performed ſeveral conſiderable Ac. 
tions: He killed the Minotaur ; he overcame the Cen- 
taurs ; ſubdued the Thebans ; and defeated the Amazzrs : 


He aſſiſted his Friend Pirithous in his Expedition to the 


Infernal World, to carry off Preſerpine; but in this En- 
terprize he failed, being impriſoned or fettered by Pluto, 
till releaſed by Hercules. No doubt, were the Story of 
Theſeus diveſted of the Marvellous, it would make a 
conſiderable Figure (5). 

\ Theſeus had ſeveral Wives: His Firſt was Helena, 
Daughter of Tyxdarus, whom he carried off; the Se- 
cond, Hippolita Queen of the Amazons, given him by 
Hercules; the laſt was Phedra, Siſter to Ariadne, whole 
Lewdneſs ſufficiently puniſhed him for his Infidelity to 
her Siſter. This Princeſs felt an inceſtuous Flame for 
her Son in- Law Hippelitus (6), a Youth of uncommon 


Virtue and Chaſtity : On his repulſing her Sollicita- 


tions, her Love turned to Hatred ; ſhe accuſed him to 
his Father, of an Attempt to raviſh her; and Thee, 
now grown old and uxorious, too eafily gave Ear to the 
— The Prince, informed of his Danger, fled 
in his Chariot; but his Horſes, being frighted by the 
Phace or Sea-Calves, threw him out of his Seat; and 
his Feet being intangled, he was dragged through the 
Woods and torn to Pieces (7). Phedra, tormented 
with Remorſe, laid violent Hands on herſelf; and ſoon 


(4) The geas Sea. | 
(5% He firſt walled Athens, and inſtituted Laws, together with 


that Democratic Form of Government, which laſted *till the Time of 


Pififtr atus. 
(6) Son of Hippelita, Queen of the Amazons. 


« __ (7) Some ſay, LE ſculapins reſtored him to Life; and that he 
came into Italy, where he changed his Name to /irbius, i. e. twice 


« Men. g. d. vir bi. | | 


- after 
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after Theſeus, being exiled from Athens, ended an il- 
luſtrious Life in Obſcurity. | 

Achilles was the Offspring of a Goddeſs. Thetis bore 
him to Peleus (8), and was ſo fond of him, that ſhe 
took herſelf the Charge of his Education: By Day the 
fed him with Ambreſia, and by Night covered him with 
celeſtial Fire to render him immortal (9); She alſo 
dipped him in the Waters of Szyx, by which his whole 
Body became invulnerable, except that Part of his 
Heel by which ſhe held him. She afterwards intruſt- 
ed him to the Care of the Centaur Chiron, the Maſter 
of ſo many Heroes, who fed him with Honey and the 
Marrow of Lions and wild Boars, to give him that 
Strength and Force neceſſary for martial Foil. 

When the Greeks undertook the Siege of Troy, Chalcas 
the Prieſt of Apollo foretold, that the City could never 
be taken, unleſs Achilles were preſent. Thetis his Mo- 
ther, who knew his Death fated if he went thither, 
had concealed him in Female Diſguiſe in the Palace of 
Lycomedes, King of the Iſle of Scyros : but Ulyſſes en- 

ged to bring him to the Greek Camp; and having 
TP vered the Place of his concealment, uſed the follow- 
ing Artifice. Under the Appearance of a Merchant, he 
gat himſelf introduced to the Daughters of Lycomedes ; 
and while they were ſtudiouſly intent on viewing his 
Toys, Achilles employed himſelf in examining a Hel- 
met and ſome other Armour, which the cunning Po- 
lizcian- had purpoſely thrown: in his Way: Thus was 
Achilles prevailed on, to go to Troy, after Thetis had 
furniſhed him with a Sit of impenetrable Armour 
made by Vulcan (10). His Actions before Troy, as 
well as his Character, are ſo finely deſcribed by Homer, 
that it would be doing them Injuſtice to repeat them 
here. It is ſufficient to ſay, he could not eſcape his 


(3) King of Theſſaly. 

(g) See the Story of | Triptolemur, under the Article of Ceres. 
Upon Peleus diſcovering this, Thetis parted from him. | 
—— Deſcription of his Shield in Hemer is one of that Poet's 

Pieces. 


Fate, 
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Fate, being treacherouſſy killed by Paris (11); Who 


wounded him, with an Arrow in the only Part that 
was vulnerable. The Greeks after the Capture of Try, 
endeayoured to appeaſe his Manes, by ſacrificing Po/yy.. 
ena. The Oracle at Dodona decreed him divine Ho. 
nours, and ordered annual Victims to be offered at his 
Tomb: In purſuance of this the Theſſa/ians yearly 
brought thither two Bulls, one Black, the other White, 
crowned with Wreaths of Flowers, and Water from 


the River Speccbeus.” 


ao. — a _— 
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CHAP. II. Of Cadmus, Europa, Amphion, 
$642 wr tho and Arion. 


A GEN OR King of Phenicia, by the Nymph 
Melia, had a Daughter called Europa, one of the 
 moft beautiful Princeſſes of her Age: She could hard! 
then be ſuppoſed to eſcape the Notice of Jupiler, whole 
Gallantries were extended to all Parts of the World. 
To ſeduce her he aſſumed the Form of a white Bull, 
and appeared in the Meadows, Where ſhe was walking 
with her Attendants: Pleafed with the Beauty and Gen- 
tleneſs of the Animal, ſhe ventured on his Back, and 
immediately the God 29 0 bore her off to Crete 
(i) ;, where Taying aſide his Diſguiſe, he made the Bull: 
Conftellation'in to Zadiack ; and, to honour his new Mi- 
ſtrefs, gave her Name to the Fourth Part of the World. 
In the mean Time Apenor,  diſconfolate for the Loſs 
of his Daughter, ſent his Sons Cadmus and 7 er with 
different Fleets in Search of her (2). Thafus ſettled in 
an Iſland of the Ægean Sea, to which he gave his Name 
(J, "Cade, enquiring of the *Delphic Oracle for a 
(11) The Caſe was thus: Achilles, enamoured of Pelyxena, 
defired her of Priam, who conſented to the Match: The Nuptials 
were to be folemnized in the Temple of Ap:ll 3- where Paris hid 
privately concealed himſelf, and took the Opportunity to kill 
Achilles. , . © g . 
r 
(2) With an Injunct ion not to return without her, under Pain of 


Baniſtiment. 
(3) It was before called Plate. 


Settlement, 
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; Settlement, was anſwered, * That he ſhould follow the 
Direction of a Cow, and build a City where ſhe lay 
« down.” Arriving amongſt the Phacen/es, one of Pela- 
aus Cows met him and conducted him through Beotia, 
to the Place where Thebes was afterwards built: Here, 
as he was about to ſacrifice his Guide to Pallas, he ſent 
two of his Company for Water to the Fountain Dirce, 
where they were killed by a Dragon (4): but their Leader 
revenged their Death, by ſlaying the Monſter ; whoſe 
Teeth being ſown, according to Pallas's Advice, there 
ſprang up a Number of armed Men, who aſſaulted him 
to revenge their Father's Death. It ſeems, the Goddeſs 
of Wiſdom had only a Mind to frighten him ; for, on his 
caſting a Stone amongſt them, theſe upſtart Warriors 
turned their Weapons on each other with tuch Animoſity, 
that only Five ſurvived the Combat, who proved very uſe- 
ful to Cadmus in founding his new City. After this, to 
recompenſe his Toils, the Gods gave Cadmus Harmonia 
or Hermione the Daughter of Mars and Venus, and ho- 
noured his Nuptials with peculiar Preſents and Marks of 
Favour (5) : But their Poſterity proving unfortunate (6), 
they left Thebes to Pentheus, and went to govern the 
Eclellenſes ; Where in an advanced Age, they were 
turned to Serpents (7), or (as others ſay) were ſent to 
the Elyſian Fields in a Chariot drawn by Serpents. The 
Sidonians decreed divine Honours to Europa, and coined 
Money in Memory of her, with the Figure of a Wo- 
man croſſing the Sea on a Bull. 

Cadmus, it is certain, brought from Phenicia into 
Greece ſeveral Arts before unknown there. He was the 
Firſt, who conſecrated Statues to the Gods, and invent- 

ed or introduced Sixteen Letters into the Greek Alpha- 


(4) This Monſter was the Son of 2T:rs and Venus, 

(s) Ceres brought Corn; Pallas, Bracelets, a Robe and Pipe; 
Mercury, a Lyre; Electra performed the Office of Cybele, or the 
Magna Mater, and gave Drums and Trurmpets : Apollo ſang to his 


Lute, and the Muſes compleated the Concert with their Initru- 
ments. 


(6) The Fate of Ine, Seme'e, and Agave, Children of this Mar- 
W has been mentioned already in (che preceding Part of this 


(7) ound, Lib. IV. 32. 
H 


bet 
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bet (8); and alſo taught the Manner of writing Proſe 

). 
Oe, the Son of Jupiter and Antiope (10), was 
inſtructed in the Lyre by Mercury; and became ſo great 
a Proficient, that he is reported to have raiſed the Wall 
of Thebes by the Power of his Harmony. He married 
Niocbe, whoſe Inſult to Diana occaſioned the Loſs of 
their Children: The unhappy Father in Deſpair at- 
tempted to deſtroy the Temple of Apollo; but was pu. 
niſhed with the Loſs of his Sight and Skill, and was 
thrown into the Infernal Regions. 

Arion was a Native of Methymna (11), and both 2 
ſkilful Muſician and a good Dithyrambic Poet, and lived 
in the Time of Periander King of Corinth. After paC. 
ſing ſome Time in ac and Sicily, and acquiring an eaſy 
Fortune by his Profeſſion, he ſailed from Tarentum in x 
Corinthian Veſſel homeward-bound ; but when they hag 

otten to Sea, the avaricious Crew agreed to throw 

im over-board, and divide his Money: Arion, having 
in vain uſed all his Eloquence to ſoften them, played a 
farewel Air called Lex Orthia; and, being crowned 
with a Garland, he plunged into the Sea, with his Harp 
in his Hand: a Dolphin, being charmed with his Me- 
lody, received him, and bore him fate to T #naurus near 
Corinth, where he informed Periander of his Story ; but 
the King was incredulous, *till the Ship arrived, and the 
Mariners (being ſeized and confronted with Arion) owned 


the Fact, for which they ſuffered the Puniſhment due 


to their Perfidy. The Dolphin for this, was made a 
Conſtellation. 


(8) Theſe were they; a, 6, 5, & e, t, u, X, A, v, 0% T, 6 47, 2: 
Two hundred and fifty Years after (about the Time of the Siege of 
Trey) Palamedes added Four more; E, 6, þ x: and, fix hundred 
and fifty Years later, $&{monides invented Four more; vis. 2, 


l (9) The noble Art from Cad mus took its Riſe, 
Of painting Words and ſpeaking to the Eyes! 
The various Figures, by his Pencil wrought, 
Gave Colour and a Body to the Thought. Lucan. 
ce Daughter of Lycus King of Thebes, 
(11) A Town in the Ide of Leſbos, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LIL Of MoLvs and Boxe as, 


N the Multiplication of fabulous Deities, the An- 
cients not only aſſigned each Element and Part of 
Nature its tutelar God, but even idolized the Paſlions : 
no Wonder then, if we ſee a Guardian ſet over the 
Winds ; as being neceſſary, to moderate their Violence 
and keep them under due Command. A olus was the 
Son of Jupiter (1), by Acaſta or Sigeſia the Daughter of 
Hippotus: He reigned in the Liparean Ifles near Sicily, 
from whence (perhaps) the Fable took its Original (2) ; 
but his Reſidence was at Strongyle, now called Strombolo 
(3) : Here he held theſe unruly Powers enchained in a 
vaſt Cave, to prevent their committing the Devaſtation, 
of which they had been guilty before they were pur 
under his Direction (4). : 
According to ſome Authors, the Aolian or Lipariax 
Iſles were uninhabited, till Liparus the Son of Auſonis 
ſettled a Colony there, and gave one of them his Name. 
Aolus the Son of Hippotus, who married his Daughter, 
peopled the reſt and ſucceeded him in the Throne: He 
ruled his Subjects with Equity and Mildneſs, was an 
hoſpitable good Prince; and being ſkilled in Aſtronomy, 
by Means of the Reflux of the 1 ides which is remark- 
able near thoſe Iſlands, as well as by obſerving the Na- 
ture of the Volcanoes with which they abound (5), he 
was able to foretell when any particular Wind would 
blow (6). | 


(1) Others make /Z:lus the Son of Hippatus, by Menecla Dangh- 
ter of Hyllus King of Lifpara. : 

(2) 'Iheſe Iflands being greatly ſubject to Winds and Storms. 

(3) Famous tor its /cans. Some place his Refidence at Reggio in 
Calabria. | 

(4) They had digoined Lay from Serin; and, by diſuniting 
Europe from 4frico, opened a Patiage for tue Ocean to form the 
Mediterranean Seca. 

(s) It is ſaid, that, before a ſoutherly Wind blows, Litara is X 
covered with a thick Cloud 3 but, Een it changes to Nath, the 
Volcano emits clear Flames, with a remarkable Noiſe. 

(6} We are indebted to Vir gii for a fine poetical Deſcription of 
this God; u. I. Line $6. | 

| H 2 Boreas 
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Boreas was of uncertain Parentage ; but his uſual Re- 
ſidence was in Thrace (7). When Xerxes King of Pey- 
fia croſſed the Helleſpont with his numerous Armada to 
invade Greece, the Athenians invoked the Aſſiſtance of 
Boreas, and he ſcattered and deſtroyed the greateſt Part 
of their Fleet. This Deity, notwithſtanding his Rage, 
was not inflexible to Love. He debauched Chloris the 
Daughter of Ar&urus, by whom he had Hyrpace ; and 
Carried her to Mount Niphates, called the Bed of 
Boreas, but ſince known by the Name of Caucaſus : 
But his Favourite Miſtreis was Orithyia, the Daughter 
of Erictbeus King of Athens ; by which Princeſs he had 
two Sons, Zethes and Calais, who attended Jaſon in the 
Colchic Expedition, delivered Phineus from the Harpies 
(8), and were afterwards killed by Hercules : He had 
alſo Four Daughters by her; Upis, Laxo, Hecaerge, 
and Cleopatra. Perhaps the North Wind, or Boreas 
alone, was deified, becauſe it is the moſt tempeſtuous 
and raging Wind that blows. 


CHAP. LIII. Of Momus and Moxrnevs. 


OMUS was the God of Pleaſantry and Wit, 
N or rather the Jeſter of the celeſtial Aſſembly. 
We have an Inſtance of his ſarcaſtic Humour, in the 
Conteſt for Skill, between Neptune, Minerva, and Vul- 
can. The Firſt had made a Bull; the Second, a Houſe ; 
and the Third, a Man: Momus found Fault with them 
all. He diſliked the Bull, becauſe his Horns were not 
laced before his Eyes, that he might give a ſurer 
low ; he condemned Minerva's Houſe, becauſe it was 
immoveable; and ſo could not be ſhifted if it happened 
to be in a bad Neighbourhood ; and with regard to Vul- 
can's Man, he ſaid, He ought to have made a Window 
in his Brehſt” Hgſiod makes Momus (1) the Son of 
Somnus and A | 
(7) Probably, becauſe this Country is much ſubject to cold 
Northerly Winds. 
(8) Some ſay out of Envy for their Swiftneſs; others, becauſe 
their Father had by a Tempeſt deſtroyed the Iſle of Cos. 
(i) From Mie, cavilling or finding Fault. 
| 8 Merpbeus 
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Morpheus (2) was the God of Sleep, or (as ſome ſay) 


Servant to Somnus, He is uſually repreſented in a re- 
cumbent Poſture, and crowned with Poppies. Owid 
has given a moſt lively Deſcription of this dull Deity 
and his gloomy Court (3). : 


6 


HAP. LIV. Of Orton 


H E Original or Birth of Orion borders a little on 
the Marvellous. Hyricus, a Citizen of Tanarra 

in Reotia, was fo hoſpitable to Strangers, that Jupiler, 
Neptune, and Mercury, were reſolved; under the Cha- 
- rater of benighted Travellers, to know the Truth. 
Their Entertainment was ſo agreeable, that, diſcover- 
ing their Quality, they offered the old Man whatever he 
ſhould aſk ; and his Requeſt was a Sen (1): The Gods, 
to gratify his With, called for an Ox Hide; in which, 
having depoſited their Urine, they bad him keep it un- 
der Ground for Ten' Months; at the Expiration of 
which Time he found it produced a Boy, who was at 
firſt called Urion to expreſs his Origin ; hat after, for 
Decency's ſake, his Name was changed to Orion. 

Orion was a remarkable Hunter, and kept a fleet 
Pack of Hounds. Neptune gave him the Power of 
walking on the Surface of the Waters, with the fame 
Speed that Iphiclus did (2) over the Ears of Corn : but 
his Faculty ſeems needleſs ; if it be true, that Orion was 
ſo tall, that the deepeſt Seas could not cover his Shoul- 
ders. It is ſaid, that he croſſed from the Continent of 
Greece to the Iſle of Chios; where attempting to vitiate 
rope the Wife of King Oenopion, that Monarch de- 
prived him of his Sight (3): From Chios he pro- 
eeeded, and found his Way to Leſbos; where Vulcan 
received him kindly, and gave him a Guide to the Pa- 

2) From More, a Form or Viſion. 

(3) Metamarph. Lib. XI. 591, &c. 

(1) His Wife having left him childleſs, hem on her Death-Bed 
he promiſed never to marry again. | 

(2) Brother to Hercules, See the Article cf that Cod. N 


3) His Purſuit of the Pleiades has been mentioned under the 
Article of Atlas. 
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Jace of the Sun, who reſtored him to his Sight : He they 
made War on Oenopion, who concealed himſelf under 
Ground to eſcape his Vengeance : Fruſtrated thus of 
. his Deſign, he went to Crete, where he purſued his fa- 
vourite Exerciſe of Hunting ; but having by ſome 
Means offended Diana (4), that Goddeſs put him to 
Death (5) ; but relenting afterwards ſhe prevailed on 
Tupiter to raiſe him to the Skies, where he forms a Con- 
ſtellation (6) remarkable for its predicting Rain and 
tempeſtuous Weather. * 


— -— 


C HAP. LV. Of the Marine Deities, Oceanus, 
Nereus, Triton, Ino, Palæmon, and Glaucus. 


S the ancient Theogony took Care to People the 
A Heavens and Air with Deities, ſo the Sea natu- 
rally came in for its Share; nor was it juſt, to leave 
the extended Realms of Water without Protection and 
Guardianſhip. Neptune, though Monarch of the Deep, 
could not be preſent every where; and it was proper to 
aſſign him Deputies, who might relieve him of ſome 
Part of the Weight of Government. 

Nereus Son of Oceanus ſettled himſelf in the 5 
Sea: He was regarded as a Prophet, and had the Facul- 
ty of aſſuming what Form he pleaſed. By his Wife 
Doris he had Fifty Nymphs, called Nereids (1); who 
conſtantly attended on Neptune, and when he went a- 
broad ſurrounded his Chariot. | 

Triton was the Son of Neptune and Ampbitrite (2) and 
was his Father's Herald. He ſometimes delighted in 
Miſchief; for he carried off the Cattle from the Tana. 


(4) Either for attempting her Chaſtity, or for boaſting his ſupe: ior 
Skill in the Chace; others ſay, for endeavouring to debauch C, 

one of her Nymphs. : 

(5) Either by her Arrows, or (as others ſay) by raiſing a Scorpion, 
which gave him a mortal Wound. 

(6) Virgil calls it Nimbeſus Orion, on account of the ſhowers 
which attended his Rifing. Æneid I. 638. IV. 52. . 

(1) By which are meant the Rivers, which empty themſelves in 
the Ocean. N 

(2) Some ſay of Neptune and Celan? ; others of Nereus or Ocea- 
As, 
= grian 
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Frian Fields, and deſtroyed the ſmall Coaſting Veſſels; 


till the People, to appeaſe him, offered him Libations of 


New Wines: Of this he drank fo ſreely, that he fell 
aſleep and tumbled from an Eminence; where one of 
the Natives found him, and cut off his Head. He 


left a Daughter called Jriſfia, by whom Mars had a 


2 


Son named Menalippus. | 
This God is repreſented of a Human Form, from 
the Waiſt upwards ; with blue Eyes, a large Mouth, 
and Hair matted like wild Parfley : H:s Shoulders were 
covered with a Purple Skin, variegated with ſmall 
Scales; his Feet reſembling the fore Feet of a Horſe, 
and his lower Parts turned like a Dolphin with a forked 
ail. Sometimes he is in a Car, drawn by Horſes of 2 
ky Colour. His Trumpet is a large Conch or Sea 
II (3). There were many Tritons, who compoſed the 
rous Equipage of Neptune, and were reckoned as 
Deitiꝭs propitious to Navigation. 
was the Daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, and 
arxied to Athamas King of Thebes. This Prince, hav- 
ing the Misfortune to loſe his Senſes, killed his Son 
Learchus in one of his mad Fits; upon which his 
Queen, to fave Melicerta her remaining Boy, leaped 
with him from the Rock Molyris into the Sea: Neptune 
received them with open Arms, and gave them a Place 
amongſt the Sea Gods, only changing their Names; 
Ino being called Leucothea, and Melicerta Palemon (4). 
Siſpphus King ot Corinth, Brother to Athamas, in Me- 
mory of his Nephew, increaſed the Solemnities of the 
Iihmian Games celebrated to Neptune. He was particu- 
larly honoured at Tenedos, where the Victim offered to 
him was an Infant. 
Claucus his Parentage and Country (5) are very vari- 
ouſly reported; but he was an excellent Swimmer and 


- (3) Ovid Met. Lib. 1.331. and Vir g. Zn. X. 209. 

' (4) The Romans called him Portunusz and painted him with a 
Key in his Hand, to denote him the Guardian of Harbours. To 
Ins they gave the Name of Matuta, being reputed the Goddeſs 


that »/bers in the Morning. 
(5) Some make him the ſon of Mercury; others of Neptune; 


ethers, of Anthadon. On account of his ſkill in Swimm ng, he was 


called Pontius. 
« H 4 a ſkiliul 
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a ſkilful Fiſherman. Having one Day taken a large 
Draught in his Nets, he obſerved with Surprize, that 
taſting a certain Herb the Fithes jumped into the Sea a. 
ain; and upon trying the Experiment, He followed his 
Guides and became a Sea-God (6). Some aſcribe to 
Glaucus the Gift of Prophecy. Virgil has in his Fifth 
Aneid given an elegant Liſt of the Sea Deities (7). 


— 


CHAP. LVI. Of Proteus and Phorcys, with Ile 
Grzz and Gorgons, Scylla and Charybdis. 


P ROTEUS. was the Son of Neptune by the Nymph 
Phenice : He had the Gift of Prophecy and Divi- 
nation, with Power to aſſume any Form (1); and 


was by his Father appointed Keeper of the Phocz or 


Sea Calves: Orpheus calls him the Univerſal Principle 
of Nature. His Reſidence was at Alexandria in Egypt ; 
rom whence having made a Journey to Phlegra (2), he 
there married the Nemph Torone, who bore him Tme- 
lus and Telegonus : Theſe were both killed by Hercules, 
for their Cruelty tc Strangers; nor was their Father Pro- 
teus, who. left them on account af their inhoſpitable 
Temper, much concerned at heir Death He had alſo 
by Torone three Daughters; Cabera, Retia, and [dothea. 
Hiſtorians make Pram a King of Carpathus (3) ; who, 
on account of his great Character for Wiſdom and E- 
quity, was choſen King of Egypt, and deify'd after his 
Death. According to Herodotus, Paris and Helen, in 
their Flight from Sparta, were received at his Court; 
where Helen continued all the Time of the Trojan 
Siege, after which he reſtored her honourably to Mene- 
laus. Proteus is uſually repreſented in a Chariot, drawn 
by Horſes in the Form of Tritons. ; 
His half Brother Phorcys or Phorcus was .the San of 


(6) Ovid, Lib. XIII. gog. 

(7) Aneid, Lib. V. 822. 

(1) Ovid Metam, Book VIII. 730. 

(2) A Town in Campanta. 

(3) An Iſland in the Agean Sea, between Rh:des and Crete, novs 
called Scar pane, 
Aepturt 
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Neptune by the Nymph Theſea (4). He married his Siſ- 
ter Ceto; by whom he had the Phorcydes and Gorgons, 
Thooſa (55, Scylla, and the Serpent which guarded the 
Heſperian Fruit. He was vanquiſhed by Atlas, who 
threw him into the Sea, where his Father raiſed him to 
the Rank of a Sea God. | N. 

The Gorgons were Four Siſters, of whom Meduſa was 

the Chief: They had Hair like Snakes, Tuſks like wild 
Boars, brazen Hands and golden Wings. On the 
Death of their eldeſt Siſter, they purſued Perſexs ; who 
ſaved himſelf by putting on the Helmet, which was 
lent him by Pluto and rendered him Inviſible. 
Ihe Gree were their Siſters; and are repreſented as 
Three old Women, who lived in Scythia, and had but 
One Eye and Tooth in common amongſt them, which 
they uſed as they had Occaſion, and afterwards laid it 
up in a Coffer. For the Preſervation of this valuable 
Legend we are indebted to Palephates. 

Scylla (6), another Daughter of Phercys, by her Fa- 
miliarity with G/aucus excited the Jealouſy of Circe 
Daughter of the Sun; who by magic Spells or Poiſon 
ſo infected the Fountain in which ihe bathed, that ſhe 
became a Monfter (7); upon which, through Deſpair 
at the Loſs of her Beauty, the threw herſelf into the 


Sea, and was changed into a Rock, (8) which became 


infamous for the Multitude of Shipwrecks it occafion'd. 
Thoſe who would ſee a beautiful Defcription;of Scy/la, 
will find it in Virgil (9). | | 


— 


Care mult be taken, not to confound this Sila with 


(4) Ott ers call him the Son of Pontus and Terra. 
(5) By whom Neptune had the Cyclops Polyfbemut. 

(6) Some make her the Daughter of P/ o-2nzs and Hecate; and 
ſay, that her Misfortune was owing to the Jealouſy of Anpruriteg 
for her cohabiting with Neptune. | "7 

(7) Authors diſagree, as to her Form: Some ſay, ſhe retained 
her Beauty from the Neck downwards, but had fix Dogs Heads 3 
others maintain, that her upper Parts continue! extire, but that ſhe 
had below, the Body of a Wolf, and the Tail ef a Serpent. | 

(8) It lies between Sicily and Hay; and the Noiſe of the 
Waves beating on it, gave riſe to the Fable, of the Barking of Dogs 
and howling of Wolves, aſcribed to the Moniter., 

(9) Virgil makes her changed to &Rect 5 which confounds, her 
with the other Scy/la. Aneid Lib. III. 424“ 

H 5, Another 
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Another of the ſame Name, the Daughter of N;/: 
King of Megara. Minos had beſieged this Monarch in 
his Capital; but the Oracle had pronounced Ms in- 
vincible, while he preſerved a purple Lock of Hair which 

ew on his Head: Scylla, who was ſecretly in Love 
with Minos, betrayed both her Father and Country into 
his Hands, by cutting off the Lock ; but the Conque- 
ror, deteſting her Treachery, baniſhed her his Sight, 
Unable to bear the Treatment ſhe ſo juſtly merited, ſhe 
caſt herſelf into the Sea, and was changed into a Lark 
(10); and her Father, transformed into a Hawk, till 
purſues her for her Ingratitude and Perfidy. 

Charybdis was a female Robber ; who (it is ſaid) ſtole 
Hlerculess Oxen, and was on that account by Jupiler 
changed into a Whirlpoal (11) ; which is very dange- 
rous to Sailors, and lying oppoſite to the Rock Scy/la, 
occaſioned the Proverb of running into one Danger to 
avoid another (12). 


—y— — — — 


CHAP. LVII. Of Pan and Faunus. Of the 
Nymphs, and the Goddeſſes Feronia and Pales. 


T is now Time to reviſit the Earth again, and fee 
the numerous Train of the inferiour Deities, appro- 
riated to the Foreſts, Woods, and thoſe Receſſes of 
— whoſe Proſpect fills the Imagination with a 
Kind of a religious Awe or Dread. 
Pan, the principal of theſe, is ſaid to be the Son of 
Mercury and Penelope (1) the Wife of Ulyſſes ; whom he 
deflowered in the Form of a White Goat, while ſhe 
kept her Father's Flocks on Mount Taygetus. As ſoon 
as he was born, his Father carried him in a Goat's Skin 
to Heaven ; where he charmed all the Gods with his 
Pipe, fo that they aſſociated him with Mercury in the 


(10) Ovid, Lib. VIII. 4, &c. 

(11) An Eddy or Whirpool, on the Coaſt of Sicily, as you enter 
the Fare of Meſina. See Virgil, Aneid III. 420. 

(12) Incidit in Scyllam, gui vult vitare Charybdim. 

(1) Some ſay, of Fenelepe and all her Lovers, whence he was cal- 
led av, k 
| Foſt 
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Poſt of their Meſſenger : After this he was educated on 
Mount Mena/us in Arcadia, by Sinze and the other 
Nymphs ; who, being attracted by his Muſick, followed 
him as their Conductor. | | K 

Pan, though devoted to the Pleaſures of a Rural 
Life, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Valour. In the Gi- 
ants War he entangled Typhon in his Nets, as we have 
already obſerved ; and he attended Bacchus in his Indian 
Expedition, with a Body of Satyrs, who did good Ser- 
vice. When the Gauls invaded Greece, and were about 
to pillage the Temple of Delphos, he ſtruck them with 
ſuch a ſudden Contternation by Night, that they fled 
without any Body to purſue them (2) : He alſo aided 
the Athenians, in a Sea Fight gained by Mi/tzades over 
the Perfian Fleet; for which they dedicated a Grotto to 
his Honour under the Citadel. 

This Deity was of a very amorous Conſtitution. - Be- 
ing overcome in a Conteſt with Cupid, that little God 
puniſhed him with a Paſſion for the Nymph Syrizx, Who 
treated him with Diſdain ; but, being cloſely purſued 
by him and ſtopped in her Flight by the River Ladon, 
ſhe invoked the Naiades, who changed her into a tuſt of 
Reeds, which the diſappointed Lover graſped in his 
Arms: Contemplating a Transformation ſo unfavourable 
to his Deſires, he obſerved the Reeds tremble with the 
Wind and emit a murmuring Sound; and improving. 
this Hint, he joined them together, and formed the Pipe, 
called Syrinx after her, for which afterwards he beeame 
ſo famous. His other Amours were more ſucceſsful. He 
charmed Luna or the Moon, in the: Shape of a beauti:u] 
Ram: In the Diſguiſe ofa Shepherd, he became Servant to 
the Father of Dryope (3) to gain acceſs to his Miſtreſs. By 
the Nymph Echo (4) he had a Daughter, called Inge; 
a famous Sorcereſs, who ſupply'd Medea with her Phil- 

tres: Pan afterwards flighting Echo, the retired to the 


(2) Hence the Expreſſion of a Pannick, for a ſudden Fear and 

errour. | | | 

(3) Dryere rejected his Suit; but was afterwards changed into 
the Lotus Tree. See Ovid Met. Lib. IX. 334. 
() Some ſay, that Echo fell in Love with Narciffur, and was 


fighted by him. Ovid Metam. Lib. Ul. 341. Ea 
| Neceſſes 
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Receſſes of the Hills; where ſhe-pined with Grief, till 
ſhe dwindled to a Shadow, and had nothing left but a 
Voice (5): Others aſcribe the Change of Echo to another 
Cauſe. 

According to Orpheus, Pan ſignifies Univerſal Nature, 
of which the Elements make a Part. Pan was proper- 
Iy the God of Shepherds and Hunters ; and, as he waz 
z Mountain Deity, the Flocks and Herds were under his 
immediate Protection and Care : He was likewiſe ho- 
noured by the Fiſhermen, eſpecially thoſe who inhabited 
Promontories. | 

He was chiefly eſteemed in Arcadia his native Coun- 
try, where the Shepherds offered him Milk and Honey 
in wooden Bowls : If they were ſucceſsful in Hunting, 
they allotted him Part of the Spoil ; but if otherwiſe, 
they whipped his Image heartily. At Molpeus, a Town r 
near the City Lycoſuras he had a Temple by the, Ti- 
tle of Nomius, becauſe he perfected the Harmony of his 
Pipe on the Nomian Mountains. 

he Romans adopted Pan amongſt their Deities, by 
the Names of Lupercus and Lyceus. His Feſtivals, cal- 
Jed Lupercalia and celebrated in February, were inſtitu- 
ted by Evander ; who, being exiled Arcadia, fled for 
Refuge to Faunus King of the Latins, and was by 
him allowed to ſettle near Mount Palatine (6). Romu- 
fas made ſome Addition to theſe Ceremonies; in which 
the Luperci or Prieſts of Pan ran naked through the 
City, ſtriking thoſe they met with Thongs made of 
Goats Skins, particularly the Women, who fancied 
that it helped their eaſy Conception or ſpeedy Delivery. 

Pan is repreſented with a ſmiling ruddy Face, a thick 
Beard covering his Breaſts, and two Horns on his Head; 
with the Noſe, Feet, and Tail, of a Goat : He is cloath- 
ed in a ſpotted Skin, having a Shepherd's Crook in one 


(5) It is reported, that Juno puniſhed Echo in this Manner, for 
her Loquacity ; trecauſe, when Jupiter was engaged in any new 
Amour, he ſent this Nymph to amuſe his jealous Spouſe with her 
Chart. 

(6) Where he had a Temple built afterwards. Pan. was called 
Lupereus and Lyceus, from Auu©- Lufus a Wolf, on account of his 
Care of the Flocks, which he protected from the Wolves. Hand 

| | a 
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Hand, and his Pipe of unequal Reeds in the other; 
and is crowned with Pine, that Tree being conſecrated 
to his Service. The Mythologiſts have taken Care 
to explain all theſe Attributes according to their own 
Fancy (7). ' 

Faunus (8) was the Son of Picus King of the Latins, 
who was cotemporary with Orpheus. He reigned in ta- 

at the Lime that Pandion ruled Athens, and introdu- 
ced both Religion and Huſbandry into Latium. He de- 
ihed his Father and his Wife Fauna or Fatua (9), and 
had the Gift of Prophecy. His Son Stercutius (fo cal- 
led from Stercus Durig) was alſo honoured, on ac- 
count of his ſhewing how to improve Land by Dunging 
or Manuring it. Ihe Faunalia, or Feaſts of Faunus, 
were kept in December, with Feailing and much Mirth; 
and the Victims offered were Goats. 

The Fauni, or Children of Fans, were viſionary 
Beings, much like the Satyrs ; and were uſually crown- 
ed with Pine. Both Faunus and they were Deities, only 
regarded in Ba-, and wholly unknown to the Greeks. 

According, to ſome, the. Fauni were the. Huiband- 
men; the Satyrs, the Vine-dreſſers; and the Sy/wvart, 
thoſe who cut Wood in the Foreſts; who being dreſſed 
in the Skins of Beaſts, as was uſual in thoſe early Times, 
ave Riſe to thoſe fabulous Deities. | 

The Terreſtrial Nymphs were divided into ſeveral 
Claſſes. The Heathen Theology took Care, that no 
Part of Nature ſhould remain uninformed or unprotect- 
ed. The Oreades or Oreſteades preſided over the Moun- 


(7) His upper Part was human, to ſnew the Splendor and Majeſty 
of the Heavens: His ſpotted Skin denoted the ſtarry Firmament; 
the ſhaggineſs of his Thighs and Legs, ſignify'd the Trees and 
Shrubs that diverſify the Earth; and his Goats Pect, its folidity' ; 
bis Pipe of ſeven Reeds, ſignify'd the ſeven Planets; and his 
crooked Sheep-Hook the Reyolution of the Year. A wonderful Ex- 
planation ! 

(8) The Name is taken from (Funde,) ſpeaking or fore*clling. 

(9) Some add, that ſhe was his Siſter and a Prieſteſs. He whip 
Ped. her to Death with Myrtle Rods, for being drunk ; and then 
made her a Goddeſs ; for which Reaſon, no Myrtle was uſed in her 
Temples. The Veſlels uſed in her Sacrifices, were covered; and 
the Wine offered, was called Milk. el. 


tains 
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tains (10): Of theſe, Diana had a Thouſand, ready to 
attend her at her Pleaſure: It is ſaid, They firſt reclaim- 
ed Men from eating or devouring each other, and taught 
the-Uſe of vegetable Food; and Meliſſa, one of theſe, 
was the Inventreſs of Horey (11). The Napez were the 
tutelar Guardians of Vallies and flowry Meads. The 
Dryades inhabited the Foreſts and Woods, reſiding in 
their particular Trees ; with which they were thought 
to be coeval, as ſeveral Inſtances prove (12) ; but the 
Oak was generally their Choice, either from its Strength 
or Duration: Some were called Hamadryades, whoſe 
Exiſtence was inſeparably united to that of the Tree 
they animated. The Naiages (named from Naw to flow) 
were the Freſh-water Nymphs, as the Nereides were of 
the Sea: the Potamides were the Nymphs of the Brooks 
and Rivers, the Limnades frequented the Lakes, and the 
Ephydriades delighted in Springs and Fountains (13). 
Thus all the Face of Nature became enlivened, by the 
Force of 1 ; and the Poets did not fail to im- 


r 


rove ſo ample a Field for Deſcription. Ihe Mytho- 
Þogift deſtroy all this fine Landicape, by making the 
Nymphs only fignify the univerſal Moiſture which is 
diffuſed through all Sorts of Nature. 
There were alſo celeſtial Nymphs of a higher Rank, 
who attended the Dii Majores. Jupiter boaſts of his, 
in Ovid (14): The Muſes were the Nymphs or Atten- 
dants of Apollo, as the Baſjarides or Menades belonged 
to Bacchus : Juno, had Fourteen, who waited on her (15) 
Perſon ; and Neptune had no leſs than Fifty Nereides at 


(10) Some make them Pive only, and call them the Daughters 
of Hecatæus but Homer ſtyles them the Offspring of Jupiter. The 
Oreades were named, from "0g©- a Mountain; the Napes, from 
Namn a Valley or Lawn; the Dryades, from Agig an Oak; the 
Hamadryades, from Apa together with and Ng an Oak. 

(11) Whence the Bees are called Meliſſæ. 

(12) Arcas, preſerving a decayed Oak by watering the Roots, 
\ was rewarded by marrying the Nymph who reſided in it. 

(13) Heraus is a River, Alum a Lake: and the Fphydriades 
are named, from being n in, or upon, and Up the Water. 

(14) Ovid, Metam. Lib. J. 

(15) Hirgih Eneid I. 75, 1 
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his Beck, on which account he was called Nymphagater,. * 
or the Captain of the Nymphs (16). 

The uſual Sacrihces to theſe Deities were Goats ; but 
more commonly, Milk, Oil, Honey, and Wine. The 
Nymphs were always repreſented as young and beautiful 
Virgins, and dreſſed in ſuch Manner as was ſuitable to 
the Character aſcribed to them. : 

To the Train of, Pan we may join Two rural God- 
deſſes, of whom the firſt is Feronta, or the Goddeſs of 
Woods and Orchards (17). It is faid, the Lacedamonians 
firſt introduced her Worſhip into /taly under Evander,, 
and built her a Temple in a Grove near Mount Sorade : 
This Edifice being fet on Fire and extinguiſhed, the 
Neighbours reſolved to remove her Statue, when the 
Grove became green again of a ſudden (18). Srrabo 
tells us, that her Prieſts or Votaries could walk barefoot 
over burning Coals unhurt. Slaves received the Cap of 
Liberty in her Temple, on which account they regard- 
ed her as their Patroneſs. 

Pales was the protectreſs of Shepherds and Paſturage, 
and is repreſented as an old Woman. Her Feſtival 
called Palilia, was obſerved by the Country People in 
May, in the open Fields; and the Offerings were Milt 
and Cakes of Millet, to engage her to detend their Flocks 
from wild Beaſts and infectious Diſeaſes. Some make 
Pales the ſame with Yefa or Cybele. 

Both theſe Deities were peculiar to the Romans, and 
wholly unknown in Greece. 


— _— 


— —_— CY 


CHAP. LVIII. Of Parapus a Terminus, 


: p 7 8 
RIAPUS, as te Generality of Authors agree, 
was the Son of Bacchus and Venus (1). This God- 
deſs meeting Bacchus in his Return from his Indian Ex- 
pedition, their amorous Congrels produced this Child 


(16) See Hefied and Pindar. 
(17). From Fer, to bear or produce. 
(18) This Miracle is alſo aſcribed to other Deities. 
(1) Some make him the Son of Bacchus and Nair; others ſay 
Chime was his Mother. | 
who 


A 
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who was born at Lampſacus (2), but fo deformed, that 
his Mother, being aſhamed of him, abandoned him (3), 
Being grown up, the Inhabitants of that Place baniſhed 
him their Territory, on account of his Vices ; but he. 
ing viſited with an epidemical Diſeaſe, upon conſulting 
the Oracle of Dedona, they recalled him (4). Temples 
were erected to Priapus, as the tutelar Deity of Vine- 
yards and Gardens; in which his Image uſed to be (et 
up, as a Terrour to Birds and Thieves. 

Priapus had ſeveral Names. He was called 4vi/upor, 
from frightening the Birds: The Title of Helleſpontiacus 
was given him, becauſe Lamf/acus his Birth-place was 
ſeated on the Helleſpont It is uncertain, how he came 

by the Epithet of Bonus Deus, aſcribed to him by Phur- 

| nutius Thoſe of Phallus and Faſcinum were aſſigned 
1 him, on a very obſcene Account; and indeed his whole 
Figure conveyed ſuch an Idea of Uglineſs and Lewdneſs, 
that the Poets generally treat him with great Contempt 

(5). The Sacrifice offered him was an Af, either be- 

cauſe of the natural Uncomelineſs of that Animal and 

its ſtrong Propenſity to Venery, or becauſe (as ſome 
ſay) when Priapus attempted the Chaſtity. of Yefta as 
ſhe lay aſleep, ſhe was awakened by the Braying of 

old Silenus his Aſs, and ſo eſcaped the Injury deſigned 
her. 

This Deity is uſually repreſented naked, with a ſtern 
Countenance, matted Hair, and carrying a wooden 
Sword (6) or Sickle in his Hand; and with a mon- 
ſtrous Privity, from whence downward his Body ended 
in a ſhapeleſs Trunk or Block of Timber. 

Some of the Mythologiſts make his Birth allude to 
that radical Moiſture, which ſupports all vegetable Pro- 
ductions, and which is produced by Bacchus and Venus; 

that is, the Solar Heat and the Water or liquid Matter, 

(2) A City of Myſia at the Mouth of the Helleſpont. 

(3) Some ſay, that June, being called to aſſiſt at the Labour, out 
of Hatred to Bacchus the Son of her Rival Semele, ſpoiled the Infant 

in the Birth. ; 

(4) Others ſay,” that the Women of Lampſacus prevailed on their 


Huſbands to recall him. 
(5) Herat. Satyr VIII. 


(6) Vir gil Georg. IV. 110. 
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whence Venus is ſaid to have ſprung. But the Truth is, 
that Priapus is no more than the Baal of the Phenicians 
mentioned in Scripture, who was depictured in the ſame 
rude and obſcene Manner. 

With Priapus we may aſſociate Terminus, a very an- 
cient Deity amongſt the Romans; whole Worſhip was 
firſt inſtituted by Auma Pompilius, who erected him a 
Temple on the Tarpeian Hal (7). This Deity was 
thought to preſide over the Stones or Landmarks, called 
Termini ; which were held ſo ſacred, that it was Sacri- 
lege to move them; and, the Criminal becoming de- 
voted to the Gods, it was lawful for any Man to kill 
him. The Feaſts called Terminalia were celebrated 
annually about the End of February, at which time the 
ancient Termini or Landmarks were carefully viſited and 


crowned with Garlands. At firſt the Sacrifices to theſe 


rural Deities were very ſimple, ſuch as Wheaten Cakes 
and the Firſt Frgits of the Field, with Milt (8); but 
in later Times tt Victims were Lambs and Sows that 
ave ſuck, whoſe Blood was ſprinkled upon the Stones. 
he Roman Termini were ſquare Stones or Poſts, much. 
reſembling our Mile-Stones (9). | 


IE on—— 


> CHAP. LIX. Of Fron. 


HE Poets make the Goddeſs Flora, the ſame with 
Chloris the Wife of Zephyrus (1); mentioned by 
Ovid but the Hiſtorians agree, that ſhe was a cele- 
brated Roman Courteſan; who, having amaſſed a con- 
ſiderable Fortune by her Profeſſion, made the Roman 
People her Heirs, on Condition, that certain Games 
called F.oralia. ſhould be annually celebrated' on her 
Birth Day: The Senate, to give a Gloſs to ſo infamous 
a Proſtitution of Religion, pretended this Feſtival was 
deſigned in Honour of Flora, a certaih Sabine Goddeſs 


(7) Which was open at Top. , 

(8) To ſhew that no Force or Violence ſhould be uſed in ſettling 
mutual Boundaries. "ry | | 

(9) Ovid Faſt, Lib. Il. 

(1) Ovid Fafti. 
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who preſided over Flowers. Theſe Sports were held 
in the Campus Martius, and proclaimed by Sound of 
Trumpet: But no Women appeared at them, but the 
moſt Immodeſt Part of the Sex (2); ſo that, when 
Cato during his Cenſorſhip came to behold them, they 
ſuſpended the Ceremonies through Shame, till he 
thought fit to withdraw; ſuch an Influence had the 
Virtue of one Man over a corrupt and diſſolute Multi. 
tude. 

According to Plutarch's Deſcription, Flora's Image 
in the Temple of Cafior and Polinx was dreſſed in a 
cloſe Habit, holding in her Hands the Flowers of Pea, 
and Beans; for, at the Celebration of her Rites, the 
Adiles ſcattered theſe and other Pulſe _— the Peo- 
rn (3). The modern Poets and Painters have ict off 

er Charms in a more laviſh Manner ; and not without 
Reaſon, ſince no Part of Nature affords ſuch innocent 
and exquiſite Entertainment to the Sight and Smell, as 
the Variety which adorns, and the Odours which em- 
balm the floral World. 


a 


C HAP. LX. Of Pomona and VerTUMNvUs. 


HE Goddeſs Pomona was a Latin Nymph, whom 

that Nation honoured as the tutelar Deity of 
Orchards and Fruit 'Frees (1 ). Vertumnus, the Proteus of 
the Raman Ritual, (2) was the God of Tradeſmen ; and, 
from the Power he had of aſſuming any Shape, was 
believed to preſide over the Thoughts of Mankind. His 
Feſtivals called Vertumnalia, were celebrated in October. 
Viertumnus his Courtſhip makes one of the molt elegant 
and entertaining Stories in Ovid(3). Under the Dit- 
guiſe of an old Woman he viſited the Gardens of Po- 


(2) Juvenal, Sat. VI. 

(3) See Falerius Maximus, Lib. II. 

(4) So called from Pomum an Apple, which was the Frult firſt cul- 
tivated in Italy. | 

(2) Becauſe of the Turns or Fluctuations, to which Trade 1s 
ſubje ct. 

(3) Ovid, Lib. XIV. 623. 
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mma, whom he found employed in looking after her 
Plantations. He artfully praiſes the Beauty of her 
Fruit, and commends the Care which produced it; and 
then, from the View of the Vine ſupported by the Elm, 
he inſinuates to her the Neceſſity and Pleaſure of a mar- 
ried Life. The Goddeſs heard all his Eloquence with 
an indifferent Ear: Her Heart remained untouched ; 
till, throwing off his Diſguiſe, the God aſſumed his 
youthful Beauty, and by his Form ſoon gained the God- 
deſs's Conſent to make him happy. 


Some imagine YVertumnus an Emblem of the Year; 


which, though it aſſume different Dreſſes according to 
the different Seaſons, is at no Lime fo agreeable as in 
Autumn, when the Harveſt is crowned and the richeſt 
Fruits appear in their full Perfection and Luſtre. The 


Hiſtorians ſay, that this God was an ancient Tuſcan 


Prince, who firſt taught his Subjects to plant Orchards, 


and to graft and prune Fruit Trees; from whence he 


is faid, to have married Pomona. 


Both theſe Deities were unknown to the Greeks, and 


only honoured by the Romans. 


CHAP. LXI. Of the Lares, Penates, and 


Genii. 


2 Lares were the Offspring of Mercury. The 
Nymph Lara having offended Jupiter, by dis- 
2 ome of his Intrigues to Juno; he ordered 
her Hongue to be cut out, and baniſhed her to the In- 
ternal Manſions : Mercury, who was appointed to con- 
duct her into Exile, raviſhed her by the Way, and ſhe 
brought forth the Lares (1). Theſe Deities not only 
preſided over the Highways, and the Conſervation of 
the public Safety ; but alſo over private Houſes, in 
moſt of which the Romans had a particular Place called 
Lararium : where were depoſited the Images of their 
Domeſtic ' Gods, the Statues of their Anceſtors, and 
the Lares. 


Their Feſtival, called Compitalia, was celebrated in 


(i) Ovid Faft. Lib. II. 
' Tanuary, 


x 
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January, in the open Streets and Roads. At firſt By 
were ſacrificed to them; but that Savage Cuſtom was 
ſoon diſuſed; and Images of Wool and Siraw (2), with 
the Firſt Fruits of the Earth, Wine, Incenſe, and 
Garlands of Flowers were the Offerings. When the 
Roman Youth laid aſide the Bulla, (an Ornament they 
conſtantly wore (3) till fourteen Years of Age) they con- 
ſecrated or hung it up to the Lares ; who were regarded 
as Infernal, as well-as Domeſtic Deities. 

The Ancients ſuppoſed, (according to ſome Authors) 
that the Souls of Men after Death became a Kind of 
Demons, called Lemures (4): Theſe they ſubdivided 
into Iwo Claſſes; the one benevolent and friendly to 
Mankind, which they termed Lare: ; the other they 
ſtyled Larve, who being wicked oy Life, retained 
a malicious Diſpoſition in their diſembodied State. 

The Lares were repreſented as young Boys, with 
Dogs Skins about their Bodies ( 8 ), and with their 
Heads covered, as a Sign of that Freedom and Liberty 
which Men ought to enjoy in their own Houſes. They 
had always the Image of a Dog near them, to denote 
their Fidelity in preſerving the Places allotted to their 
Charge, on which Account this Animal was peculiarly 
conſecrated to them. 


CHAP. IXIL Of the Ptwares. 


HE Penates (i) were Domeſtic Deities, who pre- 
ſided over new born Infants : The ancient He- 


(2) They hung up as many Images, as there were Perſons of all 
Sexes and Ages in the Family, and a woollen Ball for every Ser- 
vant. | 

(3) The Bulla was a golden Ornament, ſhaped like a Heat, but 
hollow. a 

14) So called from Remu Brother of Remulut, whoſe Ghoſt baunt- 
ed his Brother. The Lemuralia were celebrated in the Middle of 
May, Curing which it was unlawful to marry, | 

(5) Some ſay, the Images were like Dogs. 

(1) So called either from Penus Victuals, becauſe they preſide 
over our Lives; or from Penus an inner Apartment, becauſe they 
_ were placed in the Innermoſt Parts of the Houſe. | 
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truſci called them Conſentes or Complices ; though others 
reduce them, to Four of the Dis Majores (2). There 
were Three Claſſes or Ranks of them: the Fir/t of thoſe, 
who preſided over Empires and States (3); the Second 
of thoſe, who had the Protection of Cities; and the 
Third of thoſe, who took the Care or Guardianſhip of 

rivate Families, and were called the leſſer Penates (4). 

Theſe Domeſtic Gods were placed in the innermoſt 
Receſs of the Houſe, thence called Penetrale (5). We 
find Dardanus brought them from Samothracia to Troy 
from whence, on the deſtruction of that City, Æneas 
tranſported them to Italy. They were reckoned fo 
facred, that the Expreſſion of driving a Man from his 
Penates (6) was uſed, to ſignify his being proſcribed 
or expelled his Country. 

Some ſay, that the Penates were Iron or Brazen 
Rods, of a conic Form towards the End : Others, 
that they were the minute Figures of young Men, car- 
rying Spears in their Hands. 


C HAP. LXIII. Of the Genin. 
OME do not diſtinguiſh between the Genii and the 


Penates or Lares ; but they were very different. 
The Ancients, who multiplied their Divinities in Pro- 
— to the Progreſs of Superſtition, aſſigned to every 

hing its Guardian or peculiar Genius: Cities, Groves, 
Fountains, Hills, were all provided with Keepers of 
this Kind; and to each Man (1) they allotted no leſs 
than Two, one Good, the other Bad (2), who attended 
them from the Cradle to the Grave. The Greeks called 


(2) Vis. R June, Minerva and Veſta. 
(3) Virgil's Aneid III. 148. 
(4) Zneid VIII. 543. 
{s) See H:race, Lib. IV. Ode 4. 26. : 
(6) Nirgil, Eneid IV. 21. 
(1) One of whom prompted them to Evil, the Other excited 
them to Geod Actions. 
(2) Horace, Lib. II. Epiſt. II. 187. 
all ; 
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them Demons (3). They were named Pre/tites, from 
their Superintendance over human Affairs (4). 

The Sacrifices offered to theſe Divinities were Mine 
(5) and Flowers (6); to which they joined [ncen/e, parch- 
ed Wheat and Salt: Sometimes the Victim was a $wwine 
(7); though Animal offerings were not uſual to them, 
The Genii were repreſented under various Figures; 
ſuch as thoſe of Boys, Girls, Old Men, and even Ser- 
gents : Theſe Images were crowned with Plane-Tree 
Leaves, which was a Tree conſecrated to the Genii. 

By Genius is meant the active Power or Force of Na- 
ture; from whence the Nuptial Bed is ſtiled Genial, and 
the ſame Epithet is given to all Occaſions wherein ſocial 
Joys and Pleaſures are felt: Hence alſo the Expteſſions 
of Indulging our Genius, that is, living happily or ac- 
cording to our Inclinations; Conſulting our Genius, for 


examining how far our Capacity extends; and the 


Term of a Great Genius, for an exalted or comprehen- 
ſive Mind. The later Romans, in the degenerate Days 
of the State, introduced the ſervile Flattery of ſwearing 
by the Genii of their Emperors ; and the Tyrant Cali- 
gula put ſeveral to Death, for refuſing to take the Oath. 


— — — 


* 


CH AP. LXIV. Of Ile, Ofiris, and Orus. 


HESE Three have been much ſpoken of already, 
as having given Riſe to almoſt all the different 


(3) From dale to know or be acquainted-with, Of the Evil kind 
was that Apparation, which (it is ſaid) appeared to the G eat Bru- 
tus, the Night before the Battle of Philippi; and, being aſked Vt: 


be wat, replied ſternly, Tam thine Evil Genius, Bxuros; thou ſba!: 


ſee me at Pa1LIyel : to which the Philoſophic Roman anſwered, 
with a compoſed Dignity worthy of himfelf, [vl meet thee 
there. $21.1 
4) Or becauſe they carried the Prayers of Men to Heaven, 
and interceded for them there. 
(s) Perfius, Sat. VI. 
(6) Herat. Lib. I. Epiſt. I. 144. 


(7) Some aſſert, no Blood was ſuffered 1 ſpilt in their Sa- 
crifices. | 


Divinities 


ies 
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Divinities of Greece and Rome. 1s is ſaid to have been 
the Siſter of O/iris (1) the Daughter of Saturn, and a 
Native of Egypt. She married her Brother, and ſhared 
his Throne. They governed with great Equity and 
Wiſdom, civilizing their Subjects, and inſtructing 
them in Huſbandry and other uteful Arts. Theſe in- 
ſtructions were delivered in Verſe, and were called the 
Poems of Is (2). 

Ofiris, having conferred the greateſt Benefits on his 
own Subjects, made the neceſſary Diſpoſition of his At- 
fairs, committing the Regency to I/, and ſet out with 
a Body of Forces in order to civilize the reſt of Man- 
kind. This he performed more by the Power of Per- 
ſuaſion, and the ſoothing Arts of Muſick and Poetry, 
than by the Terror of his Arms. He marched firſt into 
Ethiopia ; thence to Arabia and India. Having tra- 
verſed Aſia, he croſſed the Helleſpont and ſpent ſome 
Time in Europe. Returning to Egypt, he was ſlain by 
his Brother Typhonz of whom we have ſpoken ſuffici- 
ently in the Chapter of the Giants. 

When the News of this reached Coptus, where 1/:« 
then was; ſhe cut her Hair, and in deep Mourning 
went every where in Search of the dead Body ; which 
he found at length, and concealed at Burus. But Ty- 
phon _— by Moonlight found it there and tore it 
into many Pieces, which he ſcattered abroad. J/:s 
then traverſed the Lakes and watery Places in a Boat 
made of the Papyrus, ſeeking the mangled Limbs of 
Oris: Where ſhe found one, there ſhe buried it. 
Hence the many Tombs aſcribed to Ofiris. Thus 
Plutarch, But Diodorus ſays, that ſhe joined the Frag- 
ments, embalmed and buried them at Memphis ; pre- 
valing on the Egyptian Prieſts to promote his Deifica- 
tion, in Conſideration of a third Part of the Kingdom 
given to them. | 

Is afterwards, with the Aſſiſtance of her Son Orus, 
ranquiſhed Typhon ; reigned happily over Egypt to her 


(1) Diodor, Sic. I. 1. 
(2) Plata de leg. Dialog. 2. 
*H 2 Death 
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Death, and was alſo buried at Memphis. At Bufiris 
a moſt ſuperb Temple was raiſed to her. She was 
ſucceeded by her Son Orus, who compleated the Reign 
of the Gods and Demigods in Egypt. 

To do the greater Honour to theſe their Favourites, 
the Egyptians made them to repreſent the Objects of 
their idolatrous Worſhip. The Attributes of %s in- 
deed, when expoſed as the public Sign of their Feaſts, 
ditfered according to the different Purpoſes to which 
they applied the Figure. But at other Times this God- 
deſs was repreſented with a flowing Veil, having the 
Earth under her Feet, her Head crowned with Low- 
ers (like the Phrygian Mother) the Emblem of Height 
and Stability; and ſometimes with upright Horns, e- 
qually expreſſive of Dominion and Power; next to theſe 
the Creſcent ; then the Sun; and above all, expanded 
Hl ings. She has alſo Wings, and a Quiver on her Shoul- 
ders. Her Left-Hand holds a Cornucopia, her Right 
a Throne charged with the Cap and Sceptre of Ofiris, 
and ſometimes a flaming Torch; and her Right Arm 
is entwined by a Serpent. The Imagination of the Rea- 
der will preſently conceive this to be the Symbol of the 
A ther, the natural Parent and Spirit of the Univerle, 
comprehending and pervading the whole Creation. As 
{uch ſhe is eaſily confounded with Nature, which is 
defined by Balbus in Cicero (1) to be That which 
contains and ſuſtains the whole World.” In Here- 
dotus, ſhe is the fame with Ceres; in Diadorus, with 
Luna, Ceres and Juno; in Plutarch, with Minerva, 
Proſerpine, Luna, Thetys, By Apuleius, ſhe is called 
the Mother of the Gods, and is the ſame with Minerva, 
Venus, Diana, Proſerpine, Ceres, Juno, Bellona, He- 
cate, Rhamnufia ; hence termed ſometimes jyupuimye, 
or * The Goddeſs of a thouſand Names.” Being a 
female Figure, and thus principally honoured, ſhe was 
denominated /s (2). 


(1) Natura eſt quæ contineat mundum omnem eumque tues- 

tur. De Nat, Deor. ]. 2. 
(2) Or a, the Woman, za iZox7v, , 
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80 likewiſe in Herodotus, Ofiris and Bacchus are the 
fame; in Diodorus, Sol, Oſiris, Serapis, Dionyſius, 
Pluto, Ammon, TFupiter, Pan; in Plutarch, Sol, Ofi- 
ris, Pluto, Bacchus, Serapis, Apis, Oceanus, Sirius. 
Hence we ſee him in Gems with a radiated Crown 
and a Baſket on his Head, having the Horns of Ammon; 
and in his Hand a Trident entwined by a Serpent. He 
is the great Emblem of the Solar Body. | 

Orus is the Symbol of Light, as the Name imports(3); 
and 18 rome figured as a ⁊uinged Boy, ſtanding be- 
tween Oris and %s. He is the Eris of the Greeks, 
and the Cupid of the Romans: The Son of Oſiris and 
Ie, whoſe Paſſion for each other is ſaid to have com- 
menced in the Womb, where they embraced ; and 
Orus was the Fruit of this early Conjunction. The 
whole containing this fimple Truth, that Light © Has 
* began to flow from the Body of the Sun, from its 
« firſt Exiſtence, thro' the Midſt of Æther.“ But 
theſe were but natural Emblems. Plutarch there- 
ore refers us higher; affirming, that Ofiris ſig- 
nifies the active Principle, or the moſt Holy Being; 
Iſs the Wiſdom or Rule of his Operation; Orus the 
brit Production of his Power (4), the Model or Plan by 
which he produced every Thing, or the Archetype of 
the World (5). | | 


(3) From Aer, Light. | 
8 (4) De Iſid. & Ofirid. p. 354. See Ramſay's Theology of the 
agans, | | 

(s) The Bull Apis was the Subſtitute of O/iris; the Name of 
the latter Sr, or Sur, ſignifying a Bull, and Apis, the moſt Migh- 
ty. But the Bull Apis had particular Marks; and they added, 
that the Apit was animated by the Soul of Ofiris, The Greets 
gave the Article and the Termination to the Word Cris; fo 
Uiſguiſing it, that the Fg yptions knew it not again. 
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Explanation of the three following Plates of Isis, Ost. 
RIS and ORus. 


Theſe three following Plates vis. of %s, Ofris and 


. Orus, were taken originally from the Bembine or Iſaac 


Table in the Bodleian Library, This Table or Alter- 
Plate is of Braſs, full of Hieroglyphics inlaid in Silver 
and Enamel, which conſtitute an Epitome of , the 
whole Egyprian T heology. It has been deſcribed, ' 
copied and elaborately explained by the learned Jeſuit, 


\ Athanafius Kircher, in his Adipus Ag yptiacus. vol. z. 


p. 80, & ſeg. Rome 1654. 7 Hor. Apoll. 

In this of Ie, the Top-Cornice over her abounds 
with Flames, diffuſed like riſing Serpents, indicating 
Light and Life ſupernal and diane from the Conta- 
gion of groſs Matter. In thoſe underneath, is the Cir- 
cle with expanded Wings, the Emblem of Æther. The 
Architraves are ſupported b | 4 Columns, with al- 
ternate ſquare Diviſions of black and white, crowned 


with the Head of 1/5. At ſome Diſtance on the Out- 


fides are two Pilaſters, decorated with Flowers, from 
which rife two Aſpics, Symbols of Warmth and Moi- 


z ſture conjoined, the ſecondary Cauſe of Life. In the 


midſt of this magnificent Throne is the Goddeſs /eat- _ 
ed, to denote Stability and Power. From the Navel 
to the Foot her Habit is compoſed of Wings, repre- . 
ſenting the Velocity and Sublimity of the Ather, dif- 
fuſing itſelf univerſally. Thence upwards to the 
Breaſt, ſhe is full of Paps, ſhewing the Body of the 
World, or the univerſal Machine to be thence nou- 
riſhed and ſupported. The Collars' round her Neck 
are the celeſtial Orbs. The great Vaziety of created 
Beings, is aptly fignified by the party-coloured Fea- 
thers of the African Hen, which covers her Head, in 
a flying Attitude. The Baſket on the Back of thi 
Bird is the Emblem of Plenty, from which, on n_ 

DSide, 
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Side, ſprings a Leaf of the Egyptian Peach; and tas 
Horns, which point out the Creſcent Moon, inclofing a 
Circle marked with the Figure of the Scarabeus or Bee- + 
tle, repreſenting the Sun. | ; "© 
The Geſture of her Left-Hand, is commanding and 

monitory : Her Right holds a Sceptre of the flowering 
Lotus. Her Seat is adorned with the Figure of a Dog 
ſitting ; to intimate her Dominion, according to Diado- 
rus, refulgent in the Dog-Star. Within the Table, 
beneath the Throne, is the Body of a Lion with the 
Head of an Haul, at his Forefeet a Canopus, ſupport- 
ing upright Wings ; Emblems of Earth, Fire, Water, 
and Air. Over the Back of the Lion- Hawk is the Ser- 
bent tranſmitted through a Circle with expanded Wings, 
explained in the Chapter of Mercyry, Page 76.*0f ' 
Whoſe Caduceus theſe are the Attributes; and on his 
Head a Creſcent, with the Sun over that. By the 
ſmall hieroglyphic Characters near the //s, ſhe is ſaid 
to be The Spirit of the World, penetrating all Thin 

mith the Eye of Divine Providence ; and the Bond of the 
Superior and Inferior Worlds. 


Explanation of the Plate of Os1815. 


Ofiris, is repreſented here ſeated on a teſtellated 
Throne, to expreſs Dominion and the Viciſſitudes of 
Day and Night, which depend upon him. He has the 


Head of an Hawk, a Bird, from his Strength of Viſion, 
by which he is ſaid to look ſteady on the Meridian Sun, 
frequently depicted for the Symbol of the Solar Orb. 
He is crowned with a Mitre, full of ſmall Orbs, to 
intimate his Superiority over all the Globes. The 
Gourd upon the Mitre implies his Action and Influence 
upon Moifture, which, and the Nile particularly, was 
termed by the Egyptians the Efflux of Ofrris. The 
lower Part of his Habit is made up of deſcending Rays, 
and his Body is ſurröunded with Orbs. His Right 
| Hand 


CY 
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Hand is extended in a commanding Attitude, and his 
Left holds a Thyrſus or Staff of the Papyrus pointing 


out the Principle of Humidity, and the Fertility thence 
flowing, under his Direction. | 


Explanation of the Figure of Oxvus. 


The Figure of Orus, which is the Emblem of the 
Solar Efflux, is Juvenile, as perpetually renewed and 
renewing Youth and Vigor. He ſtands to denote the 
unabated Activity of Light ; And is habited in a Sort 
of Network, compoſed of Globules of Light puſhing 
and interſecting each other every Way. He holds a 
Staff croſſed, expreſſing his Power in the four Ele- 
ments; and on it the Head of the Houp, a tranſient 
Bird, to repreſent the continual Change of Things 
which he produces by thoſe Elements. This Staff, 
the Symbol of his Rule, is further adorned with a 
Gnomon and a Trumpet, indicating Seaſon and Symme- 
try, Harmony and Order. At his Back is a Triangle 
with a Globe fixed to it; ſhewing the regular Being 
of the World to depend upon him. . The Sides of the 
Portal, which he ſtands in, are decorated with the 
-- celeſtial Bodies, and on the Top of it is the Circle with 
_ - expanded Wings, The Hieroglyphics engraven on the 
Baſe, call him, The Parent f vegetable Nature ; the 
-Guazdian of Moiſture ; Protector of the Vile; Aver- 
ter of Evils ; Governor of the Worlds ; the-many- figured 
Ged ; the Author of Plenty, | 


CHAP. 
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5 


1 


*C HAP. LXIV. Of the CAAI NI. 


OCHART ſays, that the Cabiri were the Gods 
B of the Phenicians, and obſerves juſtly, that Cabir 
ſiznifies, both in the Hebrew and 1 Tongues, 
Great or Mighty : So that Cabiri, in the Plural, are 
Tux GREAT or MichTy Ones. He that miniſtred 
in holy Things went by the Appellation of Cohes a ma- 
nifeſt Corruption of the Febrew Coben, a Prieft or In- 
terceſſor. 
T hey are ſpoken of by the Names of Axieros, Axio- 
cherſos and Axiocherſa; as three diſtin Perſons: And 
in them our Author thinks that he has found Ceres, 


Projerpin? and Pluto; the Abbe Pluche, Oris, Orus 
and I/is ; others, Jupiter, Ceres and Bacchus. To 


theſe, the Scholiaſt upon Apo/lonius has added a Fourth, 
Caſmilus or Cadmilus ; the fame, ſays he, is Hermes or 
Mercury, whom Varro declares to be only a Minitter 
Attendant on the Cabirs. . 

Several Authors have confined the Appellation of 
Cabiri to Jupiter, Minerva and Juno. Nor is it at 


all improbable that theſe: ſhould have been ſo called in 


Aftef-Ages, when the World in general had forſaken 
the Worſhip of the Creator for that of the Creature, 


ard underſtogd by theſe Terms thoſe. Things which 


muſt indeed be allowed the moſt proper and ſignificant 
Emblems of the Divine Perſonalities (6): The Solar 
Fire being meant by Jupiter (7); by Minerva, dart- 
ing from the Head of him, the Light thence ſpringing ; 
and by Juno, the Zrher (including the Air) the natural 
Repreſentative of the sAcRED ie Theſe are 
indeed the ſame with the Egyptian Ofiris, Orus and Iſis. 


(6) Sic Homines novere Deos, quos arduus Æther 
Occulit, & colitur pro Jove forma Jeuis. Ov4iD. 
(7) Macrob, I. 1. c. 23. Plato in Phæd. Orpheus, &c. 5 
f 1 | ut 
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But in earlier Times it was judged an AQ of Irreye. 
rence to proyounce their Names; which was the Cale 
of the Tetragrammaton with the Jews. They were 
therefore only ſpoken of by the general Denomination 
of Dioſcouroi, or ſprung from Tove ; a Title afterwards 
conferred upon Caſtor and Pollux. 

Even Children were initiated into theſe Myſteries, 
and thought by their Parents to be afterwards ſecure 
from Dangers of any Kind. Such as were permitted 
to partake of the Ceremonies, were wont to aſſemble 
in a Wood or Grove, which was held ſacred and be- 

came a Sanctuary. By the Initiation Men were believed 

to become more holy, juſt and pure; and it is ſaid that 
none ever duly performed the Ceremonies, without be- 
ing amply rewarded for his Piety 

As to what is ſaid of a Man's being ſacrificed in theſe 

Myſteries upon ſome extraordinary Occaſion ; 1 cannot 
find the Aﬀertion to be well-grounded. Julius Hir mi- 
cus intimates, that the Cabiri were three Brothers, one 
of whom was ſlain by the other Two, and then deified; 
and ſpeaks of his Worſhippers, as holding up their 
bioody Hands to the once-bleeding ; which may refer 
either to their Hands being embrued in the blood of the 
ordinary Victims, or to the warlike Diſpoſition of that 
conquering People (Macedonians). But if the 1 ing 
be Fact, it muſt have proceeded from an Afſurance that 
ſuch a Sacrifice was one Day or other to promote the 
Happineſs of Mankind (8). N 


— 


1 


C HAP. LXV. Of the Inferior Deities, attending 
Mankind from their Birth to their Deceaſe. 


T would be a Taſk almoſt endleſs, to enter into a | 


minute Detail of the Inferior Deities acknowledged 


(8) This was alſo the leading Opinion of the Britzf Druid; 
Pro Vita Hominis ni V ta Hominis reddatur, non poſe aliter Der- 

rum immortalium numem placari arbitrantur. Cai. Comm. |. 6. 
Co I 5 
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by the Greeks and Romans à and indeed, as the Pagan 
Religion is now entirely abo iſhed, the Names of theſe 
viſionary Beings, only regarded by the Vulgary occur 
ſo ſeldom in the Claſſic Authors, that it is ſufficient 
barely to mark their Denominations ſince we know 
little more relating to . 

During the Pregnancy of Women, the tutelar Pow- - 
ers where the God Pilumnus (1), and the Goddeſſes 
Intercidona (2) and Deverra (3). The Signification 
of theſe Names ſeems to point out the Neceſſity of 
Warmth and Cleanlineſs to Perſons in this Condition. 
Beſides the ſuperior Goddeſſes, FJuno-Lucina, Diana- 
Vlithyia, and Latona who all preſided at the Birth; 
there were the Goddeſſes Egeria (4), Preſa (5), and 
Manageneta (6); who, with the Dii Nixii (, had 
all the Care of Women in Labour. 

To Children, 2 performed the Office of Door- 
keeper or Midwife, and in this Quality was aſſiſted by 
the Goddeſs Opis or Ops (8): Cunia rocked the Cra- 
dle, while Carmenta ſaug their Deſtiny ; Levana lifted 
them from the Ground (9), and Vigitanus took care 
of them when they cried ; Rumina (10) watched them, 
while they ſuckled; Portine furniſhed them with 


(i) From Fell to drive away, becauſe he procured a ſafe De- 


livery, | 
81 She taught the Art of cutting Wood with a Hatchet to 
make Fires; and was named, from intercid: to cut-aſunder.  . 
(3) The Inventreſs of Brooms, named from Ferro to bruſh, 
(4) From caſting out the Birth. | 
{s) Aulus Gellius, cap. xix. 
(6) Zhan. i | | 
(7) From Enitor to ſtruggle. See Auſeniut, Idyll. 12. 
(8) Some make her the ſame with Rhea or Yefta. 
| (9) Amongſt the Renan the Midwife always laid the Child 
on the Ground ; and the Paher or ſome Body he appointed, lifted 
y up; hence the Expreſſion of rollere Ziberos, to educate Chil- 
ren, | | 


(10) This Goddeſs had a Temple at Reme, and her Offerings 
were Milk. FLY 


Drink, 
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Drink, and Educa with Food or Nouriſhment ; Ofilags 
knit their Bones, and Carna (11) ſtrengthened their 
Conſtitution: Nundine (12) was the Goddeſs of Chil. 
dren's Purification ; Statilinus or Statanus inſtructed 
them to walk, and kept them from falling; Fabulinus 
taught them to prattle, the Goddeſs Pawentia preſeryed 
them from Frights (13), and Camena taught them to 
lang. : 

or were they left without Protectors, when grown 
to riper Years. —— was the God of Youth; Ae. 
noria excited Men to Action, and the Goddeſſes $!imulz 
and Strenua inſpired Courage and Vivacity; Horta (14) 
inſpired the love of Fame or Glory, and Sentia gave 
them Sentiments of Probity and Juſtice. Quies was 
the Goddeſs of Repoſe or Eaſe (15), and Indolena or 
Lazineſs was deified by the Name of Murcia (16): 
Vacuna protected the Idle; Abeona and Adeona ſecured 
People in going abroad and returning (17); and /ibilia, 
if they wandered, was ſo kind as to put them in the 
right Way again: Feſſonia refreſhed the Weary and fa- 
tigued, and Meditrina healed the Sickly (18); Vitula 
was the Patroneſs of Mirth and Frolick (19), and V- 
lupia the Goddeſs who beſtowed Pleafure (20). Orbo- 
na was addreſſed, that Parents might not loſe their Off- 
ipring; Pellonia averted Miſchiets and Dangers, and 
Numeria taught People to caſt and keep Accounts: An- 


{1i) On the Kalends of June Sacrifices of Bacon and Bean- 
Flour Cakes were offered to Carna; whence they were called 
Fabarie. | 

(12) Boys were named always on the gth Day after their Birth, 
Girls on the 8th. | 

(13) From Paverem avertends, 

(14) She had a Temple at Rome, which always ſtood open. 

(15) She hed a Temple without the Walls. 
© (16) Murcia had het Temple on Mount Aventine. 
| try From Abes to go away, and Ades to come. 

(18) The Feſtival of this Goddeſs was in __— when the 
Romans drank/New Wine mixed with Old by Way of Phyſick. 
19) From Vitulo, to leap or dance. | 
| 10 From Yluptas, 


ger ona 
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gerona (21) cured the Anguiſh or Sorrows of the Mind, 
Heres-Martia ſecured Heirs the Eſtates they expected, 
and Stata or Statua-Mater ſecured the Forum or Market- 
Place from Fire. Thieves had a Protectreſs in Lawverna 
(22); Averruncus prevented ſudden Misfortunes, and 
Conſus was always diſpoſed to give good Advice to ſuch 
as wanted it; Yolumnus inſpired Men with a Diſpoſition 
to do well, and Honorius raiſed them to Preferment and 
Honours. 

Nor was the Marriage-State without its peculiar De- 
fenders. Five Deities were eſteemed ſo neceſſary, that 
no Marriages were ſolemnized without aſking their Fa- 
vours; theſe were Jupiter perfectus or the Adult, Juno, 
Venus; Suadela, (23), and Diana. Jugatinus tied the 
Nuptial Knot ; Domiducus uſhered the Bride Home ; and 
Domitius took care to keep her there, and prevent her 

dding abroad: Manturna preſerved the conjugal 
Union entire; Virginenſis (24) looſed the Bridal Zone 
or Girdle; and Viriplaca was a propitious Goddeſs, 
ready to reconcile the married Couple in caſe of any 
accidental Difference. Matuta was the Patroneſs of 


Matrons, no Maid Servant being ſuffered to enter her 


Temple: Mena and Februa (25) were the Goddeſſes, 
who regulated the female Katamenia. The Goddeſs 
Vacuna (26) is mentioned by Horace (27), as having her 
Temple at Rome; the Ruſticks celebrated her Feſtival 
in December, after the Harveſt was gotten in (28), 

The Ancients aſſigned the particular Parts of the 


(21) In a great Murrain which deſtroyed their Cattle, the Re- 
mans invoked this Goddeſs, and ſhe removed the Plague. 

(22) The Image was a Head without a Body. Merace mentions 
her, Lib. I. Epiſt. XVI. 60. She had a Temple without the Walls, 
Which gave Name to the Porta Lavernalis. + 

(23) The Goddeſs of Eloquence or Perſuaſion, why had always 
2 great Hand in the Succeſs of Courtſhip. | 

(24) She was alſo called Cinxia Juno. 

; (25) From Februe, to purge. | 

(26) She was an old Sabine Deity. Some make her the ſame 
with Ceres; but Varro imagines her to be the Goddeſs of Yieery, 
the Fruits of which are Eaſe and Repoſe, 5 

(27) Horace, Lib. I. Epiſt. X. 49. 

(28) Ovid Faſt. Lib. VI. 
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Body to peculiar Deities ; the Head was ſacred to Ju- 
piter, the Breaſt to Neptune, the Waiſt to Mars, the 
Forehead to Genius, the Eyebrows to Juno, the Eyes to 
Cupid, the Ears to Memory, the Right Hand to Fides or 
Veritas, the Back to Pluto, the Reins to Venus, the Knees 
to Miſericordia or Mercy, the Legs to Mercury, the Feet 
to Thetis, and the Fingers to Minerva (29). 

The Goddeſs, who preſided over Funerals, was Libi- 


tina; (30) in whoſe Temple at Rome, the Undertakers 


furniſhed all the Neceſſaries for the Interment of the 
Poor or Rich: All dead Bodies were carried through 
the Porta Libitina ; and the Rationes Libitinæ, men- 
tioned by Suetonius, very nearly anſwer our Bill; of 
Mertality, ; 


£2 
8 


„ 
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e 1XVE 07 the Inferiour rural Deities, 


HE Romans were not content with the great Va. 

riety of Gods, which filled their Ritual ; but, 
like the modern Papiſts, they were daily inventing New 
Deities of an inferiour Order, to anſwer the Demands 
of Superſtition and increaſe their Kalendar. Rina 
(thus) became the Name for a Goddeſs, who preſided 
over the Country in general; Callina had the Charge of 
the Hills, and Vallona the Inſpection of the Yallies : 
Hippona was the Guardian of Stables and Horſes, and 
Bubona took Care of Oxen; Seia or Sepetia watched the 
Seed, till it ſprouted; and Runcina weeded the young 
Corn: Sarritor was the God of Sowing, and Occator 
of Harrowing ; Robigus, kept the Blights or Mildew 


(29) From this Diſtribution aroſe, perhaps, the Scheme of our 
modern Aſtrologers, who aſſign the different Parts of the Body to 
the celeſtial Conſtellations or Signs of the Zodiack z as the Head to 
Aries, the Neck to Taurus the Shoulders to Gemini, the Heart to 
Cancer, the Breaſt to Leo, the Belly to Vir ge, the Reins to Libra, 
the Secrets to Scorpio, the Thighs to Sagittarius, the Knees to Cap- 
ricern, the Legs to Aquarius, and the Feet to Piſces. 

- (30) Some confound this Goddeſs with Preſerpize, others with 

enus, 


away 
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away (1), and Stercutius manured or dunged the Ground; 
Nodotus or Nodoſus took Care to ſtrengthen and knit the 

talks of the Corn, Yo/uſia watched the Blade, Patelina 

udfolded the Ear, Lactucina filled it, and Matura brought 
i to due Ripeneſs; Hoſtilina produced a plentitul Crop, 
and Tutelina took care to reap and get it ſafe in; Pilum- 
mus kneaded the Bread, and Fornax (2) baked it; and 
Mellona was the Goddeſs of Honey. There were many 
ſuch imaginary Deities, named from what they were 
ſuppoſed to preſide over; but their Names very rarely 
occur in Authors. 


2 


CH A P. LXVII. Of Themis, Aſtræa, and Nemeſis. 


HEMIS was the Daughter of Cælum and Terra, 
and the Goddeſs of Laws, Ceremonies, and 
Oracles. Jupiter conſulted her in the Giants War, and 
afterwards eſpouſed her: ſhe inſtructed Deucalion, how 
to re-people che World after the Deluge ; and was in- 
deed rather a Moral than an Hiſtorical Deity, as ſhe 
* that Power which rewards Virtue and puniſhes 

ice . 

To 2 Themis bore the Seaſons (1), and the 
Goddeſs Aſtræa; who reſided on Earth during the 
Golden Age, and inſpired Mankind with the Principles 
of Juſtice and Equity ; but as the World became cor- 
rupted, ſhe returned to Heaven (2), and became that 
Conſtellation in the Zodiack, which is called Virgo. 
This Goddeſs is repreſented with her Eyes bound or 
Blinded, having a S«tord in one Hand, and in the other 
a Pair of Scales equally poiſed. 

Nemeſis was the Daughter of Jupiter and Neceſſity (3). 


(i) His Feſtival, called R:b:gala, was celebrated in the Begin- 
2 of M. a 
een Lib. VI. 

60 Orpheus and Heſiad reckon but three Seaſons, vis, Spring, 

mmer, and Autumn, repreſented by a R, an Ear of Corn, and a 
Bunch of Gropes. 

A Terra Aſtræa religuit. 
(3) Others ſay of Occanus and Nox. 


13 She 
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She had the Title of Auraſſea, becauſe Adraſtus King of 
Argos firſt raiſed an Altar to her. She had a magnificent 
Temple, with a Statue, at Rhamnus in Attica. She is 
repreſented with a ſtern Aſpect, having in one Hand a 
Whip, in the other a Pair of Scales. 


Co — 


CH AP. LXVIII. Of the Goddeſs Fortuna, o- 
Fortune, and the other Virtues and Vices deified by 
the Ancients. 


F ORT UNE or Chance has fo great a Share in the 
Conduct and Succeſs of Human Affairs, that it is 
no Wonder the Romans made her a Goddeſs. Juvenal 
(however) is not a little ſevere upon his Countrymen (1), 
for this Choice; and Horace on many Occaſions expreſ- 
ſes, if not an abſolute Contempt for this Deity (2), yet 
at beſt a very mean Opinion of her: But whatever 
Sentiments the Philoſopers or Poets might entertain of 
her, they did not leflen her in the Sight of the Vulgar, 
who paid her a very great Devotion. 

This Goddeſs had a Variety of Epithets : ſhe was 
termed Regia and Aurea, from an Image of her, uſually 
kept in the Apartment of the Cz/ars. E the Capitol ſhe 
was worſhipped by the Title of Bona; but her Temple 
at the E/quilia was conſecrated by the Name of Mala. 
She was called Conſervatrix, Manens, and Felix, in an- 
cient Inſcriptions, to denote the Happineſs ſhe beſtows. 
Demitian conſecrated her a Chapel, by the Style of Re- 
dux; and in ſome ancient Monuments the is called Sa- 
ta. The Names of Barbata and Pan were given her by 
Serwius Tullius, who dedicated a Shrine to her (3): 
She was not unjuſtly termed Cæca, on account of the 
injudicious Diſtribution of her Favours. She was alſo 
honoured at Rome, by the Title of Fortuna Equeſtris (4) ; 

(1) Satyr X. Sx 

(2) Lib. I. Ode XXXIV. 14. See alfo Ode XXXV. 

(3) Hz alſo called her Ob/equens, from her favouring his Withes. 
Eerace calls her Sæva on a quite contrary Account. 

(4) This Temple was erected in Purſuance of a Vow of the Præ- 
tor Q Fulvius Flaccus, for a Victory he obtained in Spain by Means 
of his Cavalry. 


and 
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and, in a Temple ſhe had near that of Venus, ſhe bore 
the Appellation of Maſcula and Virilis.. At other 
Times the was named Mammoſa 5), Primogenia (6), 
and Privata or: Propria (7). In the Quality of Fortu- 
xa-Virgo, Coats of young Children were offered to her 
before they put them on; and ſhe was ſtyled Viſcata or 
Viſceſa (8), on account of her alluring or attracting Peo- 
ple by her deceitful Kindneſs. The principal 'Temple 
of this Goddeſs was at Præneſle, whence ſhe was called 
Præneſlina. T his Goddels is uſually reprefented Blind, 
ſtanding: on a Wheel in a moving Attitude, and holdin 
a Cornucopia, from whence ſhe pours Wealth and all the 
Emblems of Proſperity. Horace has given a very Maſ- 
terly Picture of her in an Ode to Mæcenas (g). | 
Kane is fo much ſought after by great and exalted 
Minds, that we may eaſily account for the Temples e 
rected to her, and the divine Honours decreed her. 
We may call her the Mother or Nurſe of Heroes, ſince 
all the glorious Actions they atchieved were done to pur- 
chaſe a Share in her Favour, She is depictured in a fly- 
ing Attitude with broad Wings, ſounding a Trumpet ; 
her flowing Robe wrought all over with Eyes, Ears and 
e to denote the Surprize, Attention and Diſ- 
courſe ſhe excites. Virgil (10) has given an inimitable 
Deſcription of her; nor does Ovid fall much ſhort of 
him, in (11) his very maſterly Picture of the Falace or 
Dome in which ſhe reſides 

Peace is a Bleſling ſo univerſally eſteemed, that it is no 
Wonder if ſhe was deify'd. The Athenians (according to 
Plutarch) ere&ed her an Altar with her Statue, attended 
by that of Pluuus the God of Riches, to ſhew, that ſhe 


(5 Either from her having large Breaſts, or the Plenty ſhe ſup- 
pl. es. 

(6) From her giving Birth to the City and Empire. 

(7) From her favouring particular Perſons. Theſe two laſt 
Appellations were given her by Servius Tullius, a very great Ad 
mirer of her Divinity. | 

(8) From Viſcus Birdlime : Hence Seneca ſays, Beneficia ſunt 
viſcgſa, Obligations are catching. | 

(9) Herece, Lib. III. Ode XXIX. 49. 

- (16) Virgil, Aneid IV. 173. 

(11) Ovid, Metam. XII. 42, 63. 
| 3 Was 
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was the Source of Plenty and Commerce. At Rome fie 

had a magnificent Temple in the Forum (12), which 

was conſumed by Fire in the Reign of Commodus,, On 

Medals, this Goddeſs is repreſented before an Altar with 

a Torch in her left Hand ſetting Fire to a Pile of Arms, 

and in the other holding an Olive Branch; and behind 

her, on a Column, appears the Image of a naked Boy 

or Man, extending his Arms in a rejoicing Poſture (13). 

The Poets generally introduce her, in Company with 

the moſt ſhining Virtues (14) : Virgil repreſents her as | 

the common Wiſh of Mankind (15) ; and Claudian has 

compoſed her Panegyrick in a very diſtinguiſhed Man- 

ner. Sometimes ſhe appears like a Matron, holding a 

Bunch of Ears of Corn, and crowned with Olive or 

Roſes.X Her Symbol was the Caduceus or Mercury“ 

Rod. 
| The Goddeſs Concordia or Concord was another Divi- 

nitv of the Romans. \ A Temple was dedicated to her 

by Tiberius at Rome, at the Requeſt of his Mother Livia 

the Widow of Auguſlus. Concord had ſeveral other 

magnificent Temples; in one of which were depoſited 

the rich Spoils of the Temple of Jeruſalem. 

Virtue and Honour had their Temples at Rome. That 
to Virtue was erected by H Marcellus (16), and was the 
only Paſſage to the Temple of Honour ; to ſhew, that 
worthy Actions were the true Foundation of laſting 
Fame. Ihe Sacrifces to Honour were performed by 
the Prieſts bareheadeds Virtue was repreſented like an 
elderly Matron, fitting on a ſquare Stone. In ancient 
Medals theſe Two commonly appear jointly ; but, up- 
on ſome Medals of Gordian and Numerian, the is found 
in the Figure of an old Man with a Beard. Plau- 


(:2) Begun by Claudius, and finiſhed by Veſpaſi n. 

(13) The Legend of this Medal, which was ſtruck by Veſpaſſan 
en the Conqueſt of Judæa, is Paci Orbis Terrarum. On a Medal 
of his Son Titus, ſhe 1s ſeen witha Palm in one Hand and a Sceptre 
in the other; the Inſcription, Pax /Zterna. 

(14) Hærace Carmen Scc. 57. 

{i;) Zaneid XI. 362. | 

(16) Son to Argu/tus. 
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' tus (17) alſo mentions Virtue among the Number of the 
Gods. | 3 

Fides or Faith had a Temple near the Capitol, found- 
ed by Numa Pompiliun. No Animals were offered, or 
Blood ſpilt, in her Sacrifices ; and, during the Perfor- 
mance of her Kites, her Prieſts were cloathed in White 
Veſtments, and their Heads and Hands were covered 
with Linen Cloth; to ſhew, that Fidelity ought to be ſe- 
cret. The Symbol of this Goddeſs was a white Dog; 
und Virgil gives her the Epithet of Cana or Spotleſs (18). 
By the Poets ſhe is generally made an Attendant of the 
Golden Age. © The Antiquaries are of Opinion, (ſays 
« the Abbe Banier that a Figure, where Two Women 
are joining Hands, repreſents this Goddeſs 1 which 
« (he adds) is not improbable, ſince in this Manner 
„mutual Faith is uſually plighted (9). 

Hope is another of the Pathons deity'd by the Romans. 
She had a Temple in the Herb-Market, which was con- 
ſumed by Lightning. On Medals ſhe appears in a 
ſtanding Attitude, leaning on her Elbow, with her left 
Hand lightly holding up her looſe Robes ; in her right 
ſhe has a Plate, on which is placed a Ciborium or Cup, 
faſhioned like a Flower, with this Inſcription, Spes, 
P. R. The Hope of the Roman People (20). In the mo- 
dern Statues and Paintings, her Characteriſtick is a 
Golden Anchor, 

Piety or filial Affection had a Chapel at Rome, conſe- 
erated by the Duumwvir Attilius on a remarkable Occaſi- 
on. A Man being ſentenced to hard Impriſonment, his 
Daughter (wlio was then a Nurſe) daily viſited him; and 
was ſtrictly ſearched by the Gaoler, to fee ſhe brought 
no Food to the Priſoner : At laſt a Diſcovery was made, 
that ſhe ſupported him with her Milk. This Inſtance 
of Piety gained her Father's Freedom. They were 
both afterwards ſupported at the publick Expence, and 


(17) Prologue to Amphitryon, 
(18) Zneid I. 296. 

(19) Banier's Mythology, Vol. III. p. 131. 
(ae) The Reverſe is a Head of Adrian. 
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the Place was conſecratedtto this Goddeſs (22). This 
Deity is repreſented on Medals. ' 
- Pudicitia or Chaſtity was honoured at Rome under 
Two Names. In the Temple of Pudicitia Patricia, 
none were admitted but Ladies of noble Birth: but Vi- 
ginia the Daughter of Aulus, having married a Plebeian, 
ſo offended theſe, that they excluded her their Aſſem- 
blies; upon which Virginia, calling a Meeting of the 
Plebeian Matrons, dedicated a Chapel to this Goddeſs, 
by the Name of Pudicitia Plebeia (23). Her Speech on 
this Occaſion was truly great. I dedicate (ſays ſhe) 
* this Altar to Pudicitia Plebeia, and deſire Ye may 
« adore Cha/iity, as much as the Men do Honour; and 
« I wiſh, that this Temple may be frequented by purer 
„ Votaries (if poſſible) than that of Pudicitia Patricia.“ 
In both theſe Jemples no Matron was permitted to Sa- 
crifice, unleſs ſhe had an unblemiſhed Character and 
were but once married. In Medals this Deity is repre- 
ſented under the Figure of a Woman veiled, pointing 
with the fore Finger of her Right-Hand to her Face, 
to ſignify that ſhe had no Reaſon to bluſh. 

Mercy or Clemency had an Altar at Athens, erected by 


the Kindred of Hercules (24). At Rome there was a 


Temple dedicated to the Clemency of Cz/ar (25). Both 


the Romans and Greeks gave the Name of Ahlum, to the 


Temples each had erected to this Goddeſs (26). 

Truth (according to Plutarch) was the Daughter of 
Saturn and Time, and the Mother of Virtue ; and was 
repreſented as a beautiful young Virgin, of a proper 
Stature; modeſtly clad in a Robe, whoſe Whiteneſs 
reſembled that of Snow. Democritus, to give an Idea 
of the Difficulty of her _ — ſays, that ſhe is 

ell. 8 
Liberty was ſo much the Delight of the Romans, that 


(22) Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. Lib. VII. cap. 36. 

(23) All Matrons, who married but once, were honoured with 
the Corona Pudicitiæ, or Crown of Chaſtity. - * J 

(24) Becauſe they dreaded the Reſentment of Euryſtheus, whom 
Hercules had affiſted in his Life. 

(25) This Temple was built by a Decree of the Senate, after the 
Death of Julius Ceſar. 

(26) Serv. in 8 Ka. 


it 
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it was but natural for them to imagine her a Goddeſs, 
and to conſecrate Temples and Altars to her. She was 
repreſented in the Form of a Virgin, cloathed in Jhite, 
__ a Sceptre in her Right-hand, and a Cap in her 
Left. 


with an Altar in the Capitol by MH. Amilius, and Atlilius 
the Prætor erected her a Chapel. 

Fauſtitas, or the publick Felicity and Welfare, had 
many Altars, and was adored both by the Greeks and 
Romans ; the former honoured this Goddeſs under the 
Names of Eudaimonia and Macaria. The Athenians, 
conſulting an Oracle on the Succeſs of a Battle, were 
informed, that they ſhould win the Victory, if one of 
the Children of Hercules would ſubmit to a voluntary 
Death : on this, Macaria, one of his Daughters, killed 
herſelf ; and the Athenians, becoming victorious, paid her 
Adoration under the Name of Felicity. She was repre- 
ſented in Painting, as a Lady cloathed in a Purple Veſt- 
ment trimmed with Silver, fitting on an Imperial 
Throne, and holding in one Hand a Caduceus, and in 
the other a Cornucopia. 

Victory was by ſeveral Nations honoured as a Goddeſs. 
According to Hefiod, ſhe was the Daughter of Styx and 


Pallas: She was painted by the Ancients, in the Form of 


a Woman clad in Cloth of Gold; and is repreſented, on 
ſome Medals, with Wings, flying through the Air, 
holding a Palm in one Hand, * a Laurel Crown in 
the other; in others ſhe is to be ſeen ſtanding upon a 
Globe, with the ſame Crown and Branch of Palm. 

The Goddeſs Salus or Health had a Temple at Rome, 
near the Gate from thence called Porta Salutaris ; and, 
as the Bleſſings ſhe beftows are known to all, fo no doubt 
but ſhe had a great Number of Votaries : She was re- 
preſented by a Woman, ſitting on a Throne, and hold- 
ing a Globe in her Hand: Near her ſtood an Altar, 
with a Snake entwined round it. In this Temple was 
performed the Augurium Salutis, a Ceremony which 
Auguſtus revived ; and there was annually a Day ſet 
apart for enquiring of the Gods by Divination, whine 
| they 


Good Senſe or Underſtanding [Mens] was honoured 
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they would allow the People to pray for Peace : On this 
Day the Roman Armies were forbidden to march or en- 
gage. It is worthy of Remark, that the Prieſts of this 
Temple had arrogated to themſelves the ſole Privilege, 
of offering Supplications for the Health of every indivi- 
dual, as well as for the State. 

The Good Genius was adored by the Greeks, and (ac- 
cording to Pauſanias) had a Temple in the Road lead- 
ng to Mount Mænalus. At the Cloſe of Supper a Cup 
of Wine and Water was always offered him, and called 
the Grace-Cup. 

Wealth has ſuch an Influence on the Affairs of Life, 
that it has in all Ages been the Object, if not of publick 
Worſhip, yet of ſecret Idolatry. Thus the Romans 
erected Pechnia or Money, a Godieſs. Menander wit. 
tily obſerves on this Subject; © That, if you can 
** poſſeſs this Deity, you may aſk and have what you 
«« pleaſe: Even the Gods themſelves ſhall be at your 
„ Devotion.“ 

Silence was, amongſt the Romans both a Male and 
Female Deity, by the Names of Harpocrates and Ange- 
rona. The former was repreſented by the Figure of a 
Youth, crowned with an Egyptian Mitre, having in one 
Hand a Cornucepia, and the Finger of his Right-hand 
touching his Lip, as commanding Silence. The Fo— 
nnn, borrowed theſe Images from Egypr, but quite 
miſtook their real Meaning. The Firſt was the Horus 
or emblematical Statue, which denoted the Peace or 
Repoſe of Winter: The Cornucopia ſignified Plenty; 
.and the Poſture of the Finger denoted the Moderation 
and Temperance, neceſſary to enjoy the Bleſſings of 
Providence in a right Manner. This Figure they called, 
agreeably to its Deſign, Harpocrates (27), or the Eſtab- 
lihment of civil Polity. The Feſtival, which accom- 

anied its Expoſition, was called Pammilla (28), which 
e no Doubt of its true Signification. 

(27) From Crets or Care, Carta a City, and Repa, comes Har pe- 
crates, the civil Conſtitution or Polity, 

(28) From Pa the Mouth, and Mul to circumciſe, is formed 
Pammilah, or due Government of the Tongue, be 
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The Js, which appeared at the Momenia in December, 
the Egyptians called Augerona (29), expreſſive of its In- 
tention. But the Greeks and Romans, who took all theſe 
Emblems in the literal Senſe, adapted them to their own 
Taſte; and ſo made theſe two Figures, the God and 
Goddeſs of Silence. | 

Nor were theſe the only viſionary Deities ereQted by 
the Heathens. Fear had its ſhare in making new Divi- 
nities (30), as well as Hate; and Diſeaſes, Calamities, 
and even Vices were honoured, with a View of averting 
their Viſitation, or allaying their noxious Influences. 
Thus Febris or the Fever had her Altars at Rome (31). 
Tullus Hoſtilius vowed a Temple to the Goddeſſes Ferror 
and Paleneſs (32): M. Marcelliaus, after eſcaping a 
Storm near Sicily, built a Chapel to the God Tempe/tas, 
without the Gate of Catena and Poverty and Art 
were both deified by the People of Gadara, becauſe Ne- 
ceſſity is the Mother of Invention. Envy was a God- 
deſs whoſe Perſon and Abode are inimitably deſcribe 
by Ovid (33). 1 

Calumny had an Altar erected to her by the Athenians. 
We have a very remarkable Picture of this miſchievous 
Goddeſs, as drawn by the Hand of the great Apetles. 
Credulity, repreſented by a Man with large open Ears, 
invites this Deity to him, extending his Hand to receive 
her: Ignorance and Suſpicion ſtand juſt behind him; Ca- 

lunmy (the principal Figure of the Piece) appears ad- 
vancing; her Countenance ruffled with Paſſion, holding 
in her Left-hand a lighted Torch, and with her Right 
dragging along a Youth, who lifts up his Hands as 
ſupplicating the Gods: Juſt before her goes Erwy pale 
and ſquinting: On her Right Side are Fraud and Con- 
ſpiracy : Behind her follows Repentance, with her Cloaths 


(29) From Hangeren, the Barn-!loor, is derived Hanger:na, or the 
Harvelt got in. | 

(30) Primes in orbe Dees fecit Timer. 

(31) Cicer? de Nat. Deor. Lib. III. de Legib. Lib. II. 

(32) In a Battle between the Ræmam aud / 4enles, in- which the 
Victory was long doubtful. " 24 


(33) Metam. Lib. II. 760. 
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torn and looking backwards on Truth, who ſlowly cloſes 
up the Rear (34). 

Contumely and Impudence were alſo honoured by the 
Athenians under the Figure of Partridges, which i; 
eſteemed a very bold Bird. Diſcord is repreſented as 
a Goddeſs by Petronius Arbiter ; whoſe Deſcription of 
her is worthy ſo maſterly a Pencil: and Virgil has 
given us a Picture of Fury, a Deity much of the ſame 
Stamp. 


(34) Lucian, 


— — — * — — 


A DIS- 


DISSERTATION 


ON THE 


. TyzoLOGY of the HaArTHENs. 


HERE is perhaps no one Subject, which 
; has occaſioned a greater Variety of Opinions, 

than the Origin of IBoLaT&Y; or in other 

Words; the Foundation,' on which the Pagans erected 
their Syſtem of Theology, and raiſed. that Multiplicity of 
fabulous Divinities which overſpread the Earth. The 
general Notion, which has prevailed on this Head, is ; 
that * Mankind, by Degrees deviating from the Wor- 
* ſhip of the True Gop, directed their Adoration to the 
great Luminaries of Heaven; and becoming in Pro- 
* cels of Time more groſsly corrupted, degenerated 
into the Veneration of Idols and Deities of their own 
Creation.“ But the True Source of IDoLaTRY ſeems 
rather, to be the Abuſe of the Language of Aſlronomy, and 
of the Memorials left to preſerve the ancient Purity of Reli- 
gion ; which were, by Avarice and Ambition, perverted 
to Ends quite contrary to the Deſign of their Inſtitution. 
Nothing has more puzzled the LearnedFthan the 
Conformity found in. ſeveral Particulars, between the 
Rites of the Hebrews (the choſen People of Gop) and 
thoſe of the Neighbouring Nations plunged in the 
grofſeſt Idolatry. This Reſemblance mamfeſtly ap- 
peared, in their aſſembling in ſome eminent or diſtin- 
guiſhed Place, to praiſe Gop ; to offer him Bread, Salt, 
and the Firſt Fruits of the Earth, with "Thanks for his 
Bounty; to ſacrifice Victims, and eat in common of 
the Fleſh ; and to join Songs and Inftrumentsof Muſick, 
to heighten the Solemnity: It was alſo, cultomaty, both 
with the Hebrews and the Heathens, to bury their Dead 
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with Reſpect, and to meet on certain Days near their 
Tombs to praiſe Gop and commemorate their Virtues, 
To ſolve this Difficulty, the generality of Writers 


| ſuppoſe, that in theſe Cafes the Pagan Religion only 


copied the True. ' But how improbable this Conjecture 
is, will appear, if we conſider, how the Hebrezvs were 
ſeparated, (as it were) from, and how contemptible 
to all other Nations; and conſequently, how unlikely it 
is, They would borrow any Part of their Ceremonial 
from them: Add to this, that it appears from a Muldi— 
tude of Proofs, that theſe Cuſtoms of Idolatry were 
prior to Moſes and the Inſtitution of the Fexwi/h Thes- 
cracy. This laſt Point has led ſome learned Men (1) 
into the other Extreme of aſſerting, that the Hebre:e;s 
took thoſe religious Ceremonies from the Egyptians ; 
only changing their Object, by adapting them to the 
Worſhip of the True Gop : But this Opinion is equally 


_ deſtitute of Foundation, ſince we find nothing more ex- 


O 


preſsly prohibited by the Moſaic Law, than the Jews 


- having any Correſpondence in Religious Matters with the 


Nations round them: Beſides, this great Legiſlator 
ſeems to grant it, as a Thing generally known, that 
the Worſhip of One Gop ſubſiſted, long before His 
Time, amongſt the ancient Parriarchs. 

This Contormity therefore, if duly examined, will 
lead us to the Truth. When the ancient World pe- 
riſhed by the general Deluge, Noau, being preſerved 
with his Family, re-eſtabliſhed the Worſhip of the True 
Gop: On his coming out of the Ark, we find him 
offering a Sacrifice of Thankſoiving ; a Ceremony he had 
undoubtedly received from his pious Anceſtors, and 
which appears ſo early as in the Sacrifice of Hel. The 
Patriarchs, long before Moſes, buried their Dead with pe- 


culiar Honour: and we find Jacob, in Gratitude for 


a divine Revelation, erecting a Stone and pouring Oil 
on it; a Practice he took from the Heathen Nations. 
This ſhews evidently, that theſe Cuſtoms proceeded 
from the common Fathers of Mankind, 
Amongſt the Inſtitutions, which Noah leſt his Poſte- 
rity, were the Neomeniz ; Aſſemblies, appointed to 
(1) Sir John Marſbam in his Canon. Chronic. or Rule of Time. 
praiſe: 
* 
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raiſe Gop, at the Return of the New Hoe (2). Now 


this Rite he had received from his Anceſtors. In the 
Time of the Antediluvian World,“ Men regulated their 
Religious Meetings, as well as Civil Affairs, by the 
Phaſes or Changes of the Moor. This Cuſtom Noah 
conveyed to his 8 ; ſo that it is no Wonder, 
if it became common to the Hebrews and the Heathen 
Nations round them. N 

To the ſame Origin we may aſcribe the Inventioh of 
the Zodiack, which became in proceſs of Time an ad- 
ditional Cauſe of Idolatry. The Vertical Signs of Can- 
cer and Capricorn, according to Macrobins (3), were 
denominated from hence: The Crab, being an Animal 
that walks backwards or obliquely, ſeemed a proper 
Emblem of the Sur, beginning his Retrogradation when 
he arrives at this Sign: On the contrary, the Wild Goat, 
whoſe Cuſtom is to feed as he climbs or aſcends the 
Hills, was choſen to denote the Sun, when he comes 
to this Point of the Heavens, quitting the Loweſt Part 
of his Courſe to regain the Higheſt. The Ram, the 
Bull, and the Two Kids (4), give their Names to the 
three celeſtial Houſes, through which the Sun paſſes in 
Spring; and diſtinguiſhed. the different Kinds of young 
Cattle, which increaſed their Flocks during that Seaſon, 
as they ſucceeded each other; the Lambs appearin 
firſt, the Calves next, and the Kids laſt: They choſs 
Two of theſe latter, on account of the peculiar Fruit- 
fulneſs of the Goat, which generally bears Twins. 
With regard to the Summer; the Fury of the Lion juſtly 

(2) After the laſt Creſcent, and when the Moon in Conjunction 


ceaſed to appear, the People went un to fome high Place, the better 
to perceive her new Phaſes ; after which they ſacrificed. 


* It has been the Opinion of ſome learned Writers, particularly 


Doctor Bux r; that in the Conſtitution of the antediluvian World, 
the Larth preſented its Equator conſtantly to the Sun; whence the 
Days and Nights were always equal ; the, Air, free from any violent 
Agitation, was always unclouded and ſerene; and the Earth, by 
Means of conſtant Dews, enjoyed a perpetua Spring: and that it 
was this obliged Men to regulate their Affairs (as above) by the 
Phaſes of the Mem; as the Sun never varied in his Place of Riſing 
or Setting, FA 

3] Saturnalia, Lib. I. cap. 17. 

(4) The Oriental; called the Sign Gemini, by the Name of the 
Tevs Kids ; but the Greeks. gave it the Name of Dieſcuri, from 
Caſler and Pillux, 
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expreſſed the Heat of the Sun, on his leaving Cancer; 
and the Virgin, crowned with Ears of Corn, was an 
Emblem of the Harwe/t (5), uſually ended about that 
Time. Nothing could better denote the Equality of 
Days or Nights under the Autumnal Equinox, than the 
Balance Libra); the Diſezjes, conſequent upon the 
Fall of the Leaf, were characterized by the Scorpion; 
and the Chaſe of wild Beaſts, which was annually ob- 
ſerved about that Time, was not improperly diſtin- 
guiſhed by [Sagittarius] a Man on Horſeback, armed 
with a Bow and Arrow. Aquarius typified the Rains of 
Winter ; and the Two Fiſhes [ Piſces] bound together, 
or incloſed in a Net, indicated the Seaſon for Fiſhing, 
which is always beſt at the Approach of Spring. No- 
thing could be at once more ſimple and uſeful, than 
this Þivifon of the Sun's annual Circuit into Twelve 
equal Portions, expreſſed by ſo many viſible Signs or 
Symbols; which ſerved to regulate the Seed-time, 
Mowing, Harveſt, Hunting, Fiſhing, and other im- 
portant Employments of the Year ; and (probably) theſe 
rade Delineations of the celeſtial Houſes gave Birth to 
Painting. But then, theſe Images dba to the 
Mind a Meaning, very different from the Idea they 
conveyed to the Eve. | 

It is probable, that Cham, and ſuch of his Children 
as firſt ſettled in Egypr, brought with them the aſtrono- 
mical Invention or Diviſion of the Zodiac; and at- 
tempted to carry on<heir Tillage and rural Huſbandry, 
according to the Seaſons and Methods uſed in the 
Countries from whence they had removed. The Land 
being ſandy and dry, they ſowed in Spring; and ſoon 
ſaw with Pleaſure a verdant Crop rife, and give Hopes 
of a plentiful Harveſt : But, im April or May, a pelli- 
lential South Wind blaſted their Expectations: Not dil- 
couraged, they tried to repair their Loſſes by, a Second 
Plou King and Sowing ; and, as the ſucceeding Norther!y 
Wind, tempered the Air, every Thing ſeemed again 
promiſing : But, as the Harveſt was juſt ready to be 
gotten in, the Weather dry, and no Appearance of 


(s) They named this Figure Ergene, or Erig:ne, which ſignifies 
the red Colour. See Daniel, ch. v. ver. 7. 
Rubicunda Ceres medie ſucciditur lu. 
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Rain; they beheld with Aſtoniſhment the Mie overflow 
its Banks, and lay all their Fields under Water. The 
Obſervation of this Annual Flood ſoon taught the new 
Comers Experience: They carefully marked the Ce- 
leſtial Signs, which were the Fore-runners of the River's 


Increaſe ; to take proper Meaſures, for their own per- 
for ſowing as ſoon as the Waters 


ſonal Security, an 
ſhould abate. * ; 

They remarked, in Conſequence of this, that the 
Hleſiun Winds always blew regularly from the North, 
juſt about the Sun's Entry into the Sign of Cygncer (6), 
and that the Flood ſoon fucceeded. This Wind there- 
fore became an infallible Sign with them ; and they 
exprefled it, by the Image of the Hawk with her Wings 
expanded ; not only, becauſe of the Reſemblance 1n 
general, between the Swiftneſs of Birds and the Ra- 
pidity of the Winds (7) 3 but alſo, becauſe this Bird in 
particular was ſeen, to accompany theſe Northerly Ete- 
fan Breezes (8). 


But, as the Annual Inundation varied each Year 4 iew ' 


Days, either ſooner or later; and, as it was neceſſary 
to obſerve (as exactly as poſſible) the Moment of its 
Approach, in order to make the neceſſary Preparations 
for ſecuring themſelves with their Cattle and Effects on 
the higher Grounds ; they took Notice of a particular 
luminous Star (g), which at this critical ſuncture ap- 
peared on the Horizon a little before Sun-riſe. This 
Star was not only the ſure Mark of that great Lumi- 
nary's paſſing under the Conſtellation of Leo, but alſo 
the preciſe Token of the Commencement of the Inun- 
dation; and, from its great Uſefulneſs, they called it 

(6) Theſe annual Winds driving the Vapours and Clouds ſouth- 
ward to Ethiopia, where they are condenſed by the high Mountains 
and deſcend in Rains, are the real Cauſe of the M's overflowing 
though probably the ancient Ezyptiens were ignorant of this. 

) The Scripture, in more Places than one, repreſents the Al- 
88 as riding on the Wings of the Wind. See F/alms xviii. 10. 

C. C. 2 

8) Does the Hawk (ſays Jeb) by thy Wiſdom ſhake off her old 
Feathers, to get rid of them and ſtretch her Wings towards the 
South? xxxix. 26. 

(9) It was ſeen juſt before the Dawn of Day, which ſoon ob- 
kured its Luſtre, 
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Thaaut or Thot, the Dog; and Anubis or Hannbeach, 
the Barker or Monitor; as alſo ſimply Sihor (10), which 
is the Name of the River Ae. 

'The Soutberly Winds, which preceded the Decreaſe of 
the Waters, were repreſented by the H Hob; which at 
that Seaſon reſorts from Nubia and Numidia into Epyp;, 
to feed on the Worms and Inſects left in the Mud or 
Slime, which covers the Plains and impregnates them 
with that Fertility, which renders their Country the 
Garden of the World. This figurative Symbol, ex- 
poſed to the Eyes of the People, was the Signal for 
petting ready their Corn, ſurveying their Grounds, and 

eginning the Seed-time or Sowing. ? 

The 97 of theſe Emblems occaſioned their 
being multiplied : and, as this Hieroglyphic Kind of 
Writing by Birds and Animals ſtruck the Eye, and was 
in its firſt Inſtitution readily underſtood ; ſo, to preſerve 
and improve it for the publick Uſe, a certain Society 
or Company of Mien were appointed, to ſtudy the, 
Heavens and obſerve the Motions of the celeſtial Bodies: 
Theſe were lodged in a Tower called the Labyrinth (11); 
and had committed to their Care the Conſervation of 
the Characters and Symbols, uſed to point out to the 
People the general Regulations, or particular Duties 


proper to each Seaſon. 


Thus we fee, that nothing could be more ſimple, 
than the Egyptian Religion in its primitive Formation: 
It was in effect the fame, with that of % and Jethro 
in Arabia, that of Melchiſedeck and Lot in Canaan, and 
that of Abimelech in Paleſtine ; it was the Faith of Nun 


and his Sons, who firſt repeopled the Earth: It con- 


ſiſted, in adoring the Supreme CREATOR of all Things, 
in Works of Fu/tice and Mercy, in Induſtry and Tem- 
perance, in treating the Dead honourably, and in the 
Hopes of a Future Reward. The Figures, expoſed to 
the Sight of the People, were fo far from being Myſte- 


rious; that they were meant, only to remind them of 


(10) From hence the Greeks took their Name Teige. and the 
Latins Sirius, by which Appellation we now call the :Dog-Star. 
(11) From Biranta, with the- Article comes Labyranta, the 
Tower or Palace. Sce Chronicles xvii. 12. 
theſe 
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theſe important Duties, and by that Means inculcate 
their Practice, and ſecure the Pence and Happineſs of 
Society. 23 

But, as ſoon as the Vulgar began to miſtake theſe ex- 
preſſive Emblems for real Objects and Perſons, they 
began to change both their Language and Practica; 
no longer underſtanding their true Meaning, they ex- 
changed their Moral for an Hliſlorical Senſe. The 
Ofris, the Emblem of the firſt Enlightner and Mover; 
the 14s, the Mark of that bountiful Nature, which is 
the Mother or common Parent of all Creatures; the 
Horus (12), or beloved Child, expreſſive of Agriculture 
and Huſbandry ; and the Anubis, or celeſtial Meſſenger, 
from Signs, became ſo many real Divinities, which 

totected Egypt and honoured it with their Reſidence. 

hus the Sacred Writings or Hieroglyphicks, though 
ſtill preſerved by the Prieſts, were explained in a new 
and modern Senſe, ſuitable to the People's prevailing 
Taſte for Fable. 

A late ingenious Author, to whom we are indebted 
for theſe juſt Reflections (13), thinks it probable, that 
the Egyptian Priefis, who kept the Key of theſe Sacred 
Writings or Hieroglyphicks, at firſt endeavoured to ftem 
the Torrent of Superſtition, by reminding the People of 
their Error, and recalling them to the Worſhip of the 
True Gop ; but, finding all Attempts of this Kind vain 
and ineffectual, they gave Way to the Popular Notions, 
and in proceſs of Time became zealous Defenders of 
what they ſecretly could not but condemn. It is natu- 
ral to think, this great Change was effected by Degrees, 
and that the Eſtabliſhment of Idolatry was the Work of 
ſome Time. While the Pries in this Manner com- 
plied with the Popular Language, they privately ſtudied 
all they could colle& of the ancient and real Stgnifica- 
tion of the Symbolical Figures ; taking Care, to require 
a profound Secrecy bf all, whom they initiated or ins 
ſtructed in this Kind of Knowledge: By ſuch a Method 


(12) From Heres, Huſbandry, comes Heros, the Huſbandman. 


Hence alſo the d of the Greeks, and the Aratio, Aratrum, and Ars 
of the Latins. 


(13) L Plache Hiſtoire de Cieux. vol. I. | f 4 
| 1 their 
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their Religious Learning bore a Solemn and Mente, 


Aſpect, without altering any Thing of the Common 
Worſhip or Belief; and Idolatry reigned abroad, while 
Truth was kept confined in the Receſſes of their Tem- 
ples: Thus Things daily degenerated and grew worſe, 
In all Syſtems of Religion, the Ceremonial Part is what 
is the moſt eaſily ſupported, as it is of no Conſequence 
to the Paſſions, which it ſeldom affects and too often 
indulges: It was quite otherwiſe with Truth, which 
grew {till more and more disfigured, in Proportion as 
. Superſtition gained Ground; and in Proceſs of Time, 
Ambition and Avarice led the Prieſis themſelves to ap- 
prove an Error, which turned greatly to their Advan— 
tage, and equally tended to flatter the great Views of 
Intereſt and Power. | 

Thus have we ſeen, that the ancient Religion of 
Egypt (in its firſt Inſtitution) was only copied from that 
of Mah and the firſt Patriarchs. The plain and ſimple 
Doctrines it inculcated were, the Worſhip of One Su- 
preme Being, infinitely wiſe, powerful, and good; 
the Obſervation of ſtrict Juſtice between Man and Man, 
the great Foundation of the Peace of Society ; the Ex- 
erciſe of mutual Charity and Kindneſs ; the Cultivation 
of the Earth, by a juſt Regulation of Tillage and In- 
duſtry ; the Interring the Dead, with Decency and Re- 
ſpect; and the Belief of a Future State: All theſe Prin- 
ciples were ſhadowed out to the Eye, by ſuitable Figures 
or Repreſentations; and to theſe were added Emblems, 
. expreſſive of the great Change introduced in the Earth 
by the Deluge, which rendered the Exerciſe of Agri- 
culture both more painful and neceſſary to Mankind than 


it was before, when the Ground was (as it were) ſpon- 


taneouſly fertile and the Mother of a genial Abundance, 

Nor was it in Egypt alone, theſe Veſtigies of the Pri- 
mzval Faith and the Worſhip of the 7rue Gop were 
preſerved. The Magi or ancient Perfian Philoſophers, 
according to the Teſtimony of the beſt Hiſtorians (14), 
had neither Statues nor Altars: They ſacrificed, on the 


(14) Heredetas, Clis, Lib. L Set. 131, Strabe, Lib, XV. 
higheſt 
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higheſt Mountains (15); and uſed neither Libations, 
nor Muſick, nor hallowed Bread: They offered the 
Victims crowned ; after which, the Prieft dividing it in 
ſmall Portions, they ſhared it in common, leaving no 
part; for (as they ſaid) Gop deſired only the Soul f 
the Victim (16). Indeed they worſhipped Fire; which. 
they regarded, as the moſt perfect Emblem of the Di- 
vinity : and we find, this Magnificent Symbol was in 
eat Veneration through all the Eaſt. On the ſame 
Account they honoured the Sun, Moon, and Stars : but 
this was only, as they conſidered them the Images or 
Symbols of the Supreme Being, or Original Cauſe of all 
Things; whom they called Oromazes, and of whom 
Zaroaſter (as quoted by Euſebius (17) has given a ſublime 
Deſcription. ** Gop, (ſays he) is the Fir of all In- 
« corruptible Beings, Eternal and Unbegotten : He is not 
« Compounded of Parts; there is Nothing Equal to 
Him, or Like him: He is the Author of all Good, 
« and entirely uninfluenced by Paſſions ; the moſt Ex- 
cellent of Beings, the Wi/e/t of all, Intelligent Natures, 
the Father of Equity, the Parent of good Laws, Self- 
« inſtructed, ſelf-ſufficient, and the firſt Former of 
« Nature.” If we believe the Arabian Writers (18), the 
Perſian Magi were very far from being Manicheans, or 
believing . diſtinct and coeternal. Principles of Good 
and Evil; as has been aſſerted by an eminent modern 
Philoſopher (19). The Ancient Perſians (indeed) ad- 
mitted Two Marie Diwvinities, the Goddeſs Mythra 
and the God Mythras ; who (according to them) were 
the Firſt Emalations of the Divine Being, the Firſt Pro- 
ductions of His Power (20): They alſo aſſerted a 
{15) It was (probably) to dere the Abuſe of this Cuſtom, in it- 


ſelf innocent, that Moſes ſo ſeverely interdicts the worſhipping even 
the True Gop upon High Places. 


(16) The Orientals, fond of the Doctrine of Tranſmigration, be- 
lieved the Victim was animated by a Criminal Soul, whoſe expia- 
tory Pains were completed by the Sacrifice. 

(17) Preparat. Evangelica. Lib. I. 

(18) See Pocock's Greg. Abulpb. and Hyde's Shabriflani. 

(19) Bayle's Dictionary. See the Article Zoroafter. - | 

(20) They ſay Oromazes produced the Goddeſs Mythra, the ori- 
ginal Mother, the living Image of his Beauty, who preſented him 


with the Ideas of all Things; which he gave to the God Mythras, 
to form the World by. 
Wickea 
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Wicked Spirit, called Arimanius (21); whom they re. 
garded, as the Author or Principle of all Moral Evil; 
and who, for his Pride and Ambition, was hurled from 
the Celeſtial Manſions (22). This Idea was agreeable 
to *the Python or Typhon of the Egyptians, and to the 
War of the Giants againſt Jupiler celebrated by the 
Greek and Latin Poets. In ſhort, the Three principal 
Zttributes or Views, under which the Eternal or Supreme 
Eſſence preſents itſelf to the Mind, are Power, Wiſdm, 
and Goodneſs without the T'wo /aft, the Fitſt would 
be infinite Tyranny ; without the Fir and Laſt, the 
Second would be limited and fail of its End ; and with- 
out the Laff, the Two Former inſtead of being Beneh- 
cial, would become Deſtructive. Thus, we' find, the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans agreed exactly, in their Repre- 
ſentations of the Supreme Being the Characters of 
Ofiris or Oromazes, were Shadows of Gop, as F 
Principle or Source of all Exiſtence; the Goddeſs 15s 
or Mythra was the Emblem of the Supreme / iſdlom or 
Under/ianding ; and the God Orus or Mythras, their 
beloved Son, was the Symbol of that Goodneſs, which 
viſibly appears impreſſed on Nature, and diffuſes itſelf 
through all the Creation. The Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Apollo, of the Greeks and Romans, were only copied 
from theſe Originals (23); as is evident, from the 
Teſtimony of their Poets and Philoſophers. 


(21) The Chief of the Syngas or Rebellious Spirits, whom he ſe- 
duced to diſturb the univerſal Harmony, and involved in the juſt 
Puniſhment of his Crime. 

(22) See Ramſay's Cyrus, Book II. | 57 

(23) Out of this Tripartite Symbol or Groupe, the Heathens com- 
poſed that multiplicity of Gods and Goddeſſes, which crowded 
their Mythology. Thus, Oſiris, Serapit, Oremamet, Jupiter Olym- 
Pius, Saturn, Cælut, Neptune, Pluto, are only different Names, for 
the Supreme or Self-exiſtent Being: The Goddyſſes 5 Mythra, 
Juno, Cybele, Veſta, Rhea, Venus Urania, Minerva, Diana, Lune, 
and Proſerpine, all ſignify that divine Wiſdom, which is (as it were) 
the Emanation of infinite Power, and which planned the univerſal 
Syſtem : Laſtly, Anubis, Orus, Mercury, Apollo, Afſculapius, Pan; 
Hercules, and Jupiter the Conductor, are but different Names, ex- 
preſive of that Goodneſs, which carried this wonderful Scheme into 
Execution, and ſtamped the viſible Marks of Grace and Happinels 
og the Whole. We 
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We find Orpheus, the Founder of the Greek Theo- 
gony, ſo exactly — 4 — Zoroaſter, in his Defini- 
tion of the Supreme Being; that it is evident, they 
drew their Notions from the ſame Source, and that un- 
der the firſt Objects of Idolatry was plainly ſhadowed gut 
the True Religion, or the Worſhip of One Sovereign 
Exiſtence, Ovid, to put his Chaos in Motion, was 
forced to uſe the Interpoſition of a Gop (24). But 
kere it is proper to obſerve, that the Greek and Roman 
Theology, though borrdwed from the Oriental, was 
much more imperfect, and ſeemed to lean more to the 
Manichean Scheme: This was owing to the Licenſe of 
their Poets, who, to give Scope to their Imagination, 
diſguiſed the Eaſtern Traditions with new. Embelliſh= | 
nts,' till they peopled the Realms of Fiction with 
umerable Deities of all Ranks, Ages, Sexes, and 
Orders. However, if we read Homer and Virgil, the 
Two Princes of the Claſſic Writers, we ſhall find them 
conſonant in theſe Three Great Principles. 1. © That 
« there is a Supreme Beinge, the Father of Gods and 
« Men, and the Architect of the Univerſe. 2. That 
« all Nature is full of Subordinate Spirits, which are His 
“ Servants or Miniſters. © 3. That the Good and Evil 
% Genii, which dwell in the Elements, are the Cauſes 
« of the Good or Ill, Virtue or Vice, Knowledge or 
« Tpnorance, which prevail in the World.” A/chylus 
(25) and Sophocles (26) confirm the Firft Point, by Two 
very remarkable Paſſages; and are corroborated, by the 


(24) Ovid Metam. Lib, I. in Incip#0. 

(25) „There is One Unkn:ion Being, exalted * and prior to 
all others: He is the Author of all Things above and below : 
He is the Life, the Light and the Fiſdom; which Three Names 
* expreſs only One and the ſame Power, which produced all Beings 

* ville and inviſible out of Nothing.” : 

(26) „O Father and King of Gods and Men! why do We, mi- 
* {erable Mortals, fancy we either know or can do any Thing? Our 
Fate depends'on Thy, &c.“ Euripides ſupp. Act. III. 

It is not to any Mortal Nature Later owe their Origin; they 
«derive their Birth from” Heaven, and receive their Sanction from 
„ thence ; Jupiter Olympius is their Father." Sophocles, OEdipus. 

K Teſtimonies 
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Teſtimonies of Plautus (27) and Horace (28): Cato, in 
Lucan, ſpeaks (29) the ſame Language; and theſe In- 
ſtances leave no Room to doubt, that the Voice of Na- 
ture agreed with ancient Tradition, in pointing out 
Truth to the Heathens, though ſurrounded with the 
Miſts of Error. 

If we proceed next to an Examination of the Greek 
and Raman Philoſophers, we find, Thales the Founder 
of the Ionic School (according to the Fragments of him, 
tranſmitted to us by the moſt authentic Writers) not 
only entertained very ſublime Notions of the ſupreme 


Being (30), but had a right Idea of the Nature of the 


Human Soul. Pythagoras talks on this Important Sub- 
ject, in the moſt noble and philoſophical Manner. 
« Gop (ſays he) is neither the Object of Senſe, nor 
<« ſubje& to Paſſion; but inviſible, purely intelligible, 
« and ſupremely intelligent: His Body is like the Light, 
« and his Soul reſembles Truth. There is but One Gov, 


*« who is not ſeated (as ſome conceive) beyond the Orb 


„ of the Univerſe; but, being every where preſent, 
« he fees all the Beings that inhabit His Immenſity : 
« He is the Sole Principle, the Light of Heaven, and 
„ the Father of all; produces, orders, and diſ- 


(27) Plautus introduces an Inferiour God, talking thus: I am 
« a Denizen of the Celeſtial City, governed by Jupiter the Father 
« of Gods and Men. He commands the Univerſe, and ſends Us 
« over the World to examine the Conduct and Actions, the Piety 
„ and Virtues, of Mankind: In vain do Mortals endeavour to bribe 
« him with Oblations and Sacrifices : They lofe their Pains; for He 
* abhors the Worſhip of the Impious.”” 
(28) Quid prius . ſelitis Parentis 
Laudibus; Qui res haminum ac Decrum, 
Qui mare & terras, variiſque mundum 
Temperat heri; ? 
Unde nil majus generatur ipſo, 
Nec viget quicquam ſimile aut ſecundum. 
Herat. Lib. I. Ode XII. 13. 

(29) See Lucan, Lib. VI. 

(30) © Gop is the moſt Ancient of all Beings, the Author ot 
“ the Univerſe, without Beginning or End; from whoſe Sight no- 
thing can be concealed : Fate is nothing but the immutable Rea- 
t fon and eternal Power of his Providence.” The ſame Philoſophcr 
calls the Soul, A ſelf-moving Principle; a Definition, which implies 

both its being Immortal and Immaterial. 
44 poſes 
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« poſes every Thing; the Reaſon, the Life, and the 

« Motion, of all [created] Beings.” Socrates (31) and 

Plato (32) ſeem to have conceived the firm and well 

s i ounded Belief, of One Almighty, Omniſcient, and 
infinitely Good Being; who rules, directs, and diſpoſes 

all Things, for the beſt and wiſeſt Ends: and in this 
they were followed by Ari/tetle, a Diſciple to the latter 
(33). Amongſt the Romans, Cicero (the greateſt of their 
Philoſophers) lived in an Age, in which Scepticiſm was 

/ prevalent ; yet, though he leans to the Academic Side, 
N he drops ſeveral plain Confeſſions, of the Exiſtence of 
One Supreme Being (34); a Truth, which ſeems en- 

| graved 

(31) © If (fays this divine-Philoſopher) the Spirit, which reſides 
in the Body, moves and diſpoſes it at pleaſure z why ſhould not 
that Sovereign #/i/dom, which preſides in the Univerſe, be able to 
4 regulate and order every Thing as it pleaſes? If your Eye can ſee 
Objects, at the Diſtance of ſeveral Furlongs ; why ſhould not the 

* Sight of Gop pervade all Things at once? If your Soul can at 
the ſame Time reflect upon what paſles at Athens, in Egypt and 

Sicily ; why ſhould not the Omniſcient Mind be able, to take 
ere of every Thing, and ſuperintend his own Works?” Aene- 
N then Memorab. Socratis. 

(32) © That, which preſents Truth to the Mind, and which 
© indues us with Reaſon, is the Supreme God: He is the Cauſe and 
Source of Truth, and has begotten it like Himſelf. As the Light 
«© is not the Sun, but flows from it; ſo Truth is not the Fin Prin- 
ciple, but his Emanation.“ Plato de Republica, Lib. VI. . 

(33) Ariſlatle, the Prince of the Peripatetic School, defines Gop 
thus: The Eternal and Living Being, the moſt noble of all Ex- 
* iſtences; a Subſtance, entirely diſtinct from Matter; without Ex- 
* tenſion, Diviſion, Succeſſion, or Parts; who underſtands every 
* Thing by offe ſingle Act; and continuing himſelf immoveable, 
„ gives Motion to all Things, and enjoys himſelf in a perfect Bliſs, 
« as knowing and contemplating himſelf with infinite Pleaſures : 
« As the Supreme Intelligence, He acts always with Order, Pro- 
portion, and Deſign ; and is the Source of all, that is good, ex- 
4 cellent, and juſt.” Ariſtat. Metaphyſ. Lib. XIV. cap. 7, and 10. 

(34) Tully deſcribes the Univerſe, as a Republick, of which Jupi- 
ter is the Prince and common Father. The Great Law (ſays he) 

| « impriated in the Hearts of all Men, is to [ave the publick Good, 
| nnd regard the Members of Society as themſelves : This: Love of 
Order is Supreme Juſtice, and this Juſtice is amiable for its own 
* fake: To love it only for the Advantages we may reap from it, 
may be politic, but never honeſt: It is the higheſt Injuſtice, td 
* love Juſtice only for the ſake of a Reward. In ſhort, the Univer- 
« fal, Immutable, and Eternal Law of all intelligent Beings is, to 
1244 6 . promote 
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raved by the Divine Creator on the Hearts of all 
"thy Nor does Seneca (35) neglect to guard us, againſt 
miſtaken Notions of the Divine Being, by informing us 
what He truly is: And, that the wiſeſt of the Pagan 
Philoſophers were unanimous in this Belief of One 
Supreme and neceſſarily exiſtent Being, is corroborated 
by the Teſtimony of St. Auſtin (36), one of the moſt 
learned and venerable Fathers of the Chriſtian Church 
We have already obſerved, that from Egypt: and the 
oriental Nations, the Greeks and Romans received the 
Knowledge of One Supreme and True Gov, though 
ſhadowed under Figurative Names and Images: But, 
about the 5oth Olympiad, the Philoſophers of Gy eece, 
having loſt much of this Traditional Learning, began 
to lay aſide the ancient Doctrine for ſpeculative Refine- 
ments; and the various Sentiments they entertained 
produced Four different Ses or Schools. I. Anaæiman- 
der (who lived about 600 Years before the Chrj/ian 
ra) was the Firſt, that attempted to oppoſe the Be- 


4 promote the Happineſs of one another, like Children of the ſame 
„Father: This Immortal Law is a Rule to all Nations; becauſe 
eit has no Author, but the One only God, by whom it was formed 
„ and promulgated.” 
Is) © The Ancients (ſays Seneca) did not think Jeve ſuch a 
4 Being, as we repreſent him in the Capitel and our other Buildings; 
« but, by Jeve, they meant the Guardian and Governour of the 
* Univerſe, the Maſter and Architect of this great Machine, All 
Names belong to him. You are not in the Wrong, if you call 
„ him Fate; for he is the Cauſe of all Cauſes, and every Thing de- 
« pends on him : If you term him Previdence, you fall into no Mi- 
« ſtake, for his Wiſdom governs the World: If you tile him Na- 
ture, you err not; for from him all Beings derive their Origin, 
8 and in him they live and breathe.“ Seneca, Quæſt. Nat. 
Lib. II. | 

(36) This Father reduces the Polytheiſm of the Heathens to one 
ſole Principle. Jupiter (ſays he) according to the Philoſophers, 
« is the Soul of the World; who takes different Names, according 
to the Effects he produces: In the æthereal Spaces, he is called 
« Jove;z in the Air, June; in the Sea, Neptune; in the Earth, 
« Pluto; in Hell, Preſer pine; in the Element of Fire, Vulcan; in 
© the Sun, Phœbus; in Divination, Apollo; in War; Mars; in 
« the Vintage, Bacchus; in the Harveſt, Ceres; in the Foreſts, 
Diana; and in the Sciences, Minerva All the Crowd of Gods 
< and Goddeſſes are only the ſame Jupiter, whoſe different Powers 
and Attributes are expreſſed by different Names,” 


lief 
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kef of a Supreme Intelligence, and to account for the 
Structure of the Univerſe by a Fortuitous Concourſe of 
Matter (37) : In this Syſtem he was followed and ſup- 
ported, by Leucippus, Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, 
and the other Maſters of the Atomic School. II. Pytha- 
goras (38), Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, the 
greateſt Geniuſes Geeece ever produced, all joined 
to oppoſe this Impious Doctrine, and to re-eſtabliſh the 
ancient Theology*] By obſerving the Motion, Thought, 
and Deſign, which appeared in Nature, they conclud- 
ed, there is a Subſtance diſtinct. from Matter, ſince it 
was endued with none of theſe Properties. III. Theſe 
Two Sects divided Greece a long Lime: till, about the 
120th Olympiad, Pyrrho formed a Third Party ; whoſe 
Principles were to doubt every Thing, without ever de- 
termining: This New Sedt was ſoon reinforced by the 
Atomiſis, who ſaw how convenient it was for their Pur- 
poſe ; nor (indeed) could Errors like theirs ever find a 
better Screen, than univerſal Scepticiſm + In ſhort, they 
carried this ſo far, as to diſpute the cleareſt and moſt 
ſelf-evident Truths; and to treat all the Objects we ſee, 
and even Life itſelf, as one Series of Illuſion. IV. In 
fine, about the 13oth Olympiad, Zeno erected the Stoic 
(39) School; and endeavoured to-reconcile the Atheiſts, 

or 


(37) He was born at Miletut, and ſtudied under Thales, about 
680 Years before the Chriſtian Ara. He firſt invented the Gibe. 
He taught © that the Gods were mortal, but lived long; and 
that Men were made of Earth and Water.” See Cicero Queſt. 
Academ. IV. 37. and Ramſay's Cyrus, p. 170, and following. 
Brune, Vanini, and Spineſa, only revived the Doctrine of this School, 


with the Addition of ſome new Improvements and Diſtinctions, / 


formed to amuſe weak Minds. 

(38) This great Philoſopher was by Birth a Samran ; but, leaving 
that Iſland, he travelled to Egypt, from whence he removed to that 
Part of Italy called Magna Græcia; and became the Founder of 
the School, which bore bis Name: He taught the Jetempſyc his or 
Tranſmifration of Souls, and was a ſtrenuous Oppoſer of the Mate- 
rialiſts or Atomic Philoſophers. Deſcartes, Malbranche, Poiret, 
Newton,.. Bently, Clarke, and Cbeyne, have (in our Days; renewed the 


Platonic School, by refuting with great Force the Abſurdities fg 


Atheiſm. 
(39). Zens, born at Cittus in Cyprus, was the Father of the Stoic 
Sect. He taught at Athens with ſuch Reputation, that the Citizens 
F ES preſented 
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or Diſciples of Democritus, with the Theifts or Followers 
of Plato : This he did by aſſerting, that the Firſt Prin- 
eiple was indeed an Infinite Wiſdom ; but that his Eſſence 
was only a pure her or ſubtil Light, ditfuſed through 
all Space, and enlivening all Beings. 

It may not be improper, to conclude this Part with a 
ſhort View of the Riſe and Progreſs of Idolatry. We 
had Occaſion in the Beginning of this Eſſay, to obſerve, 
that the True Source of this Evil lay in the Abuſe f the 
Ancient Symbolical Writing. The Splendor of the Sun 
(as an ingenious Writer juſtly remarks) never drew the 
Attention of Man from his Creator ; the Wonders or 
Beauties of Nature never corrupted the Heart, nor did 
Aſtronomy introduce the Worſhip of the Heavenly Hoſt; 
but the Caſe really was this: Neceffty, having obliged 
Men to form Symbols or figurative Repreſentations, to 
remind them of certain Events, or to direct them in 
their annual Policy and Labours ; the Vulgar, by ad- 
mitting theſe Hiereglypbic Characters without receivin 
their Senſe, ſwallowed the Poiſon of Error, and — 
the Chains of Super/iition, which were to fetter both 
themſelves and their Poſterity. But, though the Uſe 
of this Emblematical Writing ſtruck the Eye, and, from 
the Practice of it in their publick Ceremonies, became 
daily more extenſive ; it was, nevertheleſs, ſubject to a 
manifeſt Inconvenience (40) ; namely, that, in Spite of 
all their Precaution, the Figures or Characters multiplied 
ſo faſt, that it was eaſy to foreſee, this Method of ex- 
preſſing the Senſe would ſoon become impracticable. | 


preſented him a golden Crown, and erected his Statue in Braſs. He 
was go Years old, when he died. 

Of late Years Hebbes, Behmen, and ſome others, have endea- 
voured to revive the Stoic Syſtem, by pretending, * that Exten/ton is 
* the Baſis of all Subſtance ; that the Sul differs fromthe Bady, 
only as it is more refined; that the Spirit is but a rarified Body, 
„% and Body a condenſed Spirit; and that the Supreme Infinite Being, 
though inviſible, is extended by local Diffuſion.” 

(40) This Inconvenience is viſibly ſeen in the Chineſe Language 
which reſembles the ancient Egyptian with only this Difference, that 
its Characters are of arbitrary Inſtitution; whereas the latter were 
by ſome Analogy of Name or Likeneſs connected to the Objects 
repreſented. For Inſtance, the Serpent ſignified 777 by an Ana- 
logy of Name; the Word Heva ſignifying both an Ee/ and fe 1 | 
1 13 
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This gave Room to a maſterly Genius (whoſe Name 
has unhappily been loſt by Time) to corre& this Evil, 
by N the principal Articulations of the Voice 
(neceſſary to form Words, or the Signs of Objects) by 
Twenty or Twenty-four Letters; fo as to enable Men, 
by a few Characters, to raiſe to the Thought a Variety 
of Objects, expreſſed by ſuitable Sounds (41). It is 
no Wonder, «fan Invention, ſo ſimple and uſeful, made 
a quick Progreſs, and became ſubſtituted in the Place 
of the former Method, which it rendered in ſome Mea- 
fure uſeleſs: It ſoon ſpread itſelf to the Arabians, He- 
brews, and Phonicians (42); which laſt People, by 
Means of their extenfive Commerce, communicated it 
to the Greek and other Weftern Nations, who readily 
adopted it, as eaſy to learn and expeditious to practiſe. 
Thus the Symbolical Writing, being excluded from 
Common Uſe, became appropriated to the Prieſts and 
the Learned: however, it ftill maintained its Authority, 
being uſed at all religious Feſtivals, and on publick Mo- 
numents and Tombs; on which Account it aſſumed 
the Name of Hieroghyphic (43) or Sacred, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the Common Writing. This Change by degrees 
encreaſed the Difficulty of underſtanding the Emble- 
matic CharaQters or Writing, and made the Study of 
them ſtill more uncommon. 


Thus the Egyptians loſt Sight of the real Intention of 


the Symbols repreſented in their publick Aſſemblies: 
The Ceremonial of Religion ſtill ſubſiſted, but the Spi- 
rit of Devotion itſelf was fied. The true Worſbip of 
Gop, which conſiſts in Gratitude and Purity of Heart, 
degenerated into Form and Show ; and, as they grew 
attached to theſe External Repreſentations, they forgat 
their Deſign, and inſenſibly loſt Sight of their Creator: 
As they grew corrupted in their Morals, this Indiffe- 
tence increaſed ; till at laſt Senſe prevailed, and the 


(41) Whoever this Benefactor to Mankind was, it is certain he 


lived long before Cadmns, ſince this Way of Writing was in Uſe be- 
fore the Time of Job and Mes. 


(42) Cadmus, who learned it in Phenicia, firſt brought it into ; 


Greece. 
(43) Hieroglyphica fignifies the ſacred Letters, or ſacred Sculp- 
inres, | 
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Figures they ſaw, they ſtupidly miſtook for the True 
Objects of Adoration. It is not difficult to ſee the fatal 
Conſequences of an Error of this Kind, and how fer- 
tile a Source of Idolatry and Polytheiſm it was likely to 
become; as all Kinds of Animals and Plants had a 
Place in this Hieroglyphic Writing, ſo, when its In- 
tention was thus perverted, the fame Animals and Plants 
aſſumed a Character of Divinity, and put in for their 
Share of the publick Worſhip. 

It may be objected, that (allowing this) it will yet be 
difficult to account, how the Idolatry of the Egyptians 
could extend itſelf to the Syrians, much leſs to the Greeks 
and the other remoter Nations of Europe ; fince it is 
known, that the Egyptians travelled little, and conſe- 
quently had few Opportunities of communicating their 
Opinions to Strangers. But, in Anſwer to. this, it is 
only neceſſary to conſider, that Egypt was, in the ear- 
lieſt Times, regarded as the Granary of the World. 
In barren Years this Country was the Reſource of the 
Neighbouring Nations, particularly the Phenicians, 
' Whoſe narrow Territory was not ſufficient to produce 
the Support neceſſary for its Inhabitants ; the People of 
Greece alſo, in Seaſons of Scarcity, ſought their Sup- 
plies from Egypt: All Foreigners, who reſorted hither, 
were equally ſtruck with Surprize, at the Polity of its 
Government, the Social and mild Temper of the 
People, the Pomp of their Religious Feſtivals, and 
the Plenty of a Country in which it never rained: 
The annual Overflowing of the Nile (the Source of this 
Fertility, and the Cauſe of which was then unknown) 
was ſo contrary to the common Courſe of Nature, that 
they thought it miraculous (44). 'The Natives took 
Care to improve Sentiments fo favourable to their 
Intereſt, by aſcribing theſe. ſingular Advantages to the 
Protection of their Guardian Deities, and to their Ap- 
probation of the Worſhip paid them : All this gave 
Strangers an high Idea of the Egyptian Religion, and 


(44) The Egyptians repreſented the Nile by a Figure of Ofiris, or 
the Sun, with a River flowing from his Mouth. Hence Amer calls 
it aun, -er or the River ſent from Ged. See Odyſſ. IV. 
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tempted them to tranſport into their own Countries the 
Symbols or Imagesof ſuch benevolent and powerful Gods. 
Thus we fee it was in Egypt the Cup of Idolatry 
was mingled, which the Phenician Navigation preſented 
to the rembteſt Nations (45). The Names of the Deities, 
which are all borrowed from their Language, leave no 
Doubt of this: but then the Senſe of theſe Words 
(which has not the leaſt Relation to real Perſons or Di- 
vinities, but is ever expreſſive of ſome uſeful Regula- 
tion or important Truth) ſhews plainly, that theſe 
Figures were only Shadows, deſigned to expreſs and 
continue the true Worſhip of Oze God, delivered down 
by Noah and his Deſcendants to their Poſterity. Thus 
it was, that the Supreme Being, on Account of the 
Depravity of their Manners, gave Mankind over to their 
own Inventions. Men forgat the Heavenly Light, to 
wander in the Miſts of Darkneſs and blind Superſtition ; 
or, in other Words, (as the Prophet /aiah finely ex- 
preſſes it) They forſook the Fountain of living Waters, to hew 
out to themſelves broken Ciſterns that could hold no Water. 
The greateſt Part of Mankind were now involved in 
the groſſeſt Superſtition ; which was by ſome Nations 
carried to ſuch a Length, as to lead them to think of 
pleaſing their Gods by Sacrificing their beſt and moſt 
laudable Affections: For when it was once believed, 
that Grace and Nature were oppoſite, or (in other 
Words) that their Deity took Delight in the Torture of 
his Creatures, they endeavoured to ſooth this malevolent 
Diſpoſition by human Victims. Thus the Carthaginians, 
the Gauls, the Allemans, &c. were contented with the 
Cruelty of ſacrificing Priſoners or Strangers ; while 
others, as the Amorites and Moabites, by a double Effort, 
thought to recommend themſelves by conquering not 
5. but natural Affection; and therefore, 
8 1 their God, moſt barbarouſly murdered their 
dren. 


(45) The Egyptian Tongue (no Doubt) differed from the Phœni- 
can, or that ſpoken in the Land of Canaan, though the Grounds of 
Languages were the ſame; ſo that they probably differed no 
more, than the Spaniſh, French, and Halian, which are all derived 
from the Latin. See a Proof of this in the Article of Mercury, un- 
= the Note Anub:s. ; | 
46) See frequent Inſtances of this in the Hiſto icularly at 
the Articles c Kala, Bacchus, Ceres, and Venus, WEN J 
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Myrnorocv -of the HaArnENs. 
AVING explained the Theology of the Hea- 
thens, from the Opinions of their moſt an- 


H cient Philoſophers and Poets; and accompa- 


nied that Explanation, with an Account of the Riſe 

and Progreſs of Idolatry, we ſhall next give ſome 

Account of their Mythology, by an Explanation of 

the fabulous Hiſtory of their Deities ; a Subject, upon 

which we have already touched in the Hiſtory of the 

Deities themſelves. We ſhall now enter, into the Na- 

ture of the Pagan Fables, their Religions Sentiments, and 

the Manner of their Worſhip : Here we ſhall find Truth, | 

blended with Error, and obſcured by Fiction, which 

has wrapt in Clouds the moſt important Doctrines; 

ſuch, as the Creation of the World, the Fall of Man, ; 
0 


the Deſtruction of the Human Race by an Univerſal 
Deluge, the Change 8 in Nature by that great 
Event, the Origin of Natural and Moral Evil, and the 
final Reſtitution of all Things to their primitive G/ory 8 
and Splendor. We ſhall afterwards enter, into their 
Moral as well as their Religious Sentiments, the Nature 
of their Worſhip, and the Manner in which it was 
performed. 

Notwithſtanding the great Corruption which had 
crept into, the Worſhip of all Natiogs, the Men of 
Learning and Reflection generally maintained honour- 
able Notions of the Deity, and the moſt juſt and rational 
Ideas of the Obligations of moral £irme : Philoſophers 
frequently aroſe ; and by their Inſtructions diſperſed the 

Gond- of Darknefs, if not from the Minds of the _ 
an 
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and Vulgar, at leaſt from thoſe who had Leiſure and 
Opportunity to attend their Lectures or to read their 
Works: By theſe, Morality was made, a Science, and 
Ethics became the moſt valuable Branch of Philoſophy. 
As the Greeks and Romans had received their Divinities 
from Egypt; and, by miſtaking the Manners Cuftoms 
ind Language of that Nation, had made Gods of the 
common Symbols, which They employed to teach the 
People to honour One Gop the Author of all Good, 
do live in Peace, to obſerve the Times and Seaſons for 
the Performance of the common Occurrences of Life, 
ind to expect a better State to come: ſo their Religion 
became obſcured by Fables and a Variety of Fictions; 
which, while the Vulgar underſtood them in a literal 
Senſe, their Sages endeavoured to explain and reduce to 
ingenious Allegories ; thereby to render the Heathen 
Worth conſiſtent with all the natural Notions of a Su- 
Preme Heity, the wiſe Governour of the World ; and, 
by accounting for the Introduction of Moral Evil, to 
vindicate the Rules of his Providence, and juſtify the 
Ways of Gop t Man. 

Fables are indeed a very ancient Method, of convey- 
ing Truth; and are therefore to be conſidered, as Veils 
of ſo fine a Texture, as not wholly to conceal the Beau- 
ties which lie beneath them. The Egyptian Philoſo- 
„ phers (ſays (1) Origen) have ſublime Notions of 
« the Divine Nature ; which they keep ſecret, and ne- 
« yer diſcover to the People, but under the Veil of 
% Fables and Allegories : All the Eaſtern Nations, the 
& Perſians, the Indians, the Syrians, conceal ſecret My- 
ſteries under their Religious Fables. The Wile Men 
of all Nations (2) ſee into the true Senſe and Mean- 

ing of them; whilft the Vulgar go no farther than the 
* exteriour Symbol, and fee only the Bark that covers 
e them.” | 


(1) Origes contra Celſum, Lib. 1. p. 11, 

\ (2) “ Thoſe, who are acquainted. with theſe Myſteries, (ſays 
* Ifecrater) inſure to themſelves very pleaſing Hopes againſt the 
Hour of Death, and which extend to a whole Eternity.“ * Theſe 
** Myſteries (ſays EpiFetus) were eſtabliſhed by tlie Ancients, to re- 
* gulate the Lives of Men, and to baniſh Diſorders from the 


* World.” 
3 3 
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This was frequently the Caſe, when foreign and di. 
ſtant Nations adopted, what they but imperfectly un- 
derſtood ; Cuſtoms became the Subject of Opinions, and 
mere Allegories Objects of Faith: Thus, could any 
Thing give a more lively Idea, of the State of Retribu- 
tion, and the Rewards or Puniſhments which follow 

upon a Life of Virtue or Vice, than the Ceremonies 
with which the Egyptians buried their Dead? The 
Greeks and Romans being ſtruck with Ideas which were 
ſo ſtrongly conveyed, took the Type for the Reality. 
The Boat, which was to convey the Body to the Place 
of Burial, with the Egyptians, was an Emblem of Death, 
and was called Tranguillity, becauſe it carried over none 
but the Juſt ; but by the Greeks and Romans was repre- 
ſented as a Boat to carry Souls : Cerberus, an Hierogly- 
phick carved out of Wood or Stone to expreſs the La- 
mentations beſtowed on the Virtuous, became an ani- 
mated Monſter; and the Lake of Acheruſia became a 
viſionary River of Tartarus, and was called Acheron : 
The Judges, who decided the Merit of the Deceaſed, 
were repreſented as conſigning the Spirit to final Happi- 
neſs or Miſery ; and the flowery Field, where the Righ- 
teous alone were buried, was made that Place of ſoy, 
of which the Elizout of the Egyptians was only deſigned 
as a faint Repreſentation (3). Yet, notwithſtanding the 
Fables into which theſe Myſteries were turned, this 
very important Truth was ſtil] conveyed ; that there 
*. will be a State of Judgment, in which the Virtucus will 
© be rewarded, and the Vicious puniſhed, according to 
* their Deſerts.” The very Prayer, or Form of Abſo- 
lution, which was given by the Egyptian Prieſts to the 
Relations of the Deceaſed, contained a uſeful Leſſon to 
the Living ; as it exhibited a conciſe Syſtem of thoſe Mo- 
Tals, which were to entitle them to the Divine Favour, 
and to a decent Burial in the Plains on the Confines of 
the Lake Acheruſia. This Prayer was preſerved by Por- 
. #hyry, who copied it from Exphantes, whoſe Works are 
now loſt; and is as follows: O Sun, thou Firſt Divi- 
« nity! And ye Celeſtial Gods, who gave Life to Man! 
% Vouchſafe, to receive Me this Day into your holy 


(3) See Abbe Le Plucbe, Vol. I. p. 71, 
I ; « Tabernacles! 
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« Tabernacles ! I have endeavoured, to the beſt of mY 
« Power, to render my Life 1 to you; I have 
« behaved with the higheſt Veneration towards the 
« Gods, with whom I was acquainted in my Infancy ; 
« I have never failed in my Duty to thoſe who brought 
« me into Being, nor in natural Affection to the Womb 
« that bore me: My Hands are pure from my Neigh- 
« bour's Blood ; I have maintained an inviolable Regard 
« to Truth and Fidelity; and may I not appeal to the 
« Silence of Mankind, who have nothing to lay to my 
« Charge, as a ſure and certain Teſtimony of my In- 
« tegrity? If, however, any perſonal and ſecret. Fault 
« have eſcaped me, if I have offended in Eating or/ in 
Drinking, let theſe Entrails bear all the Blame!” Here 
the Entrails of the Deceaſed were produced by the Re- 
lations, and immediately thrown into the Lake. | 

But however uſeful theſe Ceremonies might be, as 
practiſed amongſt the Egyptians ; yet, being conſidered 
as Realities by the Grech, and rendered more ridicu- 
lous by the Abſurdity of their Fables, it is no Wander 
that they loſt their Efficacy, and became (as Juvenal in- 
forms us) diſbelieved even by their Children. But it is 
not at all ſtrange, that this ſhould. be the Caſe with the 
Greeks ; when the Egyptians themſelves were fallen into 
Idolatry, and thoſe ſimple Emblems, once ſo well 
known to this People, were become the Medium of their 
Prayers and Adorations : Every Thing had an Air of 
Myſtery ; and theſe Myſteries were underſtood by none 
but the Prieſts, or thoſe to whom they were pleaſed to 
explain them, which was always done under the Seal 
of Secrecy: The Vulgar were ſuffered to continue in 
their Errors; ſince it might have been dangerous, even 
for their Prieſts, to attempt to open their Eyes, and to 
reduce their Worſhip to the Simplicity of the ancient 
Practice. 

But here I cannot help obſerving, that notwithſtand- 
ing all that has been ſaid to the contrary, there is far 
from being ſufficient Reaſon for our believing, that they 
were ſo loſt to Reaſon and common Senſe, as to pay 
Adoration to the Ox, the Goat, the Crocodile, or the 
Produce of their Gardens, The Paſlages, ha ght 
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from Scripture to prove it, are far from being ſatisfaQory, 
fince they are capable of a very different Interpretation, 
Would the Children of Mael, while in the Wilderneſs, 
have hankered after the Onions of Egypt, if they had 
been there an Object of 1 It is as abſurd to 
ſuppoſe it, as to imagine, that the Egyptiam could be 
guilty of ſo ſenſeleſs a Kind of Adoration: The Cha- 
racter, given of this People in Holy Writ, ſeems ſtrong- 
ly to contradict it; for it is mentioned to the Praiſe of 
Moſes, that he was learned in all the Wi/dom of the Egyß- 
tians. They were indeed univerſally allowed to be the 
Wiſeſt Nation on Earth; which they could not have 
been, were they ſo ſtupid, as to worſhip. Beaſts, Birds, 
Fiſhes, Reptiles, Inſects, and Plants: However, their 
having theſe on their Symbols (added to their dreſſing 
up a Ram with Flowers and having a Feſtival on the 
Sun's Entrance into Aries, and the * Ceremony of 
dreſſing up a Bull at his entering Taurus, and ſo of the 
other Signs) might give Room to Strangers to entertain 
this Opinion; eſpecially as theſe might be practiſed after 
the original Meaning was forgotten. But who, that has 
ever ſeen a Company of young Men and Women in the 
Country of England, dancing round a Maypole adorned 
with green Boughs and Garlands, could be fo abſurd as 
to imagine, that this Diverſion was performed in Ho- 
nour of the Goddeſs Flora? The Abſurdity of the 
Suppoſition 1s not leſs in the former Caſe, than in the 
latter; ſince the Beaſt, dreſſed up in Honour of the 
Sign into which the Sun was ſuppoſed to enter, was not 
regarded as an Object of Worſhip ; though the Sun or 
the. Stars might be adored as the Emblems, or as the 
Reſidence of the Deity. 

Nothing has ever contributed more to diſguiſe the 
Truth, and to corrupt the Worſhip of the Greeks and 
Romans, than the Multitude of F:#ioms introduced 
by their Poets: It is this has principally occaſioned 
that Jumble of Images, that Indecorum in Cha acters, 
and that Abſurdity in their Fictions, which are + juſtly 
condemned by their wiſeſt Philoſophers. It is Pro- 


vince of Poetry, to change the Face of Nature,  » give 


Lite and Activity to Inanimate Beings, Subſtance and 
2 828 Form 
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Form to Thought, to deify the Paſſions, and to create 
a World of its own : The Poet is not bound by the ſame 
Laws, as other Men ; he has a Power, which enables 
him to create and deſtroy at Pleaſure ; and with the 
fame Eaſe he forms Gods (4), Heroes, Men, and Mon- 
ſters: He makes quick Tranſitions, from Reality to 
Fiction, from Fiction to Reality; and, from thoſe Gods 
which he believes, to thoſe of his own creating ; and 
from hence ariſes a principal Source of that Confuſion, 
which has given ſuch different Interpretations to, and 
which renders it ſo difficult to explain, the Ancient My- 
thology. The Greek and Roman Poets have carried this 
Licenſe to the moſt extravagant Length, as they have 
almoſt always preferred the Marvellous, the Gaudy, 
and the Sparkling, to the Simplicity of naked Truth, 
If a Princeſs died of Grief, for the Loſs of her Huſband 
or her Child, ſhe was changed into a Rock or Fountain: 
Inſtead of ſaying that Cephalus roſe with the Sun, Aurora 
muſt be in Love with the Youth and force him abroad; 
and to repreſent the long Life of /o/aus, the Companion 
of Hercules, the Goddeſs of Health muſt renew his 
Age. Inſtead of ſaying, that their imaginary Endymion 


ſtudied the Courſe of the Moon on the Mountains of 


Caria ; they tell us, that he had there an Interview with 
Diana, and that her ſtaying with her Gallant was the 
Cauſe of Eclipſes: But, as theſe Amours could not laſt 
for ever, they were obliged to invent a new Fable, to 
account for them another Way ; and therefore they 


feigned, that ſome (5) Sorcereſs of Theſſaly by her En- 
chantments 


(4) The ancient Heroes were ſuppoſed to be a middle Kind of 
Beings, which partook both of the Nature of Gods and Men. 

(s) This Fable is faid to take its Riſe from the following Cir- 
eumſtance; Ag/aonice, a Theſſalian, being acquainted with the 
Cauſe and Time of Eclipſes, gave out, upon their Approach, that 
ſhe was going by her Enchantments to draw down the Moon to the 
Earth; at the ſame Time directing the Th-ſalian Women to join 
with her in making a hideous Noiſe, to cauſe her to te-aſcend,., 
Taking the Hint from this, they no ſooner perceived the Beginning of 
an Eclipſe, than they made a clattering Noiſe with Pans and Kettles 
and ſuch like Inſtruments, to prevent her hearing the Incantations 
ef the Theſſalfan Sorcereſs, It is ſtill believed, by many of the 


Chineſe 
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cChantments drew down the Moon to the Earth. Ta 
account for the perpetual Verdure of the Laurel, they 
talked of the Amours of Apollo and (6) Daphne ; and to 
expreſs the Agility and Swiftneſs of Periclymenus, they 
affirmed, that he was able to aſſume all. Shapes, 
and at laſt turned himſelf into an Eagle. Amphion by 
his Oratory prevailed on a barbarous People to build a 
City, and to dwell in Society; he is therefore ſaid, to 
have raiſed up the Walls of Thebes by the Sound of his 
Lyre: For the like Reaſons Orpheus is ſaid to have 
charmed Lions and Tigers, and to have moved Rocks 
and Trees, by his Harmony ; becauſe nothing could 
withſtand his Perſuaſion, or reſiſt the Force of his Elo- 
quence. Who would imagine, that by the Wings of 

Daedalus and Icarus, was x nified a Ship under ail? 
That all the Changes of Acteliu were only frequent 
Inundations ; or that, by the Combat of Hercules with 
the God of that River, was only meant. a Bank, that 
was raiſed. to prevent its Overflowing ? That Hercules 
encountering the Hydra of Lerna, ſignitied no more than 
a Man's draining a. marſhy Country; or, that Hercules, 
ſeparating with his Hands the two Mountains Calpe and 
Abyla, when the Ocean ruſhed in with Violence and 
found a Paſſage into the Mediterranean, meant no more 
(perhaps) than, that in the Time of one Hercules, by 
Ne Aſſiſtance of an Earthquake, the Ocean broke a 
Neck of Land and formed the Straits of Gibraltar ? Or 
that the Fable of Pa/ipbae, contains nothing but an 
Intrigue of the Queen of Crete with a Captain named 
Taurus? Who could believe, that-Scy/la and Charybdis, 
thoſe dreadful Monſters that devoured all Paſſengers, 
were only Two dangerous Rocks near the Iſland of Sicily, 
rendered famous by their being frequently fatal to Ma- 
riners ? That the frightful Monſter, which ravaged the 


Plains of Troy, was the Inundations of the Sea; or that 


Chineſe and Indians, that Eclipſes are occaſioned by a Dragon who 
attempts to ſwallow up the Moon; and on this Account ſome make 
the moſt hideous Noiſe to make him let go his Hold, while others 
plunge into the Water up to the Chin, to beſeech him not to de- 
your him entirely. - 

(6) The Laurel was by the Greeks called Daphne. 
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Heſione's being expoſed to this Monſter, meant no more, 
than that She was to be given to Him, who put a Stop 
to theſe Inundations ? 

If we would diſtinguiſh Truth from Fiction, (ſays the 
Abbe Banier) whenever a Poet brings a God upon the 
Stage, he ought to be ſet aſide. What Homer and Vir- 
gil aſcribe to Minerva, is to be attributed to Prudence 
and good Conduct: it is no longer the Exhalations that 
produce Thunder, but Jupiter armed to affright Mor- 
tals: if a Mariner perceives a riſing Storm, it is angry 
Neptune ſwelling the Waves: Echo ceaſes to be a mere 
Sound, and becomes a Nymph bewailing the Loſs of 
her Narciſſus. Thus by the Claud, with which Minerva 
- concealed Ulyſſes, is meant the Darkneſs of the Night, 
which ſuffered him to enter the Town of the Pheacians 
without being diſcovered ; and when Priam is conducted 
by Mercury into the Tent of Achilles, we are only to 
underſtand, that he ſet out in the Dark to obtain Hecter's 
Body, with a Preſent to appeaſe the Hero's Anger. If 
the Delights of the Country of the Lotophagi detain the 
Companions of Ulyſſes, we are told by Homer, that the 
Fruits of that Iſland made thoſe who taſted them loſe 
all Remembrance of their Families or their native 
Country. This is an ingenious Fiction, intended to 
convey this important Truth; that © the Love of Plea- 
fare debauches the Mind, and baniſhes from the Heart 
every laudable Affection.“ If theſe Adventurers loĩter 
at the Court of Circe, aud abandon themſelves to Riat 
and Debauchery ; this pretended Sorcereſs, with great 
Elegance and Strength of Expreſſion, is ſaid to turn 
them into Swine. I hus the Poet elegantly conveys this. 
moral Sentiment, that as the principal Diſtinction be- 
* tween a Brute and a reaſonable Creature conſiſts in a 
© Power to exerciſe his Reaſon, when this is loſt he 1s 
* rather a Brute than a Man ;* and. therefore, inſtead of 
imply ſaying, that the Deſires and Affections are be- 
come i he mentions the Body as 11 
Form, which beſt ſuits with the Diſpoſition of the Mind. 
The Narration would be thought too ſimple and un- 
adorned, were he to have faid, that Ulyſſes was expoſed 
to ſeveral Storms; he muſt have Neptune's W 

Who. 
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who takes this Method of Revenging the Death of 
his Son Polyphemus. What an Apparatus of Fiction is 
introduced, before Achilles can be killed! His Armour 
is made by Vulcan; his Mother, to render him Invulne- 
rable, had dipped him in the River Styx ; Minerva aſ- 
ſumes the Form of Deiphobus, that Hector may be de- 
ceived by imagining he had the Aſſiſtance of his 
Brother: Jupiter takes the Scales, weighs the Deſtinies 
of the TWO Heroes; and, ſeeing Hector's ſink, abandons 
him to his Fate, and then Achilles takes away his Life, 
Homer, inſtead of informing us, that after the Bloody 
Battle fought on the Banks of the Xanthus, that River 
being choaked up with dead Bodies overflowed the 
Plain ; till having taken them out of the Water, they 
kindled a F aa, Pile, and conſumed them to Aſhes : 
Inſtead of this, what a Variety of Machinery is em- 
loyed ! The. River, feeling himſelf oppreſſed, utters 
his Complaints to Achilles ; Ag receiving no Satisfac- 
tion, ſwells againſt him, and purſues him with ſuch 
Rapidity, that he would certainly have been drowned, 
if Neptune and Minerva had not been commiſſioned by 
Fade to moderate his Wrath, by promiſing him a 
peedy Satisfaction. When this great Poet would let us 
know, that after the Retreat of the Greeks an Inundation 
from the Sea deſtroyed the famous Wall they had built 
during the Siege of Trey, to protect them from the Ene- 
my; * ſays, that Neptune, being enraged at the Greeks, 
begs of Jupiter to ſuffer him to beat it down with his 
Trident; and, having prevailed on Apollo to give him 
his Aſſiſtance, they labour in Concert to * the 
arduous Taſk. So, when Turnus cauſed the Fleet of 
ZEneas to be ſet on Fire, Virgil introduces Cybele, who 
inſtantly transforms the Veſſels into Nymphs. If the 
Poet (ſays Lactantius) found it for his fatereſt to flat- 
ter or conſole a Prince for the Loſs of his Son, it 
was but giving him a Place amongſt the Stars. 
Shepherds were all Satyrs or Fauns; Shepherdeſſes, 
Nymphs or Naiads; Ships, flying Horſes; Men on 
Horſeback, Centaurs; every lewd Woman was 3 
Syren or a Harpy; Oranges were Apples of Gold; 


and Arrows and Darts, Lightning and Bolts of our 
et. 
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der. The Rivers and Fountains had their tutelary 
Deities, and ſometimes were repreſented as bein 

Deities themſelves ; the uniting their Streams was calle 
Marriage, and Brooks and Canals were tiled their 
Children: If they would ſpeak of the Rainboww, that too 


muſt be a Goddeſs dreſs'd in the richeſt Colours; and 


as they were at a Loſs, how to account for the 
Production of this Phænomenon, it was called the 
Daughter of Thanmas, a poetical Perſonage, whoſe 
Name ſignifies Wonderful. | 
Sometimes a Concern for the Honour of the Ladies 
became the Source of Fables. If a Princeſs proved too- 
frail, to withſtand the Attempts of her Lover ; her Flat- 
terer, to ſkreen her Reputation, immediately called in 
the Aſſiſtance of ſome enamoured God: this was eaſily 
| believed by the ignorant Vulgar ; for they could ſup- 
poſe none, but a Divine Perioa, could preſume to at- 
tempt one of Her Rank, or could be able to thaw the 
Coldneſs of the inſenſible Fair: Thus her Reputation 
was unſullied; inſtead of becoming infamous, ſhe was 
bighly honoured, and the Huſband himſelf, inſtead of 
being offended, partook of her Glory. A great Num- 
ber of Fables were derived from this Source : Nor 1s the 
Story of Rhea Sylvia (7), the Mother of Remus and 
Romulus ; nor that of Paulina (8), the only Inſtance to 
de found in Hiſtory, of the Credulity of Huſbands and 
Parents. From this Source, and the Lewdneſs or Cor- 
ruption of the Prieſts, were doubtleſs derived many of 


(7) Her Uncle Amulius having found Means to get into her 
Apartment, her Father Numiter ſpread a Report, that the Twins, 
of which ſhe was delivered, proceeded from the Embraces of the 
God of War. Dion de Halic, Ant. Rom. Lib. I. Tit. Liv. Lib. I. 

(8) A young Roman Knight, called Mundus, having fallen in 
Love with Paulina, and finding all his Endeavours to conquer her 
Virtue prove fruitleſs, corrupted the Prieſts of Anubis, who per- 
ſuaded her to believe, that the God was ſtruck with her Beauty; 
on which ſhe was that very Night led by her Huſband to the Tem- 
ple. A few Days after, Mundus (whom ſhe happened accidentally 
to meet) let her into the Secret ; Paulina, enraged and filled with 
Indignation, carried her Complaint before Tiberius ; who ordered 
the Statue of Anubis to be thrown into the Tiber, his Prieſts to be 
burnt alive and Mundus to be ſent into Exile. , 
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the Fables relating to the Amours of the Gods. At 
other Times the ſtrangeſt 'Transformations ſprang only 
from a Similitude of Names, and conſiſted in a Play of 
Words: thus Cygnus was transformed into a Swan; 
Picus, into a Wood-pecker ; Hieraſe, into a Spar-Hawk ; 
the Cercopes, into Monkies; and Alopis, into a Fox, 
Thus the ancient Poets gave Riſe toinnumerable Errors; 
and indeed the Painters and Statuaries have employed 
all their Skill, to confirm and ſtrengthen the Deluſion. 

The Poets have ſpread an Air of Fiction over ſerious 
Hiſtories, diſguiſed and altered Facts (9), and ren- 
dered the divineſt Truths fabulous: This in nothing 
appears more evident, than in the Account they have 
left us of the Origin of the World; which ſeems partly 
compoſed of Traditions handed down from the Sons of 
Noah, partly of the Fictions and Ornaments introduced 
by the Poets, and partly from their endeavouring to re- 
concile confuſed and imperfe& Traditions with popular 
re and the Corruptions introduced into religious 

orſhip. This, it is proper for us, particularly to 
examine; as it is an Enquiry abſolutely neceſſary, to 
explain many of the Pagan Fables, and to give us juſt 
Ideas of their Religious Sentiments, which will be found 
2 plainer expreſſed by their Philoſophers than their 

oets. | 

The ancient Opinion, that the World was formed 
from that Chaos (or confuſed Concourſe of Matter) which 
Heſiad calls the Father of the Gods, probably had its 


(9) The Abbe Banter, from whom. we have borrowed many of 
theſe Remarks, ſays, * That Hemer, of a faithleſs Proftitute, has 
& made his chaſte Penelope; and Virgil, of a Traitor to his Coun- 
« try, has given us the frous Here; of a Renegado, who loſt his 
„Life in a Battle againſt Jſ:zentius, he has made a Conquerour and 
n Demi-God: The ſame Poet has not even ſcrupled to refet 
Diſhonour on Dido, a Princeſs of ſtrict Virtue ; and, divelting 
* her of the Reputation ſhe had-acquired for Chaſtity and Courage, 
has repreſented her as indulging an infamous Paſſion, and 2 
« Cowardice capable of Deſpair. Almoſt all of them have con- 
& ſpired, to make Tartalus paſs for a Miſer ; and have ſet him in 
the Front of the Avaricious, in the Center of Hell; where hes 
&« repreſented, as ſuffering a Puniſhment proportionable to his Guilt: 
Thus have they treated a Man, who (according to Pindar) was 


& areligious and a generous Prince.” Banier, vol. I, Book I. 1 + 
- lle 
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Ne from a literal Interpretation of the Beginning of that 
fublime Deſcription, ich Moſes gives us of the Crea- 
tion (10) ; where, before the Formation of any Part of 
the Univerſe, it is ſaid, The Earth was without Form, and 
wid; and Darkneſs was upon the Face of the Deep; as the 
latter Part of the Verſe, where the Spirit of God is re- 
preſented as moving or hovering over the Waters, might 
we the Egyptians, the Phenicians, the Chaldeans, the 
am, and the Indians, the Idea they mean to expreſs, 
when they talk of the Egg of the World. But it was 
got ſufficient for Heſiod to make a God of Chaos, to de- 
ſcribe the Order which ſprang from this Confufron : Chaos 
muſt have an Offspring; and therefore, inſtead of ſay- 
ing (like Moſes) that Darkneſs was upon the Face of the 
Deep, he ſays Chaos brought forth G/oomineſs and Night ; 
and, to continue the Genealogy, inſtead of ſaying (with 
the inſpired Writer) God dbvided the Light from the Dark- 
wſs, he expreſſes ſomething like the ſame Idea, by add- 
ing, that from Might ſprang Air and Day. Meſes ſays, 
that God ordered ihe dry Land to appear, and created the 
Firmament which he called Heaven : Heſfod ſays, that the 
Earth begat Heaven, the high Mountains, and the 
Caves 3 and then he informs us of the Origin of the 
Ocean, who was the Father of Springs and Rivers; and 
of the Birth of the dus and Moon, and ſeveral other Gods 
of the like Kind. 

It is very evident, that this whole Account is nothin 
more, than an Allegorical Hiſtory of the Formation oe 
all Things, in which the various Parts of Nature are 
perſonated; but the Hand of the great Architect is 
wanting. Ovid treats this Subject in a more intelli- 

ible Manner, and with great Beauty introduces the 
reator (whom he calls God or Nature) forming the 
various Parts with the utmoſt Regularity and Order. 
But in nothing does he come ſo near to Moſes, as in 
the Account he gives of the Formation of Man; 
which, as well as Moſes, he makes the laſt Work of the 
Creation, and introduces Prometheus (or Council) form- 
ing him of Clay (11). From this Introduction there can 

; » Gen. i. 2, 

11) Ovid, Lib. I. 

be 
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be no Doubt, but that Ovid underſtood the Story of Pyo- 
metheus in the Literal Senſe; And, as to the Circum. 
ſtance which he omits, of his taking Fire from Heaven 
to animate the lumpiſh Form, what is this (ſays a Mo- 
dern Author) but God's breathing into his Meſtrilt the 
Breath of Life ? ; 

Father Liffiteau (12) gives us an Account of a very 
whimſical Opinion, maintained by the /roquois, one of 
the moſt conſiderable of all the Savage Nations. They 
believe, that in the Beginning there were Six Men (13); 
but, as yet there being no Earth, theſe Men were 
© carried about in the Air at the Mercy of the Winds, 
As they had no Women, they foreſaw, their Race muſt 


was One in Heaven; on which it was agreed, that 
one, whom they fixed upon, ſhould go and fetch her 
from thence: the Attempt was dangerous, but it was 
accompliſhed by the Aſſiſtance of the Birds; who waft- 
ed him thither on their Wings. Upon his Arrival, he 
waited for the Woman's coming out to draw Water; 
and, as ſoon as: ſhe appeared, = ſeduced her by of- 
fering her a Preſent : The Lord of Heaven, knowing 
what had paſſed, baniſhed this Homan ; and a Tor- 
toiſe received her on its Back : when the Otter and the 
Fiſhes, drawing up Mud from the Bottom of the 
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Hand, and this increaſing by Degrees was the Original 
of the Earth. The Woman had at firſt Two Sons; 
one of whom, arming himſelf with offenſive Weapons, 
© ſlew his Brother; and after this ſhe had ſeveral Chil- 
© dren, from whom ſprang the reſt of Mankind.“ Wild 
and extravagant as this Tradition is, yet it ſeems at leaſt 
to be founded on a Remnant of the Primitive Hiſtory of 
the World; the Baniſhment of Eve from the terreltrial 
+ Paradiſe, and the Murder of Abel by Cain his Brother: 
Thus they altered the 'Tradition, though Part of it was 
ſtill retained. 

Here it cannot be improper, to mention a Fable, 


- (12) Manners of the Savages, Vol. I. | | 
(13) The People of Peru and Braſil agree upon the ſame Works 
WII 
* 


ſoon come to an End: at laſt they learned, that there 


Water, formed of the Body of the Tortoiſe, a ſmall- 
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which Plato puts into the Mouth of Ariftophanes (14). 
« The Gods (ſays he) formed Man at firſt of a Round 
Figure; with Two Bodies, Two Faces, Four Legs, 
« Four Feet, and both Sexes. "Theſe Men were of ſuch 
extraordinary Strength, that they reſolved to make 
« War upon the Gods; Jupiter, incenſed at this En- 
« terprize, would have deſtroyed them, as he had the 
« Giants; but ſeeing, that by this Means he muſt have 
& deſtroyed the whole Human Race, he contented 
« himſelf with dividing them aſunder ; and at the ſame 
« Time ordered Apollo, to ſtretch over the Breaſt and 
« other Parts of the Body, the Skin, as it is at preſent ; 
« Theſe Two Parts of One Body, thus disjoined, want 
« to be reunited ; and this is the Origin of Love.” Ovid 
mentions only the Formation of Man, without taking 
the leaſt Notice of Eve, in which he evidently copies 
the Account given us by Moſes, who omits mentioning 
this in his General Hiſtory of the Creation: And the 
Hint of this Fable was probably taken from this Cir- 
cumſtance, where the Scripture ſays (15) God created 
Man, and then adds, Male and Female created be them ; 
and the Circumſtance of their being cut aſunder, the 
cloſing up the Fleſh, and the Reaſon given for conjugal 
Love, from Eve's being made of a Rib taken out of 
Adam's Side, and his ſaying upon this, She is Bone of my 
Bone, and Fleſb of my Fleſh ; therefore ſha/l a Man leave 
his Father and Mather and cleave unto his Wife (16). 
Hence it ſeems probable at leaſt, * that the Writings 
© of Moſes were not unknown to the Greeks ;* which 
makes it the more likely, that theſe Writings or a more 
ancient Tradition gave Riſe to the different Repreſen- 
tations the Pagans have giyen us, of an Original State of 
lunocence; which was an Object of Faith amongſt all 
civilized Nations. This has been painted in the moſt 
beautiful Colours by the Heathen Poets, under the, Di- 
ſtinction of the Golden Age or the Reign of Saturn: This 
was the Pre- exiſtent State of Pythagoras, and of all the 
Eaſtern Nations; from whence it is eaſy to ſee, that 


(14): Plats in his Banquet. 
(13) Gen. i. 27. | 
(16) Gen. ii. 21, 22, 23, 24. 


the 
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the Abbe Banier muſt be greatly miſtaken; when he ſy; 


(17), „that the Golden Age had only a Relation to the 
© ancient Inhabitants of Latium after the Arrival of 
Jama, who (according to him) ſoftened the Ferocity 
* of their Manners, gave them Laws, and brought 
them to live together in Cities and Villages, — Paz, 
ſpeaking of the Creator f the World, ſays (18) „This 
Architect had a Model, by which he produced every 
„ Thing; and this Model is Himſelf. The Werll 
« was perfect in its Conſtitution, perfect in the various 
« Parts which compoſe it; and was ſubject, neither 
« to Diſeaſes, nor to the Decay of Age: Gop was 
te then the Prince, the common Parent of all; he go- 
« verned the World by Himſelf, as he governs it now 
« by Inferiour Deities ; Rage and Cruelty did not then 
« prevail upon Earth, War and Sedition were entirely 
% unknown; Gop himſelf took Care of the Suſtenance 
of Mankind, and was their Guardian and Shep- 
6 herd: there were no Magiſtrates, no Civil Polity, as 
* now. In thoſe Happy Bars Men ſprang from the 
„ Boſom of the Earth. which produced them of it- 
„ ſelf, as it produces Flowers and Trees: the Fertile 
Fields yielded Corn and Fruit, without the Labour 
of Tillage: Mankind, being troubled with no Incle- 
© mency of the Seaſons, had no need of Raiment to 
* cover their Bodies ; they took their Reſt on Beds of 
„ ever-yerdant Turf (19) ; every Thing was beautiful, 
* harmonious, and tranſparent ; Fruits of an exquiſite 
+ Taſte grew ſpontaneouſly ; and the Ground was wa- 
„ tered with Rivers of Nectar: There they breathed the 
„ Light, as we breathe the Air; and drank Waters, 
& which were purer than the Air itſelf,” Theſe were 
the Sentiments, not only of the Greeks and Romans, but 
of all the (20) E/. The ancient Chineſe Authors di- 
| ſtinguiſhed 


(19) Banier Vol. II. p. 251. 

(18) Plato in Timæus, p. 1047. 

(19) Plato in Timæus, p. $37, $38. 

(20) The Bramins of India teach, that Souls were originally 


created in a State of Purity; but having ſinned, were thrown 


down into he Bodies of Men or of Beaſts, according to their re- 
* 66 ſpective 
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finguiſh the True States of Man before and after the 
Fall, by the Two Heavens: Deſcribing the Firſt; “ All 
Things (ſay they) were then in an Happy State; 
« every Thing was Beautiful, every Thing was Good, 
« all Beings were Perfect in their Kind. In this Happy 
“Age, — and Earth employed all their Virtues 
« jointly, to embelliſh Nature; There was no Jſarring 
„ in the Elements, no Inclemency in the Air; all 
Things grew without Labour; an uniyerſal Fertility 
« reigned every where: The Active and Paſſive Vir- 
« tues conſpired together without any Effort or Oppo- 
« ſition, to produce and perfect the Univerſe.” And 
again, Whilſt the Fir/t State of Heaven laſted, a pure 
« Pleaſure and perfect Tranquillity reigned over all Na- 
ture. There were neither Labour, nor Pain, nor 
Sorrow, nor Guilt (21)“. | 

But, as the Heathens could not ler it conſiſtent 
with the Goodneſs of a wiſe and tafinitely benevolent 
Being, to create a World in the diſordered State, in 
which this Earth is at preſent; ſo nothing perplexed 
them more, than the Difficulty of accounting for the 
Introduction of Natural and Moral Evil. Ihe Story 
of Pandora and her Box, though it ſeem to have ſome 
Relation to that of Ewe (as the was created by the ſame 
Prometheus, was the Firſt Woman, and the Firſt who 
introduced Miſery and Death into the World) yet could 
not give Satisfaction to any reaſonable Mind. Hefrod 
had given it too much the Air of a Fiction; and indeed 
it ſeems only a fine Allegory, to ſhew the Conſequences 
of Diſobedience in Things, to Appearance the moſt In- 
different; that from hence ſpring innumerable Evils, 
while Hope, which only can alleviate them, ſtays. be- 
hind and is our only Remedy. This doubtleſs was the 
Light, in which this Fable was confidered by Men of 
Senſe and Underſtanding : It could give no Satisfaction, 
to the penetrating Genius of the Philoſophers ; and 


* ſpective Demerits ; fo that the Body, where the Soul reſides, is 4 
Sort of Dungeon or Priſon.“ Vide 4. Rogers, on the Religion 
of the Bramins. a 

(21) Dubald's Hiſt. of China, in his Abſtrac of the Chineſe 


Claſſicks. N 
N * therefore 
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therefore Pythagoras adopted the Notion of Tranſmi— 
gration, and of a pre-exiſtent State, which he learned 
from the Egyptians; Opinions, which Plato ſometimes 
ſeems firmly to delieve, and at others mentions only a 
an ingenious Allegory : However, with theſe Sentiment, 
each of theſe great Men attacked the Opinions of ſuch, 
as (on account of the Introduction of Earl) denied a 
Providence; by 'proving, that the Diſorder of the World, 
and the Miſery and Death to which Man is ſubject, are 
only Conſequences Men have brought upon themſelves 
by their Crimes. Our Alienation from Gop (ſays 
„ Pythagoras ; and the Loſs of the Wings which uſed to 
« raiſe us up to Heavenly Things, have thrown us 
| « down into the Region of Death, which is over-run 
| With all Manner of Evils; fo the Stripping ourſelves 
« of _— Affections, and the Revival of our Vi- 
„ tues, make our Wings grow again, and raiſe us up 
„ to the Manſions of Lite, where rue Good is to be 
found Without any Mixture of EVil.“ This is more 
fully explained by Plato, who ſays, That the ethereal 
„Earth, the ancient Abode of Souls, is placed amongſt 
the Stars, in the pure Regions of Heaven: but that, 
« as in the Sea every Thing is altered and disfigured 
„ by the Salts which a | in it; ſo, in our preſent 
« Earth, every Thing is deformed, corrupted, and in 
« 2 ruinous Condition, if compared with the primitive 
« Earth (22).“ In other Places he endeavours to ac- 
count for this imaginary Change in the Reſidence of 
Man; he repreſents the Univerſe, as filled with innume- 
rable Worlds inhabited by free Spirits, qualified to en- 
joy the double Felicity, of contemplating the Divine 
Preſence, and of admiring him in his Works. But, as 
the Sight of the Supreme Good muſt neceſſarily engage 
all the Love of his Creatures, and the Will could never 
- offend while the Soul had an immediate View of the 
Divine Eſſence; he ſuppoſes, * that at ſome certain In- 
tervals theſe Souls quitted the Divine Preſence, to ſut- 
vey the Beauties of Nature, and to feed on the more 
proper Food of finite Beings ; and that it then became 
poſſible for them to adhere to theſe, and to ſuffer them- 


(22) Hierocl. Comm. in aurea Carm. p. 187. 


ſelves 


0 
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ſelves to be alienated from the Love of the Supreme : 
when they were thrown into ſome Planet fitted for their 
Reepion, hr to expiate their Guilt in human Bodies, 
till were cured and recovered to Virtue by their 
Sufterings ; that Souls leſs degraded than others dwell 
in the Bodies of Philoſophers, and the moſt deſpicable 
of all animate the Bodies of Tyrants; and that after 


Death they will be more or leſs happy, according as 
they have in this Life loved Virtue or Vice.” Thou 


theſe Sentiments be not conformable, to the Meſaic 


Account of the Fall; yet they are nevertheleſs very 
Sublime, and have a natural Tendency to promote that 
Love of Gop, that Reſignation to the Divine Will, and 
that Rectitude of Life, which are ſo ſtrongly inculcated 
in the Old and New Teſtament. In ſeveral Things, 
however, both Moſes and the Heathen Philoſophers 
agree: they equally aſſert, That Man was created in a 
State of Innocence, and conſequently in a State of 
* Happineſs ; but that, debaſing his Nature and alienat- 
ing himſelf from Gop, he became guilty, ſubject to 
© Pain, Diſeaſes, and Death, and to all thoſe Afflictions, 
* which are neceſſary to awaken his Mind and to call 
* him to his Duty : That we are Strangers here ; that 
This is a State of Trial; and that it is as much our 
* Intereſt, as our Duty, to fit ourſelves, by a Courſe of 
© Virtue and Piety, for a nobler and more exalted State 
* of Exiſtence.” The (23) Egyptians and (24) Perſians 


had other Schemes, wherein the ſame important Truths. 


were conveyed ; though, according to the Genius of 


(23) The Egyptians derive the Source of Natural and Moral Evil, 
from a wicked Spirit, whom they call Typhon. 

(24) The Perfrans deduce the Origin of all the Diſorder and 
Wickedneſs in the World from Evil Spirits, the chief of whom they 
call Abrim or Arimanius. *© Light [ſay they] can produce nothing 
but Light, and can never be the Origin of Evil: It produced ſe- 
* yeral Beings, all of them ſpiritual, luminous, and powerful; but 
* Arimanius their Chief had an evil Thought, contrary to'the Light : 
* He doubted, and by that doubting became dark; and from hence 
* proceeded whatever is contrary to the Light. They alſo tell us, 
that there will come a Time, when Arimaniut ſhall be compleatly 
deſtroyed; when the Farth will change its Form, and when all 
Mankind ſhall enjoy the ſame Life, Language, and Government. 
See Dr, Hyde's ancient Religion of the Perfians, 
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thoſe Countries, they were wrapped up in Allegories. 
P/utarch has given us his Sentiments on the ſame Suh. 
je&, and they are too juſt and rational to be omitted, 
The World at its Bicth (ſays he) received from its 
Creator all that is Goed: Whatever it has at preſent, 
« that can be called wicked or unhappy, is an In- 
«« diſpoſition foreign to its Nature. Gop cannot be 
« the Cauſe of Evil, becnuſe he is ſovereignly Good: 
« Matter cannot be the Cauſe of Evil. becauſe it 
« has no Aﬀive Force; but Evi comes from a Third 
„ Principle, neither ſo perfect as Gop, nor ſo imper- 
te fect as Matter (25)”. 
The Indian and Chineſe Authors are ſtill more explicit 
in their Account of the Fall of Man, than the Philoſo- 
hers we have mentioned; and ſpeak of this great 
Rent in ſuch Terms, as muſt raiſe the Ad miration 
of every Reader. One of their Authors (26), ſpeaking 
of the latter Heaven or the World aſter the Fall, ſays: 
„The Pillars of Heaven were broken, the Earth was 
« ſhaken to its Foundations, the Heavens ſunk lower 
« towards the North ; the Sun, the Moon, and the 
Stars changed their Motions; the Earth fell to 
„ Pieces; the Waters, encloſed within its Boſom, 
„ burſt forth with Violence and overflowed it: Man 
< rebelling againſt Heaven, the Syſtem of the Univerſe 
*& was quite diſordered.” Other Authors (27), ſtill 
more ancient, expreſs themſelves thus: The univer- 
« ſal Fertility of Nature degenerated into an ugly Bar- 
„ renneſs ; the Plants faded, the Trees withered away, 
« diſconſolate Nature refuſed to diſtribute her uſual 
«© Bounty: all Creatures declared War againſt one 
% another; Miſeries and Crimes overflowed the Face 
„ of the Earth. All theſe Evils aroſe from Man's de- 
te ſpiſing the ſupreme Monarch of the Univerſe: He 
« would needs diſpute about Truth and Falſhood, and 
„ theſe Diſputes baniſhed the eternal Reaſon : he then 
% fixed his Looks on terreſtrial Objects, and loved 


(25) Piutarch de Anim. form. p. 1015. 
(26) The Philoſopher H tnanteſe. See an Account of his Works 
in Duhald's Hiſt. of Cina. 

(27) Wentſe and Lientſe, See Dubald. 
; « them 
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« them to exceſs ; hence aroſe the Paſſions: he became 
« gradually transformed into the Objects he loved, and 
« the celeſtial Reaion entirely abandoned him.” It was 
the Opinion of Socrates and Plats, that the Soul only 
was the Man, and the Body nothing more than a Priſon; 
a Dwelling-place, or a Garment ; and conſequently, 
that they had no neceſſary Connection with each other, 
ſince the Soul, being entirely diſtin from Matter, might 
live, and think, and act. without the Aſſiſtance of ſuch 
roſs Organs; and would only begin to exert itſelf with 
its native Freedom, when the Clog of the Body was 
ſhaken off and deſtroyed. The Mind then, in his 
Eſteem, wasſthe only Part worthy of our Care; and 
that our principal Study ſhould therefore be to raiſe and 
exalt its Faculties, to improve 1a Virtue and in Piety, 
and in all thoſe Diſpoſitions, which will bring us to 
a nearer Reſemblance to the ſupreme and only per- 
fect Mind. | 
It cannot tbe amiſs to obſerve here, that the 
Notion of Good or Bad Demons, which was almoſt 
univerſally believed, had a very near Relation to our 
Ideas of Angels and Devils; as they were a middle 
Claſs of Beings, ſuperiour to Men, and inferiour to the 
Gods ; the one Species endeavouring to inſpire Motives 
to Virtue and to ſhield from Danger, the other leading 
to Sin and Ruin. Plato and Jamblicus, who (as well as 
Scrates) believed the Exiſtence of theſe tutelary Deities, 
denied, that wicked Spirits had any Influence on human 
Aﬀairs. Theſe Philoſophers maintained the Liberty of 
the Will, and at the ſame Time endeavoured to prove 
the Neceſſity Man frequently ſtood- in of being favoured - 
with the divine Aſſiſtance, of which they imagined 
they partook by the Intervention of theſe Beings: hey 
believed, that (28) Every Man had One of theſe: 
« Genis or Dæmons for his Guardian, who was to be 
the Witneſs, not only of his Actions, but of his very 
Thoughts; that at Death the Genius delivered up 
to Judgment the Perſon committed to his Charge 3 
that he is to be a Witneſs for or againſt him, and ac- 


'« cording to his Deciſion his Doom is to be pro- 


(28) Apuleius on the Dzmon of S:crates, 
| | L 3 „% nounced,” 


wo 
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4 nounced.” The Nowon of Guardiaz Angels has been 
contended for by many Chriſtians, who alledge ſeveral 
Paſlages of Scripture, which ſeem to favour this Doc- 
trine ; while others have turned all, that has been ſaid 
of theſe Geri, into Allegory ; and aſſert, that by the 
Two Dzmons, the one good and the other bad, are 
meant the Influences of Conſcience and the Strength of 


* | 

t is very evident, however, that the Greeks had an 
Idea of theſe Beings, and that their Exiſtence was gene- 
rally believed. Hence, according to Plutarch, came 
their-Fables of the Titans and Giants, and the Engage- 
ments of Pyibon againſt Apollo; which have ſo near a 
Reſemblance to the Fictions of O/rris and Typhon. Theſe 
vere: Beings ſuperiour to Men, and yet compoſed of a 
ſpiritual and corporeal Nature, and conſequently capa- 
ble of animal Pleaſures and Pains. The Fictions relat- 


ing to the Giants, in Mr. Banier's Opinion (29), took 


their Riſe from a Paſſage in Genefis ; where it is ſaid, 
That the (30) Son of O (whom the Ancients ſuppoſed 
to be the Guardian Angels) became enamoured of 
the Daughters of Men, and that their Children were 
mighty Men, or Giants ;* the Word in the Original 

iftying, either Giants, or Men become monſtrous by 


their Crimes. Their Heads, inſtead of their Guilt, 


were ſaid to reach to the Clouds; while the Wickedneſs 
of their Lives might not improperly be termed fighting 
againſt Gop, and daring the Thunder of Heaven. But 
however this be, it will hardly be doubted, but that 
this Paſſage might give Riſe to-the Amours of the Gods 
and Goddeſſes, and their various Intrigues with Mortals ; 
as the frequent Appearance of real Angels to the 
Patriarchs, and the. hoſpitable Reception they met with 
under the Diſguiſe of Travellers, might give Room for 
the Poets, to form (upon the ſame Plan) the Tales of 


(629) Banier, Vol. I. 121, 122. 

; (30) Gex. vi. 2, By the Sons of God, is here undoubtedly meant 
the Deſcendants of Seth, who had probably this Title given them, 
to diſtinguch them from the Deſcendants of Cain, who were called 
the Sons of Men. 


TY Baucis 
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Raucis and Philemon; and to contraſt that beautiful 
picture of humble Content, and of the Peace which 
bleſſes the homely Cabbins of the innocent and good, 
with the Story of Lycan; who, wanting Humanity, 
and being of a ſavage unlolpitnole Lemper, is (with 

eat Propriety) ſaid to be changed into a Form more 
vitable to the Ditpolition of his Mind. The Moral of 
this Fable is, that Humanity is the Charatteriſtick of Man, 
and that a Cruel Soul in a Human Body is a Wolf in 
Diſguiſe. 

The Traditions, relating to the Unzwer/al Deluge, (it 
is certain) have been found in almoſt all Nations; and, 
though the Deluge of Deucalion ſhould not appear to 
be the ſame as that of Noah, it cannot be doubted, but 
that ſome Circumſtances have been borrowed from Noah's, 
Hiſtory, and that theſe are the moſt ſtriking Parts of the. 
Deſcription. Lucian, ſpeaking of the ancient People of 
Syria (the Country where the Þelu e of Deucalion is ſup- 
poſed to have happened) ſays, (31) That the Greeks aſſert 
in their Fables, That the Firſt Men being of an inſo- 
« lent and cruel Diſpoſition, inhuman, inhoſpitable, 
« and regardleſs of their Faith, were all deſtroyed by 
« a Deluge :—the Earth, (32) pouring forth vaſt 
Streams of Water, ſwelled the 323 which, to- 


6 26 with the Rains, made the Sea riſe above ita 
10 


anks and overflow the Land, ſo that all was laid 
% under Water; — that Deucalion alone ſaved himſelf 
and his Family in an Ark, with Two of every Kind 
„of Animals; which loſing their Animoſity, enter- 
« ed into it of their own accord: that thus Den- 
% calion floated on the Waters, 'till they became aſ- 
« ſuaged ; and then repaired the human Race.”—We 
are alſo informed, that this Veſſel refted on a high 
Mountain; and Plutarch even mentions the Dove; and 


| Abydenus ſpeaks of certain Fowl being let out of the 
Ark ; which, W no Place of Reſt, returned twice 
e are told too, that Deucalzon, a 


into the Veſſel. 


(31) De Dad Syria. 


(32) The fame Thought is expreſſed by Moſes, who ſays The 


Fountains of the great Deep were broken up. Gen, VII. 11. 
L 4 Perſon 
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- a 
Perſon of ſtrict Piety and Virtue, offer'd Sacrifice to 
Jupiter the Saviour. Thus the Sacred Writings inform 
us, that Noah offer'd Sacrifices of clean Beaſts, in Token 
of Gratitude to God, for having graciouſly preſerved 
both Him and his Family. 

The Chaldean Authors have alſo related a Tradition, 
which undoubtedly can onlyrefer to this celebrated Event; 
and which, for its ſingularity, deſerves to be mentioned. 
(33) © Chronus or Saturn (ſay they) appearing to Atſuthrus 
in a Dream, informed him, . That on the Fiſtcenth of 
„the Month Dæſius, a Deluge would deſtroy Mankind ;” 
dat the ſame time enjoining him, to write down the 
Origin of the Hiſtory and End of all Things; and 

then to conceal the Writing in the Earth, in the City 
of the Sun, called Sippara: He was next enjoin'd, to 
build a Ship, to provide neceffary Proviſions, and to 
enter into it himſelf with his Friends and Relations, 
and to ſhut in with them the Birds and four-footed 
* Beaſts. Xiſuthrus obey'd the orders given him, and 
made a Ship, Two Furlongs in Breadth, and Five in 
Length; which he had no ſooner enter'd, than the 
* Earth was overflown. Some Time after, perceiving 
that the Waters were abated, he let out ſome Fowls ; 
but finding neither Food nor Reſting-Place, they re- 
* turn'd into the Veſſel: in a few Days more he ſent out 
others, which return'd with Mud in their Claws; but, 
* the third Time he let them go, they return'd no more; 
** whence he concluded, that the Earth began to appear. 
He then made a Window in the Veſſel ; and, finding 
it had refted on a Mountain, came forth, with his 
Wife, his Daughter, and the Pilot; and having paid 
* Adoration to the Earth, raifed an Altar, and offered a 
* Sacrifice to the Gods; when he, and they who 
were with him, inſtantly diſappeared. The Per- 
ſons in the Ship, finding they did not return, came 
forth and fought for them in vain : At laft they heard 
a Voice, ſaying. NXifuthrus is, on Account of his 
„ Piety, tranſlated (with thoſe who accompanied him) 
into Heayen, and number'd among the Gods.” They 


. (83) See Syncell. Cbronol. P. 38. 
| « were 
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« were then, by the ſame Voice, exhorted to be Religi- 
+ ous, to dig-up the Writing which had been buried at 
«© Sippara, and then to repair to Babylon.“ Thus it 

ars, that Idolatry and Fables being once ſet on 
Foot, the People, who till retain'd contuſed Ideas of 
ſame ancient Truths, or the moſt remarkable Particulars 
of ſome paſt Tranſactions, adapted them to the preſent. 
Mode of Thinking, or applied them to ſuch Fables as 
ſeem'd to have any Relation thereto : by this Means, 
Truth and Falſhood were blended together ; and thus it 
happens, that we frequently find ſome Traces of Hiſ- 
tory intermingled with the moſt ridiculous Fictions, and 
remarkable Iranſactions ſometimes pretty exactly re- 
lated, though at the ſame time confounded with the 
groſſeſt Abſurdities. 

The Diviſion of Time, into Seven Days, was either 
derived from the Hrauelites, or a Tradition conſtantly 
preſerved and handed-down from the moſt early Ages. 
This appears to be the moſt ancient Method of reckon- 
ing Time amongſt the Heathens, ſince it was very early 
obſerved by the Egyptians : Heſiod ſtiles the Seventh 
Day of the Week, an Holy-Day ; and Lucan informs 
us, that the Seventh Day was a Feſtival, and a Play- 
Day for School-Boys: The Emperor Severus was ac- 
cultomed to go to the Capitol, and to frequent. the 
Temples, on this Day: nor was the Word Sabbath un- 
known; for Suetonius informs us, that Diogenes the 
Grammarian held Diſputations at Rhoades on the Sabbaths. 
We might here add a Number of other CO 
in which there ſeems to be ſome Reſemblance berween 
the Sacred Hiſtory and the Fictions of the Pagans : this 
indeed has open'd ſo wide a Field for the Conjectures of 
Men, that there is hardly a Perſon in the Old Teſta- 
ment, but has (on Account of fome Incident in his 
Life) been thought to be the Model of a correſpondent 
Character in the Heathen Poets. There are indeed ſe- 
veral Particulars in the Life of Sam/on, which have a 
Reſemblarice to others ſaid to be performed by Hercules; 
there is alſo ſome Reſemblance, between the Feats of 
Hercules and the Actions of Moſes : but it requires a con- 


ſiderable Degree of Penetration, to find out the leaſt 
Ls5 Degree 
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Degree of Similitude, between Hercules ſetting Pro- 
metbeus looſe from Mount Caucaſus, and Moſes praying 
upon the Mount while Jeſbua was defeating the Ama- 
lakites (34); however plain it may be to others who 
have made the important Diſcovery. There is a Re- 
ſemblance alſo, between the Actions of Lot and Moſes, 
and thoſe of Bacchus; and it is poſſible, that ſome Tra- 

* ditions relating to the Former might ſerve to embelliſh 
the Hiftory of the Latter: but theſe are fo trifling, 
that, upon the whole, they create but a ſmall Degree of 
Similitude between Characters directly oppoſite ; and 
therefore it muſt be abſurd to ſay, that Bacchus means 
Lot, or that the Hiſtory of Meſes was the Model of that 
of Bacchus. 

But, notwithſtanding the Difficulty of diſcovering 
the Origin of Fables, founded, ſome on Tradition, 
others on Hiſtory, others on the Strength of a warm 
and hvely Imagination, and others perhaps) on a Mix- 
ture of all thele together; it muſt yet be confeſſed, they 
are generally fill'd with the nobleſt Sentiments ; and the 

. Morals, which the Poets intended to be convey'd, are 
frequently obvious to the meaneſt Capacities : Virtue is 
_ in the moſt beautiful Colours, Vice in its native 

eformity ; and all Methods are taken, to render Vil- 
lainy hateful, and undifſembled Goodneſs amiable in 
the Eyes of Men. Who can read the Picture Ovid 


(34) Huct. Demonſt. Evangel. a learned Author, has endeavour- 
ed to prove that the Works of Homer arc founded on Scripture Hil- 
tories, diſguiſed under borrowed Names. It is very certain, that 
ſcarcely any Action can be performed, but it will have a Reſem- 
blance to ſome other done before: but there is generally fomething 
extremely trifling, in theſe Compariſons ; which, as they depend en- 
tizely on the Imagination, are as various as the Diſpoſitions of the 
Authors who make them. Let King William's Paſſage over the 
| Bayne be dreſs'd- up with ever ſo many fictitious Circumſtances, ſo 
as to give it an Air of Fable; would the Reſemblance of ſome re- 
markable Incidents be fufficient to prove, that this Piece of Hiſtory 
was copied from the Paſſage of Alexander over the Granicus. A 
Modern Author ridicules the Puerility of many of theſe Compari- 
ſons. Were we 1o refine upon every minute Reſemblance, (lays 
he) I too might ſay ; © that the Dog, which knew U yſſes upon 
4 his return to /thaca, is the ſame with that of Tobit, which careſs'd 


his young Maſter upon his Return to Rogue,” 


gives 
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gives of Envy (35), without — that hateful Per- 


verſion of the Paſſions? The very Deſcription of the 
Fiend mult have a greater Force, than all the Arguments 
of a long and Jabour'd Diſcourſe. : 


Livid and meagre were her Looks ; her Eye 

In foul difiorted Glances turn d awry: 

A Heard of Gall her inward Parts poſſeſs'd, 
And ſpread a Greenneſs oer ber canker'd Breaſt ; 
' Her Teeth were brown -with Ruft ; and from her Tongue, 

In dangling Drops, the ſtringy Poiſon hung. 

She never ſmiles, but when the Wretched weep ; 
Mor lulls ber Malice with a Moment's Sleep : 

Reſtleſs in Spite, while watchful to deſtrey, 

She pines and fickens at another's Foy; 

Fee to bÞrſelf. —— Abpisox. 


It is eaſy to ſee the Advantage of ſuch Portraits as 
theſe, wherein the Virtues and Vices are colour'd with 
fuch Juſtice and Strength of Fancy. The Story of Deu- 
ealion and Pyrrha teaches, That Piety and Innocence 
* will always inſure the divine Protection:“ That of 
Phaeton, * That a too exceſſive Fondneſs in the Parent is 
Cruelty to the Child:? That of Narciſſus, * That an 
© inordinate Self-Love, which renders us cruel to others, 
is ſure to be it's-own Tormentor: That of Penthens, 
That Enthuſiaſm is frequently more cruel than Atheiſm, 
and that an inordinate Zeal deſtroys the Effects it would 
produce. That of Minos and Hylla, the Infamy of 
* felling our Country; and, That even they, who reap 
Advantage from the Crime, deteſt the Criminal.“ 
The Story of Cippus is adapted, to inſpire that noble 
Magnanimity and true Greatneſs of Soul, which made 
him prefer the public Welfare to his own private Gran- 
deur ; while, with an exemplary Generoſity, he choſe 
rather to live a private Freeman, than to command 
Numbers or Slaves. From the Story of Tereus we learn, 
that he, who is guilty of one Crime, lays the Foun- 
dation of another; and that he, who begins with Luſt, 


- (3s) Ovid Metam. 1. 3. 
* may 
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may poſſibly end with Murder.“ From the Avarice 
of Midas we learn, that Covetouſneſs is it's own pu- 
* nithment; and that nothing would prove more fatal 
to us, than the Completion of our Wiſhes and the 
« Gratification of our fondeſt Deſires. 

The Morals of the Greeks and Komans were generally 

founded, on the Conſtitution of the human Frame, and 
our various Relations, as Animal, Rational, and account- 
able Beings ; and came very near to the Morals of Chriſ- 
tianity : they ſprang from the Seeds of eternal Truth, 
originally ſown in the Mind by the great Creator himſelf; 
they were founded in Nature, and conſequently muſt ( 
far as they were uncorrupted) be agreeable to every Re- 
velation, which could poſſibly proceed from the God of 
Nature; for the Dictates of unbias'd and unprejudic'd 
Reaſon can never deviate far from the Truth. The 
Laws of Juſtice and Humanity are ſo level to the Under- 
ſanding, and ſo conformable ta the Impulſes of the 
moral Senſe z that a ſerious Enquirer can never be much 
miſtaken, unleſs' his Heart be corrupt. According 
« (36) to the Opinions of the greateſt and wiſeſt Philo- 
« {ophers (ſays Cicero) the Lago is not an Invention of 
« the Human Mind, or the arbitrary Conſtitution of 
Men; but flows from the Eternal Reaſon, which g0- 
« yerns the Univerſe. The Rape, which Targuin com- 
« mitted upon Lucretia, was not leſs criminal from 
« there being at that time no written Law at Rome a- 
« gainſt ſuch Acts of Violence: the Tyrant was guilty 
of a Breach of the eternal Law; whole Origin is as 
« ancient, as the Divine Intellect; for the true, the 
primitive, and the ſupreme Law, is nothing elſe, but 
the ſovereign Reaſon of the Great owe.” Can any 
Thing be more juſt and more rational than this Senti- 
ment ! 

The Pbiloſophers, the Hiſtorians, and the Poets (ſome 
few Inſtances excepted) were unanimous in the Cauſe of 
Virtue.—The Philoſophers laid down the niceſt Rules, 
for the Regulation of the moral Conduct, for the Ex- 
erciſe of — and the Manner in which Benefits 
ought to be conferr d: they employ d themſelves in 

| making 
(36) Cicero de leg. I. 2. P. 1194. | 
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making good Laws; they inculcated a Love of the 
Gods, a Love of their Country, a Contempt of Lux- 
ury and the mean Gratifications of Senſe: All theſe 
were inforced, by the brighteſt Conjectures relating to an 
happy Immortality. — The Hiftorians generally wrote of 
Virtue, as if they felt it ; and expreſs'd a Love and Ad- 
miration of it, by their Manner of deſcribing Great, Ge- 
nerous, andGood Actions, or fuch as were impious, cruel, 
and Deſpicable ; tranſmitting the Honours of the former 


and the Infamy of the latter, down to future Ages. —- 


The Poets have dreſs'd up Piety and Virtue in the bright- 
eſt and moſt lovely Colours; here their Numbers = 
with the ſofteſt, mildeſt, and moſt melodious Harmony, 
while all the 1 hunder of Poetry is employ'd to blaſt the 
falſe Joy of the Wicked. Pindar writes in a Strain of 
exalted Piety, and endeavours to wipe-oft the Aſperſions 
ancient Fables had thrown on their Deities : Virtue and 
Religion are the Subjects of his Praiſes, and he ſpeaks of 
the Rewards of the Juſt with a warm and lively Aſſu- 
rance.-Juvenal eſtabliſhes the Diſtinctions of Good 
and Evil, and builds his Doctrines on the unmoveable 
Foundations of a Supreme God and an over-ruling Pro - 
vidence : His Morals are ſuited to the Nature and Dig- 
nity of an immortal Soul, and (like it) derive their Ori- 
ginal from Heaven. He aſſerts (37), that the Indul- 
* gence of a Secret Inclination to Vice, though never 
« ripened into Action, ſtains the Mind with Guilt, 
* and juſtly expoſes the Offender to the Puniſh- 
ment of Heaven.” What a Scene of Horrour does 
he lay open (38), when he expoſes to our View the 
Wounds and Anguiſh of a Guilty Conſcience ! With 


what Earneſtneſs does he exhort his Reader, (39) to 


prefer Conſcience and Principle to Life itſelf, and not 
to be reſtrained from the Exerciſe of his Duty by the 
Threats of a Tyrant or the Proſpect of Death in all the 
Circumſtances of Cruelty and Terrour ? How juſtly 
does he expoſe the fatal Paſſion of Revenge (40), from 


. (37) Juv. Sat. 13. v. 208. 
(38) Ib. v. 192, 210. 
(39) Sat. 8. v. 79, 85. 
(40) Sat, 13. Vi 181. 
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the Ignorance and Littleneſs of the Mind that is carried 
away by it, from the Honour and Generoſity of paſſing- 
by Afftonts and forgiving Injuries, and from the Example 
of thoſe who had been remarkable for their Wiſdom and 
their Meekneſs, and eſpecially from that of Socrates? This 
Martyr to Virtue was ſo great a Proficient in the beſt 
Philoſophy, that, being ſenſible his Perſecutors could 
do him no Hurt, he had not the leaſt riſing With to do 
them any: but juſt before he was to die, talk'd with 
an eaſy and chearful Compofure, as if he had been go- 
ing to take Poſſeſſion of a Crown (41); and drank-off 
the poiſonous Bowl, as a Portion that was to help him 
forward to an happy Immortality. Thus did the Teſti- 
mony of a Good Conſcience ſupport the wiſe and vir- 
tuous of the Heathens in their lat Moments, while 
Guilt was ſure to dwell upon the Mind and deprive it of 
all Confidence in Gop. What Plato ſays to this Pur- 
ſe is admirably good (42). Know, Socrates, (ſays 
be) „That when any- one is at the Point of Death, he 

| is fill'd with anxious Doubts and Fears, from a Re- 
« flection on the Errors of his paſt Life : then it is, that 
« the Pains and Torments reſerved in the other World 
for the Guilty, which he had beſore ridiculed as ſo 
« many idle Fables, begin to affect his Soul, and to fill 
2 « him with dreadful Apprehenſions left they ſhould 
| '« prove real. Thus, whether it be, that the Mind is 
« enfeebled with Age, or that having Death nearer at 
« Hand he examines Things with greater Attention; 
« his Soul is ſeiz d with Fear and Terrour, and (if he 
« have injured any one) ſinks into Deſpair ; while he, 
« who has nothing to reproach himſelf with, feels that 
« ſweet Hope ſpringing-up in his Soul, which Pindar 
& calls, The Nurſe of Old Age.” Socrates traces all the 
principal Duties to God and Man (43) in ſuch a Manner, 


(41) Socrates, being aſked by his Friends to give them the Rea- 
fon of this ſerene Joy and noble Intrepidity, replied, © I hope to be 
« re-united to the good and perfect Gods, and to be aſſociated with 
« better Men than thoſe I leave upon Earth.“ Hlate's Dialogucs, 
P. 48, 51. | | 

(42) De Rep. 1: 5. | 
143) Aenophon's memorable Things of Socrates. _ | 
= AS 
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as is moſt likely to engage and prevail upon the Mind : 
He made as many Improvements in true Morality, as 
was poſſible to be made by the utmoſt Strength of 
Human Reaſon ; and in ſome Places feems, as it were, 
enlightened by a Ray from Heaven. In one of Plato's 
Dialogues he propheſies, That a Divins PExSsOx, a 
© true Friend and Lover of Mankind, would come into 
the World, to inſtruct them in the moſt acceptable 
Way of addreſſing their Prayers to the Majeſty of 
Heaven.“ 

Theſe were the Sentiments of ſome of the moſt ce- 
lebrated Pagan Philoſophers ; from which CHRISTIA“ 
vir Teceives this Teſtimony of its Truth, That the 
«* Purity of its moral Precepts is confirmed, by the 
PDictates of the unprejudiced Reaſon and the unbias'd 
« [Judgments of the wiſeſt and beſt Men in all Ages. 
Can any Thing be a greater Confirmation of its Divi- 
nity, than its bearing thoſe Signatures of eternal Reaſon, 
which are ſtamp'd on all Hearts; and that, while the 
Works of the Heathens (however excellent) are mingled 
with Uncertainty and Miſtake, this alone has the moſt 
remarkable Credentials of that Eternal Truth, which is 
always conſiſtent with itſelf and is at the greateſt Diſtance 
from Errour. But here it may be aſked; * How are 
* theſe ſublime Conceptions conſiſtent with Idolatry, 
and with the Blindneſs of Men; who paid Adoration 
* to ſenſeleſs Statues, were continually adding to the 
Number of their Gods, and were ſo ſtupid, as 
not only to build a Temple to Public Faith, Virme, 
* and other Deities of the like Kind, but even to wor- 
* ſhip the Fever and to build an Altar to Fear? To 
reconcile theſe ſeeming Contradictions, it is neceſſary, 
to throw (in a few Words) what has already been ſaid 
upon this Subject, into one Point of View. „ 

It appears, from the Account we have given of 
the Theology of the Ancients; That the Epyptians, 
FHerſians, Greeks, and Romans, worſhipp'd only Oxe 
* ALuiGHTY INDEPENDENT BrISG (the Father of 
* Gods and Men) with a ſupreme Adoration ; and that 
* the ſeveral Superiour Deities, publickly worſhipped, 
were only different Names or Attributes of the ſame 
* Gop,” This is alerted not only by ſeveral of the 


Pagans, 
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'Pagans, but even by St. Auſtin. Whether this DiC. 
tinction was maintained by the Bulk of the People a- 
mongſt the Greeks and Romans, is not ſo eaſy to de- 
termine; it is probable, that they might imagine them 
diſtin Beings, ſubordinate to the ſupreme. — 
there were others, univerſally allowed to be of an in- 
feriour Claſs: Theſe, were the national and tutelary 
_ Deities, among which laſt Number we may reckon the 
good Dzmons or Houthold-Gods ; which the Romans, 
upon conquering any Nation or City, invited to take 
up their Reſidence amongſt them: Theſe were un- 
doubtedly worſhipp'd with an Inferiour Kind of Adora- 
tion ; fince the Stoic and Epicurean Philoſophers, who 
allowed their Exiſtence, believed them to be mortal, 
and that they were to periſh in the general Conflagra- 
tion, in which they imagined the World was to be de- 
ſtroy d by Fire. To this Pliny alludes, when deſcribing 
the Darkneſs and Horrour which attended the Eruption 
of Veſuvius, he ſays, * That ſome were lifting up their 
* Hands to the Gods ; but that the greater Part ima- 
« gined, © the Laft and Eternal Night was come, which 
«« was to deſtroy both the Gods and the World toge- 
« ther.” — This Diſtinction may be juſtiſied by the united 
Teſtimony of the Ancients; and indeed it in a great 
Meaſure removes the Abſurdity of their continually in- 
troducing what were called new Gods; that is, new 
Mediators and new Methods or Ceremonials, on 
particular Occaſions to be added to the ancient Wor- 
ſhip. + 2 
1 he Idolatry of the Pagans did not conſiſt in paying 
a direct Adoration to the Statues, but in making them 
the (44) Medium of Worſhip; and therefore, per 
the 


(44) The Folly, of repreſenting the infinite and omnipreſent 
Spirit by a ſenſible Image, is obvious from a very ſma!l Degree of 
Reſlection; and hence ariſes the Crime of Molatry, or repreſenting 

im by the Works of Nature or thoſe of Mens Hands, as it is a De- 
gradation of the Deity, and an Affront to the Being, whole glorious 
Eſſence is unlimited and unconfined : from hence proceeds that 
Exclamation of the Prophet, Vl ercunto ſhall ye tix EN Me, ſaith 
the Lord, &c. 

When the [ſraclites made the golden Calf, and cried out, This 
is the Ged that brought us out of the Land of Egypt; they muſt be 
ſuppoſed to mean, Thur repre euts the Cad that brought us cut . * 


* 
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the ſeveral Deities were reckoned to be Inferiour Beings, 
or only different Names or Attributes of one Supreme; 
yet their Symbols ('The Sun, Moon, and Stars) or the 
Statues erected to the Honour of their Gods, except a- 
mongſt the loweſt and moſt ignorant of People, were 
never acknowledged as the ultimate Objects of Wor- 
ſhip? in theſe Statues, however, the Deity was ſup- 
poſed to reſide in a e- Manner. But even this 
was not always the Caſe; it is very evident, that the 
Statues erected to the Paſſions, the Virtues, and the 
Vices, were not of this Claſs. The Romans had parti- 
cular Places for offering up particular Petitions ; they 
offered up their Prayers for Health in the Temple of 
Salus; they pray'd for the Preſervation of their Liberties, 
before the Statue of Liberty ; and offered their Sacrifices 
to the Sor EME, before a Figure expreſſive of their 
Wants. Fever, in the Opinion of the moſt ſtupid of 
the Vulgar, could never be conſidered as a God; yet 
at the Altar of Fever, they beſought the Supreme, to 
preſerve them from being infected with this Diſorder, or 
to cure their Friends 1 were already infected by it: 
and at the Altar of Fear, they put up their Supplica - 
tions, that they might be preſerved from the Influence 
of a ſhameful Panick in the Day of Battle. It is no 
Wonder, then, that the Number of this Kind of Gods 
became very great : Some of theſe, by the Parade of 
Ceremonies which attended this Method of Devotion, 
were found to have a mighty Effect on the Minds of 
the Vulgar ; ſo that, when any Virtue began to loſe 
Ground, a Temple (or at leaſt an Altar) erected to its 
Honour, was ſure to raiſe it from its declining State, and 
to re-inſtate its Influence on the Heart of Man.  Diony- 
fius of Halicarnaſſus gives (45) the following Account 
Land of Egypt. They had lately left a Country fond of Symbols z 
where they bad been uſed, to ſee one Thing reprefented by ano- 
ther; and the Sun, the moſt glorious Image of the Deity, When he 
enters into Taurus, repreſented by a Bull. Had they been ſo ſtu- 
pid, as to imagine this Calf, which they had juſt mad», to be the 
God of their Fathers, the God who had wunight ſo many Miracles 
for them even before they had given him Exiſtence; their Folly 
would be entirely inconſiſtent with the rational Nature of Man, and 
they muſt have been abſolutely incapable both of Moral and Civil 
Government, and could only be accounted Idiots or Maden. 


(45) Dian. Halic. I. 2. c. 75. 
of 
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of the Reaſons, which induced Numa Pompilius to in- 
troduce Faith into the Number of the Roman Divini— 
ties; which, doubtleſs, gave Riſe to all the other Deities 
of the ſame Kind, which were afterwards introduced. 
© To engage his People to mutual Faith and Fidelity, 
© (fays he) Numa had Recourſe to a Method hitherto 
*- unknown to the moſt celebrated Legiſlators. He &b- 
© ſerved, .** That public Contracts, from the Regard. paid 
* to thoſe who were Witneſſes to an En ment, were 
« ſeldom violated ; while thoſe made in Private, though 
« in their own Nature no leſs indiſpenſible than the 


„ other, were not ſo ſtrictly obſerved ;” whence he 


concluded, that by deifying Faith theſe Contracts 
< would be ſtil] more binding: Beſides, he thought it 
4 unreaſonable, © That while divine Honours were paid 
« to Juſtice, Nemeſis, and Themis ; Faith, the moſt ſa- 


i cred and venerable Thing in the World, ſhould re- 


4 ceive neither public nor private Honour ;” He there- 
* fore built a Temple to public Faith and inſtituted Sa- 
6 crifices, the Charge of which was to be defrayed by 


. © the Publick: This he did with the Hope, that a Ve- 


« -neration for this Virtue, being propagated through 
© the City, would inſenſibly be communicated to each 
Individual. His Conjectures proved true; and Faith 
became fo revered, that ſhe had more Force than 
« more Force than even Witneſſes and Oaths ; fo that 


it was the common Method, in Caſes of Intricacy, 


© for Magiſtrates to refer the Deciſion to the Faith of 


- © the contending Parties.” | 
Thus it appears that this Kind of Gods, and the 


Temples erected to their Honour, were founded, not 
only on political, but on virtuous Principles. This 
was undoubtedly the Cafe, with reſpe& to the Greeks, 
as well as the Romans : for, a Propoſal being made at 


Athens, to introduce the Combats of the Gladiators ; 


Firft throw down, cried out an Athenian Philoſopher 
from the midſt of the Aſſembly, throw down the Altar, 
erected by our Anceſtors above a thouſana Years ago to Mercy: 
Was not this to ſay, © They had no Need of an Altar, 
* to inſpire a Regard to Mercy and Compaſſion, when 
they wanted public Spectacles to teach a ſavage Cru- 
* elty and hardneſs of Heart? | 
APPENDIX. 
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An Account, of the various Method of Divination, by 

Aſtrology, Prodigies, Magick, Augury , and of the Aruf- 
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Groves, Sacrifices, Prieſts, and Temples. 
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I. Of ASTROLOGY. 


WV ſhall now unfold the Methods, by which the 
' Names of the Heathen Gods laid the Foundation 
of ſeveral pretended Sciences ; and this we think the- 
more neceſfary in this Place, as it is a Subject which has 
a cloſe connection with the Origin of Idolatry: and here 
we mult again turn our Eyes, to the ancient Egyptians ; 
who were not only the Inventors of Arts, but the Au- 
thors of the vrofſeſt Superſtitions. We have already, 
in the foregoing Diſſertation on the Theology of the An- 
cients, accounted for the Names given to the Signs of 
the Zodiack ; which in their firſt Inſtitution had an ex- 
preſſive Meaning, and ſeem ſcarce capable of producing 
the Multitude of fuper/iztious Ceremonies and extravagant 
Opinions, which reſulted from them; Ceremonies and 
Opinions, diffuſed over the whole Earth, and propa- 
gated with Succeſs in almoſt every Nation. 

Aſtrology was doubtleſs the firſt Method of Divination, 
and probably prepared the Mind of Man for the other 
no leſs abſurd Ways of ſearching into Futurity : a ſhort 
View (therefore) of the Riſe of this pretended Science 
cannot be improper in this Place, eſpecially as the Hiſ- 
tory of theſe Abturdities is the beſt Method of confut- 
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ing them: and indeed, as this Treatiſe is chiefly de- 
Peer for the improvement of Youth, nothing can be 
of greater ſervice to them, than to render them able to 
trace the Origin of thoſe pretended Sciences, ſome of 
which even ſtill have an Influence on many weak and 
ignorant Minds.—But, to proceed : 

The Egyptians, becoming ignorant of the ſacred and 
aſtronomical Hieroglyphicks, by degrees look'd upon 
the Names of the Pans, as expreſſing certain Powers 
with which they were inveſted, and as Indications of 
their ſeveral Offices. The Sun, on Account of its 
Splendour and enlivening Influence, was imagined to 
be the great Mover of Nature ; the Moon was ſuppoſed 
to have the ſecond Rank of Powers ; and each Sign and 
Conſtellation a certain Share, in the Government of the 
Warld: the Ram was thought to have a ſtrong Influ- 
ence, over the Young of the Flocks and Herds; the 
Ballance to inſpire Inclinations to good Order and 
Juſtice; and the Scorpion, to excite only evil Diſpoſi- 
tions ; and in ſhort, each Sign was thought to produce 
the Good or Evil, intimated by it's Name. Thus, if 
the Child happened to be born at the Inſtant, when the 
firſt Star of the Ram roſe above the Horizon ; at which 
time (to give this Nonſenſe the Air of a Science) the 
Star was ſuppoſed to have it's greateſt Influence ; it was 
believed, he would be rich im Cattle; and that he, 
who ſhould enter the World under the Crab, ſhould 
| meet with nothing but Diſappointment, and that all his 
| Affairs ſhould go backwards and downwards: the Peo- 
ple were to be happy, whoſe King entered the World 
under the Sign Libra ; but compleatly wrerched, ſhould 
his Birth happen under the horrid Sign Scorpio the 
Perſons born under Capricorn, eſpecially if the Sun at 
the ſame Time aſcended the Horizon, were ſure to 
meet with Succeſs and to riſe upwards ; like the wild 
Goat and the Sun, which then aſcends for ſix Months 
together: the Lian was to produce Heroes; and the 
Virgin, with her Ear of Corn, to inſpire Chaſtity, and 
to unite Virtue and Abundance. Could any Thing be 
more extravagant and ridiculous! * This way of Argu- 
ing (fays an ingenious modern Author) is nearly — 
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© that of a Man, who ſhould imagine, © that in order to 
« have good Wine in his Cellar, he need do no more 
than 2A a good Cork at the Door.” — The Caſe 
was exactly the ſame, with reſpect to the P/anets ; whoſe 4 
Influence is only founded on the wild Suppoſition of 5 
their being the Habitation of the pretended Deities 
whoſe Names they bear, and on the fabulous Characters 
the Poets have given them. Thus, to Saturn they gave 
languid and even deſtructive Influences, for no other 
Reaſon, but becaule they had been pleafed to make this 
Planet the Reſidence of Saturn, who was painted with 
rey Hairs and a Scythe: to Jupiter they gave the 
Fs of beftowing Crowns, and diſtributing long Life, 
Wealth, and Grandeur; merely becauſe -it bears the 
Name of the Father of Life : Mars was ſuppoſed to in- 
ſpire a ſtrong Inclination to War ; for no other Reaſon, 
but becaufe it was believed to be the Reſidence of the 
God of War: Venus had the Power of rendering Men 
voluptuous and fond of Pleafure, for no other Reaſon, 
but becauſe Men had been pleaſed to give it the Name 
of a Perſon, by ſome thought to be the Mother of 
Pleafure : Mercury (though almoſt always inviſible, as 
being concealed by the Fas of the Sun) would never 
have been thought to ſuperintend the Proſperity of 
States and the Affairs of Wit and Commerce, had not 
Men, without the leaſt Reaſon, given it the Name of 
one who was ſuppoſed to be the Inventor - of civil 
Polity. According to the Aſtrologers, the Power of the 
aſcending Planet is greatly increaſed by that of an aſcend- 
ing Sign: then the benign Influences are all united, 
and fal! together on the Head of all the happy In- 
fants, which at that Moment enter the World (46): 
h yet 


(46) © What compleats "the Ridicule, (fays the Abbe le Pluche, 
© to whom we are obliged for theſe judicious Obſervations) is, that 
„ what Aſtronomers call the firſt Degree of the Ram, the Ballance, 
« or of Sagittarius, is no longer the firſt Sign, which gives fruitful- 
« neſs to the Flocks, inſpires Men with a Love of 2 or forms 
4 the Hero. It has been found that all the celeſtial Signs have, 
« by little and little, receded from the vernal Equinox, and drawn 
© back to the Eaſt : Notwithſtanding this, the Point of the Zodiack 


that cuts the Equator, is ſtill called the firſt degree of the Ram, 
| though 
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yet can any Thing be more contrary to Experience 
which ſhews us, that the Characters and Events pro- 
duced by Perſons born under the ſame Aſpect of the 
Stars, are ſo far from being alike, that they are directly 
oppoſite ? | 

Thus it is evident, that Aſtrology is built upon no 
* Principles; and that it is founded on Fables, and on 
© Influences void of Reality.” Yet, abſurd as it is and 
ever was, it obtained Credit; and, the more it ſpread, 
the greater Injury was done to the Cauſe of Virtue, 
Inftead of the Exerciſe of Prudence and wiſe Precau- 
tion, it ſubſtituted ſuperſtitious Forms and childiſh 
Practices: it enervated the Courage of the brave, by 
-Apprehenſions grounded on Puns and Quibbles ; and it 
.encouraged the Wicked, by making them lay to the 
Charge of a Planet, thoſe Evils which only proceeded 
from their own Depravity. But not content with theſe 
Abſurdities, which deſtroyed the very Idea of Liberty, 
the Aftrolopers aſſerted, that the Stars (which have not 
the leaſt Connection with Mankind) governed all the 


Parts of the Human Body (47): They ridiculouſly af- 
| firmed, 


though the firſt Star of the Ram be thirty Degrees beyond it, 
and all the other Signs in the ſame Proportion. When there- 
fore, any one is ſaid to be born under the firſt Degree of the Ram, 
it was in Reality one of the Degrees of Piſces that then came 
« above the Horizon; and when another is ſaid to be born with a 
royal Soul and heroic Diſpoſitions, becauſe at his Birth the 
Planet Jupiter aſcended the Horizon, in Conjunction with the 
.* firſt Star of Sagittary; Jupiter was indecd at that Time in Con- 
junction with a Star thirty Degrees eaſtward of Sagittary, and in 
* Truth it was the pernicious Scorpion that prefided at the 
Birth of this happy, this incomparable Child.” Le Pluche's Hilt, 
of the Heavens, Vol. I. p. 255. | 
:  »(47) Each Hour of the Day had alſo one; the Number ſeven, as 
being that of the Planets, became of mighty Conſequence. The 
ſeven Days in the Week, a Period of time handed down by Tra- 
dition, happened to correſpond with the Number of the Planets 
and therefore they gave the Name of a Planet to each Day : the 
. firſt Day is called Fun- day from the Sun, the ſecond Monday, from 
the Moon, the third Tueſday from Tueſco or Mars, the fourth Med- 
neſday from Moden or Mercury, the fifth Thurſday from Ther or Ju- 
puter, the ſixth Friday from Friga or Venus, and the ſeventh $:turday 
from Suren. Hence ſome Days in the Week were conſidered, as 
more fortunate or unlucky than the reſt ; and hence ſeven times ya 
(call 


%. 
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firmed, that the Ram preſided over the Head, the Bull 
over the Gullet, the 72vins over the Brea, the Scorpion 
over the Enirails, the Fiſhes over the Ft, Fe, By this 
Means they pretended to account, for the various Diſ- 
orders of the Body; which was ſuppoſeꝗ to be in a good 
or bad Diſpoſition, according to the ditierent Aſpetts of 
theſe Signs. To mention only One Inſtance: they 

retended, that great Caution ought to be uled in tak- 
ing a Medicine under Taurus; becauſe, as the Bull 
chews his Cud, the Perſon would not be able to keep it 
in his Stomach : - Nay, the Influence of the Planets was 
extended to the Bowels of the Earth, where they were 
ſuppoſed to produce Metals. From hence it appears, 
that when Superſtition and Folly are once on Foot, 
there is no ſetting 'Bounds to their Progreſs. Gold (for- 
footh) muſt be the Production of the San; and the Con- 
formity, in Point of Colour, Brightneſs, and Value, 
was a ſenſible Proof of it: By the ſame Way of Rea- 
ſoning, the Moon produced all the Silver, to which it 
was related by Colour; Mars all the Iron, which ought 
to be the favourite Metal of the God of War; Venus 
preſided over Copper, which ſhe might well be ſuppoſed 


to produce, ſince it was found in Plenty in the Ifle of 


"Cyprus, which was ſuppoſed to be the Favourite Reſi- 
dence of this Goddeſs ; and, by the ſame fine Way of 
Reaſoning, the other Planets prefided over the other 
Metals: Ei Saturn was ſet over Mines of Lead; 
and Mercury, on Account of his Activity, had the Su- 
perintendency of Puickflver ; while it was the Province 
of Jupiter to preſide over Tin, the only Metal left him. 

Hence the Metals obtained the Names of the Planets; 
and from this Opinion, That each Planet engender'd 
its own peculiar Metal, they at length conceived an 
other Opinion; That, as one Planet was more powerful 


{called the climacterical Period of Hours, Days, or Vears) were 
thought extremely dangerous, and to have a ſurpriſing Effect, on 
private Perſons, the Fortune of Princes, and the Government of 
States. Thus the Mind of Man became diſtreſſed by imagigary 
Evils; and the Approach of theſe Moments, in themſelves as harm- 
leſs as the reſt of their Lives, has by the Strength of Imagination, 
brought on the moſt fatal EffeQs. 
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than another, the Metal produced by the Weakeft 
* was converted into another by the Influence of a 
© ſtronger Planet.” Lead (though a real Metal, and as 
perfect in its Kind as any of the reſt) was conſidered as 
only a half Metal, which through the languid In- 
fluences of old Saturn was left imperfect; and therefore, 
under the Aſpect of Jupiter, it was converted into Tin; 
under that of Venus, into Copper; and at laſt into Gz/d, 
under ſome particular Aſpects of the Sun. Hence too 
aroſe at laſt the extravagant Opinions of the Hlcthymiſis; 
who with wonderful Sagacity endeavoured to find out 
Means, for haſtening theſe Changes or Tranſmutations, 
which (as they conceived) the Planets performed too 
ſlowly: But at laſt the World was convinced, that the 
Art of the Alchymift was as ineffectual, as the Influences 
of the Planets ; which, in a long Succeſſion of Ages, 
'had never been known to change a Mine of Lead to that 
'of Tin or any other Metal. | 


I I, Of PRoD1GNEs. 


HOEVER reads the Roman Hiftorians (i), 

muſt be ſurpriſed at the Number of Prodigies, 
which are conſtantly recorded, and which frequently 
filled the People with the moſt dreadful Apprehenſions. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that ſome of them are altogether 
ſupernatural, and are only to be accounted for from the 
"Tenorance of the Vulgar, or the Inventions of corrupt 
-Priefls ; while the greater Part only conſiſt of ſome of 
the uncommon Productions of Nature, which Superſti- 
tion always attributes to a ſuperiour Cauſe, and repre- 
ſents as Prognoſtications of ſome impending Misfortunes. 
Of this Claſs may be reckoned the Appearance of two 
Suns, the Nights illuminated by Rays of Light, the 
Views of fighting Armies, Swords and Spears darting 
through the Air ; Showers of Milk, of Blood, of Stones, 
of Aſhes, or of Fire; and the Birth of Monſters, of 
2 or of Beaſts with two Heads, or of Infants 
* 


o had ſome Feature reſembling thoſe of the brute 
(1) Particularly Liry, Dimyſius of Halicarnaſſus, Pliny, and Va- 


trrius Maximus. 
yaa Creation : 
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Creation: Theſe were all dreadful Prodigies, Much 
filled the People with inexpreſſible Aſtoniſhment, and 
the whole Roman Empire with an extreme Perplexity ; 
and whatever unhappy Event followed upon-theſe, was 
ſure to be either cauſed or predicted by them : Yet no- 
thing is more eaſy, than to account for theſe Producti- 
ons, which have no Relation to any Events which may 
happen to follow them. 

The Appearance of 2vo Suns has frequently hap- 
pened in England, as well as in other Places, and is only 
cauſed by the Clouds being placed in ſuch a Situation, 
as to reflect the Image of that Luminary : Nocturnal 
Fires, inflamed Spears, fighting Armies, were no more 
than what we call the Aurora Borealis, northern Lights 
or inflamed Vapours floating in the Air: Shonvers of 
Stones, of Aſhes, or of Fire, were none other, than the 
Effects of the Eruptions of ſome Volcano at a conſider- 
able Diſtance : Showers of Milk were only cauſed by 
ſome Quality in the Air, condenſing and giving a whi- 
tiſh Colour to the Water; and thoſe of Blood are now 
well known to be only the red Spots left upon the 
Earth on Stones and the Leaves of Trees, by the But- 
terflies who hatch in hot or ſtormy Weather (2). 

IL. Of Macicx. 

M AGICK (the R Art of producing, by 

the Aſſiſtance of Words and Ceremonies, ſuch 
Events, as are above the Natural Power of Man) was 
of ſeveral Kinds; and chiefly conſiſted in inyoking 
Good and Benevolent, or Wicked and Miſchievous Spi- 
rits. The former, which was called Theurgtia, was 
adopted by the Wiſeſt of the Pagan World; who 
eſteemed this as much, as they deſpiſed the latter, 
which they call'd Goetia. Theurgia was by the Philo- 
ſophers accounted a divine Art, which only ſerved to 
raiſe the Mind to higher Perfection, and to exalt the 


Soul to a greater Degree of Purity; and they who by 
Means of” this Kind of Magick, were imagined to ar- 


(i) This has been fully proved by M. Reamur, in his Hiſtory of 
Inſecds. , 
M rive 
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rive at what was called Intuition, wherein they enjoyed 
an intimate Intercourſe with the Deity, were believed 
to be inveſted with their Powers; ſo that it was ima- 
gined, nothing was impoſſible for them to perform. 

All who made Profeſſion of this Kind of Magick af. 
pired to this State of Perfection. The Prieft, who was 
of this Order, was to be a Man of unblemiſh'd Morals, 
and all, who joined with him, were bound to a ſttict 
Purity of Life: they were to abſtain from Women, and 
from animal Food; and were forbidden to defile them- 
ſelves, by the Touch of a dead Body. Nothing was to 
be forgotten in their Rites and Ceremonies ; the leaſt 
Omiſſion, or the leaſt Miſtake, rendered all their Art 
ineffectual: ſo that this was a conſtant Excuſe, for their 
not 8 all that was required of them: though, 
as their ſole Employment (after having arrived to a 
certain Degree of Perfection, by Faſting, Prayer, and 
the other Methods of Purification) was the Study of 
univerſal Nature ; they might gain ſuch an Inſight into 
phyſical Cauſes, as might enable them to perform Ac- 
tions, which might very well fill the ignorant Vulgar with 
Amazement ; and it 1s hardly to be doubted, but this 
was all the Knowledge many of them ever aſpired after. 
In this Sort of Magick Hermes Triſmegiſtus and Zoroafter 
excelled : and indeed it gained great Reputation amongſt 
the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Perfians and Indians. 

In Times of Ignorance a Piece of Clock-work, or 
ſome curious Machine, was ſufficient to entitle the In- 
ventor to the Reputation of Works of Magick: and 
ſome have even aſſerted, that the Egypti apick, 
which has been rendered” ſo famous by the Writings 
of the Ancients, conſiſted only in Diſcoveries, drawn 
from the Mathematicks and natural Philoſophy, fince 
the Greek Philoſophers (who travell'd into Egypr to 
obtain a Knowledge of their Sciences) returned with 
only a Knowledge of Nature and Religion, and ſome 
rational Ideas of their ancient Symbols. But it can 
hardly be doubted, but that Magick in its groſſeſt and 
moſt ridiculous Senſe was practiſed in Eger, at leaft 
amongſt ſome of the Vulgar, long before Pythagoras or 


Empedecle; travelled into that Country, 
The 
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The Egyptians had been very early accuſtomed to 
vary the Signihcations of their Symbols, by adding to 
them ſeveral Plants, Ears of Corn, or Blades of Graſs, 
to expreſs the different Employments of Huſbandry : 
but, underſtanding no longer their Meaning, nor the 
Words which had been uſed on thoſe Occaſions, which 
were equally unintelligible, the Vulgar might miſtake 
theſe for ſo many Myſterious Practices obſerved by their 
Fathers ; and from hence they might conceive the Idea, 
that a Conjunction of Plants, even without being made 
uſe of as a Remedy, might be of Efhcacy to preſerve or 
procure Health. Of theſe (ſays the Abe le Pluche) 
„they made a Collection, and an Art, by which they 
« pretended to procure the Bleſſings, and provide againſt 
« the Evils of Life.” Men even attempted, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of theſe, to hurt their Enemies; and (indeed) 

e wledge of poiſonous or uſeful Simples might, 
on particular Occaſions, give ſufficient Weight to their 
empty Curſes of Invocations. But theſe Magick Incan- 
tations, ſo contrary to Humanity, were deteſted and pu- 
niſhed by almoſt all Nations, nor could they be tolerated 
in any. Pliny, after mentioning an Herb, the throwing 
of which into an Army (it was ſaid) was ſufficient to put 
it to the Rout, aſks, « Where was this Herb, when Rome 
vas ſo diſtreſs'd by the Cimbri and Teutones? Why did 
not the Perſians make uſe of it, when Lucullus cut 
© their Troops in Pieces?” But amongſt all the [ncanta- 
tions of Magick, the moſt folemn, as well as the moft 
frequent, was that of calling up the Spirits of the Dead: 
This indeed was the Quinteſſence of their Art, and the 
Reader cannot be diſpleaſed to find this Myſtery un- 
ravel'd. | 

An Affection for the Body of a Perſon, who in his 
Life-time was beloved, induced the firſt Natjons to inter 
the Dead in a decent Manner, and to add to this me- 
lancholy Inftance of their Eſteem thoſe Wiſhes, which 
had a particular Regard to their new State of Exiſtence; 
and the Place of Burial (conformable to the Cuſtom of 
Characterizing all beloved Places, or thoſe diftinguiſh'd 
by a memorable Event) was pointed out by a large 


Stone, or a Pillar raiſed upon it: Families and, when 
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the Concern was general, Multitudes repaired every 
Year to this Place ; where, upon this Stone, were made 
Libations of Wine, Oil, Honey and Flour ; and here 
they ſacrificed, having firſt made a Trench, in which 
they burnt the Entrails of the Victim, and into which 
the Libation and the Blood was made to flow ; but the 
Fleſh of the Victim they roaſted, and ate in common, 
diſcourſing on the Virtues of Him they came to lament. 
They began with thanking Gop for having given them 
Life, and providing their neceſſary Food ; and then 
praiſed Him for the good Examples they had been fa- 
voured with. From theſe melancholy Rites were ba- 
niſhed all Licentiouſneſs and Levity ; and, while other 
Cuſtoms chang'd, theſe continued the ſame. 

All other Feaſts were diſtinguiſhed by Names, ſuitable 
to the Ceremonies which attended them: "Theſe Fune- 
ral Meetings were ſimply call'd the Manes (that is) the 
Aſſembly: Thus the Mares and the Dead were Words 
that became ſynonymous. In theſe Meetings, they ima- 
gined, they renewed their Alliance with the Deceaſed ; 
who, they ſuppoſed, had till a Regard for the Con- 
cerns of their Country and Family; and who, as at- 
ſectionate Spirits, could do no leſs, than inform them 
of whatever was neceſſary for them to know : Thus 
the Funerals of the Dead were at laſt converted into Me- 
thods of Divination, and an innocent Inſtitution into 
one of the groſſeſt Pieces of Folly and Superſtition. But 
they did not ſtop here: they grew ſo extravagantly cre- 
dulous, as to believe, the Phantom drank the Libations 
which had been poured forth, while the Relations were 
teaſting on the reſt of the Sacrifice round the Pit; and 
hence became apprehenſive, the reſt of the Dead might 


promiſcuouſly throng about this Spot to get a Share in 
the Repaſt they were ſuppoſed to be ſo fond of, and 


leave — for the dear Spirit for whom the Feaſt 
was intended: they made (therefore) two Pits or 
Ditches; into one of which they put Wine, Honey, 


Water and Flour, to employ the generality of the Dead; 


and in the other they poured the Blood of the Victim; 
then, fitting down on the Brink of it, they drew their 
Swords, to keep off the Crowd of Dead who had no 

| > Concer 
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Concern in their Affairs; while they called Him by 
Name,* whom they had a Mind to chear and conſult, 
and deſired him to draw near (1). 
The Queſtions made by the Living were very intelli- 
ible ; but the An/wwers of the Dead, being delivered in 
— were not ſo eaſily underſtood, and therefore the 
Prieſis and Magiq ans made it their Buſineſs to explain 
them: They retired into deep Caves, where the Dark- 
neſs and Silence reſembled the State of Death; there 
* they faſted, and lay upon the Skins of the Beaſts they 
had ſacrificed, and then gave for Anſwer the Dream 
which moſt affected them; or they opened certain 
Books appointed for this Purpoſe, and gave for Anſwer 
the firſt Sentence that offered: at other Times the 
Prieft, or any Perſon who came to conſult, took Care at 
his going out of the Cave, to liſten to the firſt Words he 
ſhould hear, which were to be his Anſwer ; and, though 
they had no relation to the Buſineſs in Hand, they were 
turned ſo many Ways, and their Senſe ſo violently 
wreſted, that they made them fignity almoſt any Thing 
they pleaſed: at other Times they had recourſe to a 
Number of Tickets, on which were ſome Words or 
Verſes, and theſe being thrown into an Urn, the firſt 
that was taken out was delivered to the Family, for 
the Anſwer. 


IV. Of Aucvuxry. 


i bby E ſuperftitious Fondneſs of Mankind, for ſearching 
into Futurity, has given Riſe to a vaſt Variety of 
Follies, all equally weak and extravagant. The Romans, 
in particular, found out almoſt innumerable Ways of 
Divination ; all Nature had a Voice, and the moſt ſenſe- 
leſs Beings and molt trifling Accidents became Pre/ages 
of future Events and foretold Things to come. This 
introduced Ceremonies, founded on a miſtaken Know- 


(1): Hemer gives the ſame Account of theſe Ceremonies, where 
he iatroduces Ulyſſes raiſing the Soul of Trrefiasz and the ſame ; 
Uſages are found in the Poem of Sint Italicus: and to theſe Cere- 
monies the Scriptures frequently allude, when the 1ſraelites are for- 
bidden to aſſemble upon h1gb P aces. 
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ledge of Antiquity; which were the moſt childiſh and 
ridiculous, and which yet were performed with an Air 
of Solemnity. The Perſons, appointed to unravel the 
Decrees of Heaven, were thoſe of the moſt reſpectable 
Characters and the higheſt Stations, who received great 
Honour from the Privilege of exerciſing this Office. 
Cicero, ho was perfectly ſenſible of the Folly of theſe 
Practices, relates a Saying of Cato; who declared, that 
* one of the moſt ſurpriſing Things to Him was, how 
* one Soothſayer could look another in the Face without lauęb- 
ing. and indeed that Prieſt muſt have a ſurpriſing 
Command of himſelf, who could avoid ſmiling when 
he ſaw his Collegues, walking with a grave and ſtately 
Air, and holding up the augural Staff, to determine the 
Limits beyond which every Thing ceaſed to be Pro- 
Phetical. 

It has already been obſerved, that Birds, on account 
of their Swiftneſs in flying, were conſidered by the 
Egyptians as the Symbols of the Winds ; and that Figures 
of particular Species of Fow| were ſet up to denote the 
Time, when the near Approach of a periodical Wind 

Was expected. From hence, before they undertook any 
Thing of Conſequence, as Sowing, Planting, or put- 
ting out to Sea, it was uſual for them to ſay (2), Let us 
conſult the Birds, meaning the Signs fixed up to or 
them the neceſſary Informations they then ſtood in Need 
of: by theſe they knew how to regulate their Conduct; 
and it frequently happened, that, when this Precaution 
was omitted, they had reaſon to reproach themſelves for 
their Neglect. Hence Mankind (miſtaking their Mean- 
ing, and retaining the Phraſe, Let us conſult the Birds ; 
and, perhaps, hearing old Stories repeated of the Ad- 
vantages ſuch and ſuch Perſons had received by con- 
ſulting them in a critical Moment, when the Periodical 
Wind would have ruined their Affairs) began to con- 
ceive an Opinion, That the Fowl, which ſkim 
through the Air, were ſo many eee ae ſent from 
_ © the Gods, to inform them of future Events, and to 

warn them againſt any Diſaſterous Undertaking :* on 


(2) Le Pluche's Hiſt. of the Heavens, Vol. I. p. 241. 
this 
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this account they took Notice of their Flight, and from 
their different Manner of Flying prognoſticated good or 
bad Omens: the Birds were inſtantly grown wonde- 
rous wiſe; and an Owl, which. hates the Light, 
could not paſs by the Window of a ſick Perſon in - 
the Night, where he was offended by the Light of a 
Lamp or a Candle, but his Hooting muſt be conſidered 
as prophecying, that the Life of the poor Man was 
nearly at an End. | 
The Place, where theſe Auguries were taken amongſt 
the Remans, was commonly upon an Eminence : they 
were prohibited after the Month of Augu/t, becauſe that 
was the Lime for the moulting of Birds; nor were they 
permitted on the Wane of the Moon, nor at any Time 
in the Afternoon, or when the Air was the leaſt di- 

ſturbed by Winds or Clouds. When all the 8 
Ceremonies were performed, the Augur cloathed in h 
Robe, and holding his augural Staff in his Right- Hand, 
ſat down at the Door of his Tent, looked round him, 
and marked out the Diviſions of the Heavens with his 
Staff; then drew a Line from Eaſt to Weſt, and ano- 

ther from North to South; and then offered up his Sa- 
crifice,, with a ſhort Prayer, the Form of which may be 
ſufficiently ſeen, in that offered to Jupiter at the Election 
of Numa Pompilius ; which was as follows: „O Father 
Jupiter J. if it be thy Will, that this Numa Pompilius, 
„on whoſe Head I have laid my Hand, ſhould te 
King of Rome; grant, that there be clear and uner- 
« ring Signs, within the Bounds J have deſcribed.” 
The Prayer being thus ended, the Prieft turned to the 
Right and Left, and to whatever Point the Birds di- 
rected their Flight, in order to determine from thence, 
whether the God approved or rejected the Choice. 

The Veneration, which the Romans entertained for; 
this Ceremonial of their Religion, made them attend 
the Reſult of the Avgury with the moſt profound 
Silence; and the Affair was no ſooner determined, than 
the Augur reported his Deciſion by ſaying, The Birds | 
approve, or The Birds diſapprove it : However, not- 
withſtanding the Augury might be favourable, the En- 
terprize was ſometimes deferred, till they fancied it 
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confirmed by a new Sign. But, of all the Signs which 
happened in the Air, the moſt infallible was that ot 
Thunder and Lightening ; eſpecially, if it happened to be 
fair Weather: On the Right, it was a Bad Omen; 
but on the Left, a Good Omen ; becauſe, according 
to Donatus, all Appearances on that Side were ſuppoſed 
to proceed from the Right Hand of the Gods. 

Let us now take a View of the ſacred Chickens. An 
Examination into the Manner of their taking the Corn 
that was offered them, was the moſt common Method 
of taking the Augury; and indeed the Romans had ſuch 
Faith in the Myſteries contained in their Manner of 
Feeding, that they hardly ever undertook any impor- 
tant Attair without firſt conſulting them. Generals ſent 
for them to the Field, and conſulted them before they 
ventured to engage the Enemy ; and, if the Omen was 
unfavourable, they immediately deſiſted from their 
Enterprize. The ſacred Chickens were kept in a Coop 
or Penn, and entruſted to the Care of a Perſon, from 
his Office, called Pullarius. The Augur, after having 
commanded Silence, ordered the Penn to be opened, 
and threw upon the Ground a handful of Corn : If the 
Chickens inſtantly leaped aut of the Penn, and pecked 
up the Corn with ſuch Eagerneſs, as to let ſome of it 
fall from their Beaks ; the Augury was called Tripudium 
or Tripudium Soliſtimum from its ſtriking the Earth, and 
was eſteemed a moſt auſpicious Omen ; but if they did 
not immediately run to the Corn, if they flew away, 
if they walked by it without minding it, or it they 
ſcattered it abroad with their Wings, it portended 
Danger and ill Sueceſs: Thus the Fate of the greateſt 
Undertakings, and even the Fall of Cities and King- 
doms, was thought to depend on the Appetite of a 
few Chickens. 

Obſervations were alſo taken from the Chattering, 
2 or Hooting of Crows, Pies, Owls, Oc. and 
from the Running of Beaſts, as Heifers, Aſſes, Rams, 
Hares, Wolves, Foxes, Weeſels, and Mice, when 
they appeared in uncommon Places, or croſſed the 
Way, or run to the Right or Left, fc. They alſo 


pretended to draw a good or bad Omen, from the moſt 
common 
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common and trifling Actions or Occurrences of Life ; 
as Sneezing, Stumbling, Starting, the Numbnels of the 
little Finger, the Tingling of the Ear, the Spilliag of 
Salt upon the Table or Wine upon one's Cloaths, the 
accidental Meeting a Bitch with Whelp, c. It was 
alſo the Buſineſs of the Augurs, to interpret Dreams, 
Oracles, and Prodigies. 

The College of Augurs, as firſt inſtituted at Rome 
by Romulus, was only compoſed of three Perſons, taken 
from the three Tribes, into which all the Inhabitants of 
the City were divided; but ſeveral others were after- 
wards added; and at laſt according: to -a Regulation of 
Scylla, this College conſiſted of fifteen Perſons, all of 
the firſt Diſtinction, the eldeſt of whom was called the 
Maſter of the College. * It was a Prieſthood for Life, 
«© of a Character indelible, which no Crime or For- 
« feiture could efface; it was neceſſary, that every 
Candidate ſhould be nominated to the People by two 
« Augurs, who gave upon Oath a ſolemn Teſtimony 
of his Dignity and Fitneſs for that Office (3).” The 
greateſt Precautions were indeed taken in this Election; 
for, as they were inveſted with ſuch extraordinary 
Privileges, none were qualifed but Perſons, who were 
of. a blameleſs Life and free from all perfonal Defects: 
the Senate could aſſemble in no Place, but what 7% 
had conſecrated : They frequently occaſioned the dit- 
placing of Magiſtrates, and the deferring of public 
Aſſemblies. ** But the Senate, at laſt, conſidering that 
© ſuch an unlimited Power was capable of authoriſin 
©« a Number of Abuſes, decreed, that they fhould not 
have it in their Power to adjourn any Aſſembly that 
„had been legally convened (4).” 

Nothing can be more aſtoniſhing, than to find ſo 
wiſe a People as the Romans, addicted to ſuch Childiſn 
Fooleries. Scipio, Auguſtus, and many others, have, 
without any fatal Conſequence, deſpiſed the Chickens 
and the other Arts of Divination : but, when the Ge- 
nerals miſcarried in any Enterprize, the People laid the 


(3) Middleten's Life of Cicero. 
(4) Bamer's Mythology, Vol. I. p. 400. WY 
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whole Blame on the Heedlefineſs, with which the 
Chickens had been conſulted ; and, if he had entirely 
neglected to conſult them, all the Blame was thrown 
upon him, for having preferred his own Forecaſt to that 
of the Fowls; for thoſe, who made theſe Kinds of 
Predictions a Subject of Raillery, were accounted impi- 
ous and profane. Thus they conſtrued, as a Puniſh- 
ment from the Gods, the Defeat of Claudius Pulcher ; 
who, when the ſacred Chickens refuſed to eat what 
was ſet before them, ordered them to be thrown into 
the Sea; ſaying, If they vil! not eat, they ſhall drink. 


IT. Of the A useicks. 


N the moſt early Ages of the World, a Senſe of 

Piety and a Regard to Decency had introduced a 
Cuſtom, of never facrificing to him, who gave them 
all their Bleſhngs, any Victims but the ſoundeſt and the 
moſt fat and beautiful; and they were examined with 
the cloſeſt and moſt exact Attention, that none might 
be offered but the moſt perfect. This Ceremonial 
doubtleſs ſprang, at firſt, from Gratitude and ſome na- 


tural Ideas of Fitneſs and Propriety ; but at laſt de- 


.generated into trifling Niceties and ſuperſtitious Cere- 
monies, which they conceived to be of the utmoſt Im- 
portance, and to be even commanded by the Deity : 
and, it having been once imagined, that nothing was 
to be expected from the God: when the Victim was 
imperfect; the Idea of Perfection was united with 
Abundance of trivial Circumſtances; one Deity was 
fond of white Victims, others of black, and others of 
red. The Entrails were examined with peculiar Care; 
and the whole Ceremony was imagined to be entirely 
uſeleſs, if the leaſt Defect was diſcovered: but, on the 


other Hand, if the Whole was without Blemiſh, their 


Duties were fulfill d; and, under an Aſſurance that 

they had engaged the Gods to be on their Side, they 

engaged in War, and in the moſt hazardous Undertak- 

4ngs, with ſuch a Confidence of Succeſs, as had the 

greateſt tendency to procure it. 

Ihe Idea of the Neceſſity of this Perfection naturally 
re” | incieatcd 
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increaſed, as ſoon as it was believed to be an infallible 
Means of ſatisfying the Gods and procuring their Af- 
ſiſtance and Protection; and this introduced their call- 
ing in the Aſliſtance of thoſe, who ſhould aid the Prieſt 
in his Office, and make it their Buſineſs to ſtudy all the 
Rules neceſſaty to obſerved, to avoid the ill Conſe- 
quences that might attend the ſlighteſt Miſtake : "Theſe 
introduced all the Obſervances which followed: the 
Rules were obſerved merely for the ſake of the Pre- 
diction they were to draw from them; they had no 
longer any Connection with the pious Motives, which 
had firſt inſtituted them; and it became their grand 
Principle, that the Perfection or Defects of the outward 
and inward Parts was a Mark of the Confent or Dit- 
approbation of the Gods: all the Motions of the 
Victim, led to the Altar, became ſo many Prophecies : 
if he advanced with an eaſy Air, in a ſtraight Line, 
and without offering Reſiſtance ; if he made no ex- 
traoftinary Bellowing, when he received the Blow; 
if he did not get looſe from the Perſon, who led him 
to the Slaughter; it was a Prognoſtick of an eaſy and 
flowing Succeſs. The Victim was knock'd down : but, 
before its Belly was ripp'd open, one of the Lobes of 
the Liver was allotted to thoſe who ofter'd the Sacrifice, 
and the other to the Enemies of the State: That, 
which was neither blemiſhed nor withered, of a bright 
red, and neither larger nor ſmaller than it ought to "J 
prognoſticated great Proſperity to thoſe for whom it 
was ſet apart; that, which was livid, ſmall, or cor- 
rupted, preſaged the moſt fatal Miſchiets. The next 
[Thing to be conſidered was the Heart, which was alſo 
examined with the utmoſt Care; as were the Spleen, 
the Gall, and the Lungs: and, if any of theſe were let 
fall; if they ſmelt rank, or were bloated, livid, or 

wither'd ; it preſaged Misfortunes “. 
| After 


Lucas has elegantly deſcribed almoſt all theſe ImperfeRiors, 
as meeting in one Victim. 
The Liver wet with putrid Streams he ſpied, 
And Veins that threaten'd en the hoſtile Sides © 
Part of the beaving Lungs cannot be found 
And thinner Films the ſever d Entra;ls bound: Xt 
. 4 
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After they had finiſh'd their Examination of the Fn- 
trails, the Fire was kindled ; and from this alſo they 
drew ſeveral Preſages: if the Flame was clear, if it 
mounted up without dividing, and went not out till the 
Victim was entirely conſumed ; this was deemed a 
Proof, that the Sacrifice was accepted : but, if they 
found it difficult to kindle the Fire, if the Flame divid- 
ed, if it plaid around inſtead of taking hold of the 
Victim, if it burnt ill or went out, it was a bad Omen. 

At Rome the Aruſpices were always choſen from the 
beſt Families; and, as their Employment was of the 
ſame Nature with that of the Augurs, they were as 
much honoured. It was a very common Thing, in- 
deed, to ſee their Predictions verified by the Event, 
eſpecially in their Wars: nor is this at all wonderful: 
the Prediction never lull'd them into Security, or pre- 
vented their taking every neceſſary Precaution; but on 
the contrary, the Aſſurance of Victory inſpired that In- 
trepidity and high Courage, which in the common Sol- 
diers was the principal Thing neceſſary to the Attain- 
ment of it. But after the Appearance of a complete 
Favour from the Gods they had addreſs'd, if their Af- 
fairs happened to miſcarry, the Blame was laid on ſome 
other Deity : Juno or Minerva had been neglected :— 
They ſacrificed to theſe, recovered their Spirits, and be- 
haved with greater Precaution. However, the Buſineſs 
of the Aruſpices was not reſtrained to the Altars and Sa- 
crifices, they had an equal Right to explain all other 
Portents; and 4 Senate frequently conſulted them, 
on the moſt extraordinary Prodigies. 

The College of the Aruſpices (5), as well as thoſe 
of the other religious Orders, had their particular 


No uſual Motion flirs the panting Heart; 
The chinky Veſſeli auxe in eq'ry Part: 
, The Cawl, where wwrapt the cloſe Inteſtines lie, 
Betrays its dark Receſſes to the Eye: 
One Prodigy ſuperiar threaten'd 2 
The never Failing Harbinger of Il; 
Lo! by the fibrous Liver i ring Head, 
A ſecond Rival Prominence it ſpread. 
Row RG Lucaa. 


(5) Kennett's Rom. Antiq Lib. II. c. 4. — : 
„ Regilters 
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« Regiſters and Records; ſuch, as the Memorials of 
Thunder and Lightnings, the (6) Tuſcan Hiſtories, 
Foc.” , 


VI Of OracLes. 


Ti is very evident, that, whatever were the politic 
Reaſons which induced the wiſeſt Nations to conti- 
nue and encourage the above Superſtitions, though little 
regarded by ſome of the moſt learned and ſenſible Men 
among them; yet they all originally aroſe, from the 
Imperfection of human Nature; from the Diſſatisfaction 
a Man frequently finds in the Enjoyment of the preſent 
Moment, and the Eagerneſs with which his:Hopes and 
Fears ſtretch forwards into Futurity; and from a Poſſi- 
bility of regulating his Conduct, by knowing what 
would be the Reſult of particular Actions; added to 
that Curiofity and inquiſitive Diſpoſition, which ad- 
heres to the Minds of the greateſt Part of Mankind: 
this Weakneſs paved the Way for the ridiculous Extra- 
vagancies of Aſtrology and Magick, the innumerable 
little Obſervances ranked under the Ideas of Prodigies 
and of good and ill Omens, all the Whimſies of the 
Augurs and Aruſpices, and all the Deluſions of the 
Oracles. 

Thus Mankind, by endeavouring to become ſome- 
thing more than Men, have in all Ages rendered them- 
felves unhappy, ſubject to groundleſs Fears and endleſs 
Inquietudes. The Anowledge of Futurity was wiſely 


(6) Romulus, who founded the Inftitution of the Aruſpicer, bor- 
row'd it from the Tuſcans, to whom the Senate afterwards ſer t 
Twelve of the Sons of the principal Nobility, to be inſtruQted in 
theſe Myſteries, and the other Ceremonies of their Religion. The 
Origin of this Art, amongſt the People of Taſcanyz is related by 
Cicero in the following Manner: A Peaſant, ſays he, ploughing 
in the Field, his Plowſhare running pretty deep in the Earth, 
turned up a Clod, from whence ſprang a Child, who taught Him 
and the other Tuſcant the Art of Divination.” See Cicero de 
Div. L. 2. This Fable undoubtedly means no more, than that this 
Child, ſaid to ſpring from a Clod of Earth, was a Youth of a ve 
mean and obſcure Birth, and that from him the T»ſcans learned this 
Method of Divination : But it is not known, whether he was the 
Author of it, or learned it of the Greeks or other Nations. 


concealed 
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concealed from Mortals : This is a Truth the Heathens 
themſelves could not but confeſs ; and Cicero, though a 
Roman, though an Augur, gives us his Sentiments on this 
Subject with an affecting Elegance of Expreſſion, which 
ſhews, that he ſpoke the naked Sentiments of his Heart, 
„In what a deep Melancholy (ſays He) muſt Prian 
have ſpent the Remainder of his Days, had he been 
“ ſenſible of the unhappy Fate that awaited him? 
« Would the three Conſulſhips, the three Triumphs of 
« Pompey, have given him the ſmalleſt Beam of Joy ; had 
« He been able to foreſee, what even We cannot men- 
« tion without Tears; that on a fatal Day, after the Los 
« of a Battle and the total Defeat of his Army, he 
« ſhould fall in the Deſarts of Z2ypr ? And oh! What 
« would Cæſar have thought, it he too had been ſen- 
« fible, that in the midſt of that very Senate, which 
he had compoſed of his Friends and his Creatures, 
„he ſhould be ſtabbed, near the Statue of Pompey, and 
in the Sight of his Guards; and that his Body would 
„ be abandoned, and not a Man dare to aſſiſt him? 
« Tt is ſurely then much better, to be ignorant of the 
« Evils of Futurity, than to know them.” 

The Egyptians, one of the moſt inquifitive Nations 
.on Earth, were probably verſed in moit of the above 
Methods of Divination, at the Time Meſes led the 
Iſraelites into the Wilderneſs. They had frequently 
heard him talk of conſulting his God; they had ſeen 
him go out, for this Purpoſe; and at his Return, had 
heard him predict Things, which were ſpeedily to 
come to paſs, and the Event always anſwered to what 
he had foretold : They were territed by miraculous 
Events; which, as they were above the Power of Man 
to perform, - they probably confidered only as ſome 
Phenomena in Nature or in Providence ; which, by 
his Knowledge in Aſtrology or ſome of the other Arts 
of Divination, he was enabled to foreſee ; and: which 
he was willing to impoſe upon them, as a Proof of his 
acting under the Authority and Influence of Heaven: 
Filled with theſe Ideas, no ſooner was the Effect of one 
Prediction over, than they relapſed into Scepticiſm and 
a fond Security; but at laſt, wearied out by their Sut- 
| ferings, 
« 
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ferings, and in ſome meaſure convinced in Spite of 
themſelves, they relinquiſhed the Advantage they 
reaped from the Slavery of the Hraelites, and gave 
them Permiſſion to retire out of the Country: but find- 
ing, that they had eſcaped the Power of a formidable 
Army, and had miraculouſly croſs'd the Red Sea in 
Safety, while the King and all his Forces were drowned ; 
they were probably conquer'd by the Strength of the 
Conviction, and convinced that the whole was miracu- 
lous, and that God really condeſcended to foretel 
Things to come; and that, had their Prieſts conſulted 
him in the ſame Manner Mz/es had done, all the Evils 
which had fallen upon them might have been prevent- 
ed: The Prieſts were (doubtleſs) reproached then for 
their Negligence ; and, to fatisfy the Defires of the 
People, might have been obliged to conſult their Gods 
upon the Mountaine, their uſual Places of Worſhip, 
and to ſupport their Credit with the People by pre- 
tended Revelations. It is not improbable, that this 
might be the firſt Rife of Oracles; as the moving Tem- 
ple or 'Tabernacle of the /rae/ites, in which God was 
conſulted, might ſpread the Opinion of Oracles amongſt 
the Neighbouring Nations, and give the firſt Intimation 
of building a Temple. The Prieſts and Magi, utterly 
unacquainted with the Methods and Ceremonials ne- 
ceſſary to obtain an Anſwer to their Petitions, had re- 


courſe to ſeveral Methods; which ſerved at once to 


amuſe the People, to inſpire them with the Idea of 
their extraordinrry Penetration, and to give the Air of 
Science to the Art of interpreting the Will of the Gods; 
which they almoſt always took Care to expreſs in ſuch 
ambiguous Terms, as to prevent any Diſhonour falling 
upon their Order, by a Contrariety between the Event 
and the Prediction. | | 

Of all the Nations upon Earth, Greece was the moſt 


famous for Oracles ; and ſome of their wiſeſt Men have. 


endeavoured, to vindicate them upon ſolid Principles 
and refined Reaſonings. Aenophon expatiates on the 


Neceſſity of conſulting the Gods by Augurs and Oracles: 


He repreſents Man, as naturally ignorant of what is 
advantageous or deſtructive to himſelf, and fo far ys 
| eing 
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being able to penetrate. into the Future, that the Preſent 
itſelf eſcapes him; that his Deſigns may be fruſtrated 
by the lighteſt Objects: that the Deity alone, to 
© whom all Ages are preſent, can impart to him the 
« infallible Knowledge of Futurity, that no other Be- 
ing can give Succeſs to his Enterprizes; and that it 
* fich reaſonable to believe, that he will guide and 
protect thoſe, who adore him with a pure Affection, 
* who call upon him, and conſult him with a fincere 
and humble Reſignation.” How ſurpriſing is it, that 
ſuch refined and noble Principles ſhould be brought to 
defend the moſt puerile and abſurd Opinions! For, what 
Arguments can vindicate their preſuming, to interro- 
gate the moſt high, and oblige him to give Anſwers 
concerning every idle Imagination and unjuſt Enter- 
rize. 
: Oracles were thought by the Greeks, to proceed in a 
more immediate Manner from God, than the oiker 
Arts of Divination ; and, on this Account, ſcarce any 
Peace was concluded, any War engaged in, any new 
Laws enacted, or any new Form of Government inſtt- 
tuted, without conſulting Oracles : and therefore Minos, 
to. give his Laws a proper Weight with the People, 
ve them the Veneration of a divine Sanction, and 
e to have received from Jupiter, Iuſtructions for 
is new Model of Government, Lycargus too made 
frequent Viſits to the Delphian Oracle: that the People 
might entertain a Belief, of his receiving from Apollo 
the Platform, which he afterwards communicated to 
the Spartans, Theſe pious Frauds were an effectual 
Means of eftabliſhing the Authority of Laws, and en- 
Fact the People to a Compliance with the Will of the 
w-giver : Perſons, ſuppoſed to be thus inſpired, were 
frequently thought worthy of the higheſt 'Truft, fo that 
they were ſometimes advanced to regal Power, from a 
Perſuaſion, ** That, as they were admitted to the 
1% Counſels of the Gods, they were beſt able to provide 
„ for the Safety and Welfare of Man (1).” This high 
Veneration for the Prieſts of the Oracles, being the 
ſtrongeſt Confirmation, that their Credit was thorough- 


(3) Patter's Antiquities of Greece, Vol. I. p. 263, by 
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ly eſtabliſhed ; they ſuffered none to conſult the Gods, 
but thoſe who brought Sacrifices and rich Preſents to 
them ; by which means Few, beſides the Great, were 
ever admitted: This Proceeding ſerved at once to en- 
rich the Prieſts, and to raiſe the Character of the Ora- 
cles amongſt the Populace ; who are always apt to deſ- 
piſe, what they are too familiarly acquainted with : 
Nor were the Rich, or even the greateſt Prince admit- 
ted, except at thoſe particular Times, when the God 
was ſaid to be in a Diſpoſition to be conſalted. 

One of the moſt ancient Oracles, of which we have 
received any particular Account, was that of Jupiter at 
Dodona, a City ſaid to be built by Deucalion after that 
famous Deluge, which bears his Name, and which de- 
ſtroy d the greateſt Part of Greece : It was ſituated in 
Epirus, and here was built the firſt Temple ever ſeen in 
Greece According to Herodotus, both this and the Ora- 
cle of Jupiter Ammon had the ſame Original, and both 
owed their Inſtitution to the Egyptians. The Riſe of 
this Oracle is indeed wrapped up in Fable. Two Pi- 
« geons (lay they) flying from Thebes in Egypt, one of 
them ſettled in Lybia, and the other flew as far as the 
« Foreſt of Dodona, a Province in Epirus; where ſit- 
ting in an Oak, ſhe inform'd the Inhabitants of the 
Country, that it was the Wilt of Jupiter, an Oracle 
* ſhould be founded in that Place.” Herodotus gives 
two Accounts of the Riſe of this Oracle ; one of which 
clears up the Myſtery of this Fable : He tells us, © that 
he was informed by the Prieſts of Jupiter, at Thebes in 
Egypt, that ſome Phænician Merchants carried off two 
Prieſteſſes of Thebes ; and, that one was carried into 
© Greece, the other into Lybia that She, who was 
carried into Greece, took up her Reſidence in the Fo- 
© reſt of Dodona, and there, at the Foot of an Oak, e- 
* rected a ſmall Chapel in Honour of Jupiter, whoſe 
* Prieſteſs ſhe had been at Thebes (2). We learn from 
Servius (3), that the Will of Heaven was here explain. 


La 


(2) The Abbe S2/lier takes this Fable to be built upon the double - 


Meaning of the Word weazai, which in Attica and ſeveral other 

Parts of Greece ſignified Pigeons, while in the Dialect of Epirus it 

meant old Women. See Mem. Acad. Belles Lettres, Vol. 8. p. 35+ 
(3) Servias in 3. An. V. 466. 4 


= rl. 


ed by an old Woman ; who pretended to find a Mean- 
ing in the Murmurs of a Brook which flowed from the 
Foot of the Oak. After this, another Method was ta- 
ken, attended with more Formalities : Brazen Kettles 
were ſuſpended in the Air, with a Statue of the ſame 
Metal, with a Whip in his Hand (4) : this Figure, when 
moved by the Wind, ſtruck againſt the Kettle next it; 
which cauſing all the other Kettles allo to itrike againſt 
each other, raiſed a clattering Din, which continucd for 
ſome Time; and from theſe Sounds ſhe formed her 
Predictions. Both theſe Ways were equally abſurd : for, 
as in each the Anſwer depended ſolely on the Invention 
.of the Prieſteſs, She alone was the Oracle. Suidas in- 
forms us, that the Anſwer was given by an Oak in this 
Foreſt (5): and, as it was generally believed to proceed 
from the Trunk, it is caſy to conceive how this was 
perform'd ; for the Prieſteſs had nothing more to do, 
than to hide herſelf in the hollow of an old Oak, and 
thence give the pretended Senſe of the Oracle ; which 
ſhe might the more eaſily do, as the Diſtance the Sup- 
pliant was obliged to keep was an effectual Means of 
preventing the Diſcovery of the Cheat, There is one 
remarkable Circumſtance, relating to this Oracle, yet 
remaining; and that is, that, while all the other Nati- 
ons received their Anſwer from a Woman, the Bæoli- 
ans alone received it from a Man; and the Reaſon, gi- 
ven for it, is as follows: During the laſt War between 
the Thraciqns and Beotians, the latter ſent Deputies to 
© conſult this Oracle of Dodona ; where the Prieſteſs 
gave them this Anſwer, of which ſhe doubtleſs did not 
_ © forelee the Conſequence ; If ye would meet with Suc- 
* ceſs, ye muſt be guilty of ſome impious Action. The 
* Deputies, ſurpriz'd (no Doubt, and perhaps exaſperated 
« too,) imagining the Prieſteſs prevaricated with them to 
« pleaſe the Pelaſgi, from whom the was deſcended, 
and who were in a ſtrict Alliance with the Thractans) 


< relolved to fulfil the Decree of the Oracle; and, ſeiz- 
(4) As this was evidently a Figure of Ofiris, which was on par- 
ticular Occaſions repreſented with x Whip in his Hand; it is an ad- 
ditional Proof, that this Oracle was derived from Er yft. 
(5) From hence came the Origin of the Fable; that the Maſt of 
the Ship Arge, which was cut in this Foreſt, gave Oracles to the 
Ar gonauts, Banier, Vol. 2. p. 332, 


ing 
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ing the Prieſteſs, burnt her alive; alledging, that 
this Action was juſtifiable in whatever Light it was 
conſider d: that, if ſhe intended to deceive them, it 
was fit ſhe ſhould be puniſhed for the Deceit; or, if 
ſhe were ſincere, they had only literally fulfilled the 
Senſe of the Oracle, "The two remaining Prieſteſſes 
(for, according to Strabo, the Oracle at that Time 
had uſually Three) highly exaſperated at this Cruelty, 
cauſed them to be ſeized ; and as They were to be 
their Judges, the Deputies pleaded the Illegality of 
their being tried by Women: The Juſtice of this 
Plea was admitted by the People, who allowed two 
Priefts to try them in Conjunction with the Prieſteſſes; 
on which, being acquitted by the former, and con- 
demned by the latter, the Votes being equal they 
were releaſed, For this Reaſon the Beotians for the 
future, received their Anſwers from the Prieſts.” 

The Oracle of Jupiter Ammon in Lybia, we have 
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alreauy ſaid, was derived from Egypr, and is of che 


ſame Antiquity of the former of Dadena; and, though 
ſurrounded by a large Tract of burning Sands, was ex- 
tremely famous. This Oracle gave Anſwers, not 
by Words, but by a Sign. . Jupiter's Statue was car- 
ried about, in a gilded Barge, on the Shoulders of his 
Priefts'; who moved, whitherſoever they pretended the 
Impulſe of the God directed them: The Statue was 
adorned with precious Stones, and the Barge with ma- 
ny ſilver Goblets hanging on either Side; and theſe 
Proceſſions were accompanied with a Troop of Matrons 


and Virgins, finging Hymns in Honour of Jupiter. 


Theſe Prieſts refuſed the Bribes offered them by Ly/an- 
der, who wanted their Aſſiſtance to change the Succeſ- 
ſion to the Throne of Saria However, they were not 
ſo ſcrupulous, when 4lexander (either to gratify his Va- 
nity, or to ſcreen the Reputation of his Mother) took 
that painful March through the Deſarts of Lybia, to ob- 
tain the Honour of being called the Son of Jupiter; for 
a Prieſt ſtood ready to receive him, and ſaluted him 
with the Title of Son of the King of Gods. 


The Oracle of Apollo at Delpbos was one of the moſt 


famous in all Antiquity. This City ſtood upon a De- 
| clivity 
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clivity, about the Middle of Mount Parnaſſus ; it wa: 


built on a ſmall Extent of even Ground, and ſurround- 
ed with Precipices, which fortified it without the Help 
of Art (6). Diodorus Siculus relates (7) a Tradition of 
a very whimſical Nature, which was ſaid to give Riſe 
to this Oracle. There was a Hole in one of the Val. 
* leys at the Foot of Parnaſſus, the Mouth of which 
Vas very ſtrait : ſome Goats which were feeding at no 
« great Diftance, upon coming near it, began to ſkip 
© and friſk about in ſuch a Manner ; that the Goat-herd, 
being ſtruck with Surprize, came up to the Place, and 


C _ over it was ſeiz'd with ſuch an Enthuſiaſtic 
e 


Impulſe or temporary Madneſs, as prompted him to 


© utter ſome 1 nr Expreſſions, which paſs'd for 


« Prophecies : The Report of this Extraordinary Event 
drew thither the Neighbouring People; who, on ap- 
« proaching the Hole, were ſeiz d with the fame Trani- 
ports; after which aſtoniſhing Prodigy, the Cavity 


was no longer approach'd without Reverence : Ihe 
Exhalation was concluded to have ſomething Divine 
<« init; they imagined it proceeded from ſome friend- 


ly Deity, and from that Time beſtowed a particular 
* Worſhip on the Divinity of the Place; they regarded, 
* what was delivered in theſe Fits of Madneſs, as Pre- 
«- ditions; and afterwards built here the City and Tem- 


ple of Delphos. This Oracle, it was pretended, had 


been poſſeſs d by ſeveral ſucceſſive Deities, and at laſt 
by Apollo, who rais'd its Reputation to the greateſt 
Height. It was reſorted to by Perſons of all Stations; 


by which it obtained immenſe Riches, which expoſed 


it to be frequently plunder'd. At firſt it is faid the God 
indifferently inſpired all, who approach'd the Cavern; 
but, ſome having in this fit of Madneſs. thrown them- 
ſelves into the Gulf, they thought fit to chooſe a Prie/- 
teſs, and to ſet over the Hole a Tripos or three-legged 
Stool, whence She might without Danger catch the 
Exhalations ; and this Prieſteſs was calld Pythia, from 


the Serpent Python (lain by Apollo. For a long Lime 


none but Virgins poſſeſſed this Honour, till a young 
Theſſalian, called Echecrates, falling in Love with the 
Prieſteſs, who was zt that Time very beautiful, raviſl« 


(6) Strab. p. 177. (5) Lib. 14. pr. 427, 428. (8) Dis . 
er; 
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her; wherefore, to prevent any Abuſes of the like Kind 
for the future, the Citizens made a law prohibiting any 
Woman to be choſen who was not fifty Vas old. At 
firſt they had only one Prieſteſs, but afterwards they had 
two or three. The Oracles were not delivered every 
Day ; but the Sacrifices were repeated, till the God was 
pleaſed to deliver them ; which frequently happened 
only one Day in the Year: at all other Times the 
| Prieſteſs was forbidden to conſult the God, under Pain 
of Death: Alexander, coming hither in one of theſe 
Intervals, and after many 2 to engage the 
Prieſteſs to mount the Tripod (which were all to no 
Purpoſe, ſhe mentioning the Law which deterred her) 
rowing impatient at her Refuſal, drew her by Force 
Foc her Cell, and was leading her to the Sanctuary; 
when, upon her ſaying, My Son, thou art invincible, he 
cried out, that he was ſatisfied and needed no other 
* Anſwer.'— Nothing was wanting, to keep up the Air 
of Myſtery, in order to preſerve its Reputation and to 
rocure it Veneration: The neglecting the ſmalleſt 
Þundiilio was ſufficient to make them renew the Sacri- 
fices, which were to precede the Reſponſe of Apollo: 
The Prieſteſs herſelf was obliged to prepare for the 
Diſcharge of her Duty, by faſting three Days, bathing 
in the — of Caſtalia, drinking a certain Quan- 
tity of the Water, and chewing ſome Leaves of Laurel 
gathered near the Fountain: After theſe Preparations 
the Temple was made to ſhake, which paſs'd for the 
Signal given by Apollo to inform them of his Arrival 
and then the Prieſts led her into the Sanctuary, and 
placed her on the Tripod; where upon her being agi- 
tated by the divine. Vapour, her Hair ſtood an End, 
her Looks became wild, her Mouth began to foam, and 
a Fit of Trembling ſeized her whole Body: in this 
Condition ſhe ſeemed to ſtruggle to get looſe from the 
Prieſts, who pretended to hold her by Force; while 
her Shrieks and Howlings, which reſounded through 
the Temple, filled the deluded By-ſtanders with a Kind 

; of ſacred Horrour : at laft, being no longer able to reſiſt 
: the Impulſes of the God, ſhe ſubmitted, and at certain 
Intervals uttered ſome unconneQed Words; theſe were 


carefully 
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carefully picked up by the Prieſts, who put them in 
Connection, and gave them to the Poets, who were alſo 
—— to put them into a Kind of Verſe, which was 
requently ſtiff, unharmonious, and always obſcure ; 
this occaſioned that Piece of Raillery, that Apollo the 
Prince of the Muſes was the worſt of the Poets. One 
of the Prieſteſſes, who was called Phemonoe, is ſaid to 
have pronounced her Oracles in Verſe: in latter Limes 
they were contented, with delivering them in Proſe ; 
and this, in the Opinion of Plutarch, was one of the 
Reaſons of the Declenſion of this Oracle. 
 Trophonius (who, according to ſome Authors, was 
no more than a Robber; or, at moſt, a Hero) had in 
Bæotia, an Oracle which acquired great Reputation. 
Pauſanias, who had conſulted it and gone through al 
its Formalities, has given a very particular Deſcription 
of it; and from him we ſhall extra& a ſhort Hiſtory of 
this Oracle. (9) The ſacred Grove of Trophonius (lays 
* this Author) is at a ſmall Diſtance from Lebadleia, one 
of the fineſt Cities in Greece; and in this Grove is the 
Temple of Trophonius, with his Statue, the Workman- 
ſhip of Praxiteles. Thoſe who apply to this Oracle 
muſt perform certain Ceremonies, before they are per- 
mited to go down into the Cave, where the Reſponſe is 
given: Some Days muſt be ſpent in a Chapel, dedi- 
cated to Fortune and the good Genii ; where the Purifi- 
cation conſiſts, in Abſtinence from all Things. unlaw- 
ful, and in making uſe of the cold Bath: the Sup- 
pliant and all his Family muſt ſacrifice to Trophonius, 
to Jupiter, to Saturn, and to Ceres, ſurnamed Europa, 
who was believed to have been the Nurſe of Tropho- 
nius, The Diviners conſulted the Entrails of every 


phonius that the Perſon ſhould deſcend into the Cave: 
if the Omens were favourable, he was led that Night 
to the River 'Hercyna, where two Boys anointed his 
Body with Oil: then he was conducted as far as the 
Source of the River, where he was obliged to drink 
two Sorts of Water; that of Lethe, to efface from 
© his Mind all profane Thoughts; and that of Mmuemo- 
© hne, to enable him to retain- whatever he was to ſee 


en Payſan, Lib. 9. p. 602, 604. 
in 


Victim, to diſcover whether it was agreeable to Tro- 
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in the ſacred Cave: he was then preſented to the 
Statue of Trophonius, to which he was to addreſs 2 
ſhort Prayer; he then was cloathed in a Linen Tunick, 
adorned with ſacred Fillets; and at laſt was conduct- 
ed in a folemn Manner to the Oracle, which was in- 
cloſed within a Stone Wall on the Top of a Moun- 
tain. In this Incloſure was a Cave, formed like an 
Oven, the Mouth of which was narrow; the Deſcent 
to it was not by Steps, but by a ſhort Ladder; and, 
on going down, there appeared another Cave, the 
Entrance to which was very ſtrait. The Suppliant, 
who was obliged to take a certain Compoſition of 
Honey in each Hand, without which he could not 
be admitted, proſtrated himſelf on the Ground; and 
then, putting his Feet into the Mouth of the Cave, his 
whole Body was forcibly drawn in. Here ſome had 
the Knowledge of Futurity by Yi/on; and others by 
an audible Voice. They got out of the Cave in the 
ſame Manner as they went in, with their Feet fore- 
moſt, and proſtrate on the Earth: the Suppliant hav- 
ing aſcended the Ladder, was conducted to the Chair 
of Mnemoſyne, the Goddeſs of Memory; in which 
being ſeated, he was queſtioned on what he had heard 
and ſeen, and from thence was brought into the 
Chapel of the good Genii; where having ſtaid, till he 
had recovered from his Affright and Terror, he was 
obliged to write in a Book all he had ſeen or heard, 
« which the Prieſts took upon them to interpret.” There 
never was but one Man, ſays Pauſemias, who loſt his 
Life in this Cave; and that was a Spy, who had been 
ſeat by Demetrius, to ſee whether in that holy Place 
there was any Thing worth plundering : The Body of 
this Man was afterwards found at a great Diſtance; 
and indeed it is not unlikely, that (his Deſign being diſ- 
covered) he was aſſaſſinated by the Prieſts, who might 
carry out his Body by ſome ſecret Paſſage, at which 
they went in and out, without being perceived. 

The Oracle of the Branchidæ, in the Neighbourhood 
of Miletus, was very ancient and in great Eſteem. * 
Xerxes, returning from Greece, prevailed on its Prieſts 


to deliver up its Treaſures to him, and then burnt the 
Temple; 
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Temple; and, to ſecure them againſt the Vengeance 
of the Greeks, he granted them an Eſtabliſhment in the 
moſt diſtant Part of ia. After the Defeat of Darius 
by Alexander, this Conqueror deſtroyed the City, where- 
in theſe Prieſts had ſettled, of which their Deſcendants 
were then in actual Poſſeſſion; and thus puniſhed the 
Children, for the Sacrilege and Perhdy of their Fathers. 
The Oracle of Apollo at Claros, a Town of Ionia in 
Afia Minor, was very famous and frequently conſulted. 
Claros was ſaid to have been founded by (10) Manto the 
Daughter of Tireſias, ſome Years before the taking of 
Troy. The anſwers of this Oracle, ſays Tacitus (11), 
were not given by a Woman, but by a Man, choſen 
out of certain Families. It was ſufficient, to let him 
know the Number and Names of thoſe, who came to 
conſult him : after which, he retired into a Cave ; and, 
having drunk of the Waters of a Spring, which ran 
within it, delivered Anſwers in Verſe upon what the 
People had in their Thoughts, though he was frequent- 
ly ignorant, and unacquainted with the Natures and 
ules of Poetry. It is faid (our Author adds) that 
« he foretold the ſudden Death of Germanicus, but in 
« dark and ambiguous Terms.” | 
Pauſanias mentions an Oracle of Mercury in Achaia, 
of a very ſingular Kind. After a Variety of Ceremo- 
nies, which it is needleſs to repeat here, they whiſpered 
in the Ear of the God, and told him what they were 
defirous of knowing ; then ſtopping their Ears with 
their Hands, they left the Temple; and the firſt Words 
they heard, after they were out of it, was the Anſwer 
of the God. | 
Hhut it would be an endleſs Taſk, to pretend to enu- 
merate all the Oracles : They were ſo numerous, that 
Van Dale gives a Liſt of near three Hundred, moſt of 
which were in Greece. Not, that all theſe ever ſub- 
(10) Manto has been greatly extolled for her prophetic Spirit: 
and fabulous Hiſtory informs us, that, lamenting the Miſeries of 
her Country, ſhe diſſolved away in Tears; and that theſe formed a 
Fountain, the Water of which communicated the Gift of Prophecy 
to thoſe who drank it; but being at the ſame Time unwholetome, 
it brought on Diſeaſes and ſhortened Life, 


Tacit. Annal. I. 2. c. 64. 
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ſiſted at the ſame Time: the Ancient were frequently 
neglected, either from a Diſcovery of the Impoſtures of 
their Prieſts; or becauſe the Countries in which they 
were placed, were laid Waſte by War, Earthquakes, 
or the other Accidents, to which Cities and King- 
doms are expoſed. But no Part of Greece had 10 
many Oracles as Bzotia, where they were numerous, 
from its abounding in Mountains and Caverns: for, 
as Mr. Fontenelle obſerves, nothing was more conve- 
nient for the Prieſts, than theſe Caves; which not 
only inſpired the People with a Sort of religious Horror, 
but afforded the Prieſts an Opportunity of forming 
ſecret Paſſages, of concealing themſelves in hollow 
Statues, and of making uſe of all the Machines and all 
the Arts, neceſſary to on up the Deluſion of the Peo- 

ple, and to encreaſe the Reputation of the Oracles. 
Nothing is more remarkable, than the different Man- 
ners by which the Senſe of the Oracles was convey'd. 
Beſides the Methods already mentioned, in ſome the 
Oracle was given from the Bottom of the Statue, to 
which one of the Prieſts might convey himſelf by a ſub- 
terraneain Paſſage; in others by Dreams; in others 
again by Lots, in the Manner of Dice, containing 
certain Characters or Words, which were to be ex- 
plained by Tables made for that Purpoſe. In ſome 
Temples the Enquirer threw them himſelf, and in 
others they were dropp'd from a Box; whence aroſe 
the proverbial Phraſe, 7he Lot is fallen: and, childiſh 
as this Method, of deciding the Succeſs of Events by a 
Throw of Dice, may appear; yet it was always preced- 
ed by Sacrifices, and other Ceremonies. In other Tem- 
ples the Queſtion was propoſed by a Letter; which wag 
ſealed up, and given to the Prieſt, or left upon the Al- 
tar: the Perſon, ſent with it, was obliged to lie all 
Night in the Temple; and the Letter was ſent back un- 
open'd, with the Anſwer. Here this wonderful Art 
conſiſted in the Prieſts knowing how to open a Letter 
without injuring the Seal; an Art ſtill practiſed, on 
articular Geenbons in all the General Poſt-Offices in 
urope. A Governor of Cilicia, whom the Epicureans 
endeavour'd to inſpire W a Contempt for the Oracles, 
ſent 
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ſent a Spy to that of Mapſus at Mallos, with a Letter well 
ſealed up; to whom, as he was lying in the Temple, a 
Perſon appeared and utter'd the Word Black This 
Anſwer he carried to the Governor, which filled him 
with Aſtoniſhment, though it appeared ridiculous to the 
Epicureans ; wherefore to convince them of the In- 
juſtice of their Raillery on the Oracle, he broke open 
the Letter, and thew'd them, that he had written theſe 


Words, Shall I ſacrifice to thee a white Ox or a black? 


The Emperor Trajan made a like Experiment on the 
God at Heliopolis, by ſending him a Letter ſealed up, to 
which he requeſted an Anſwer : The Oracle command- 
ed a blank Paper, well folded and ſealed, to be given 
to the Emperor; who, upon receiving it, was ſtruck 
with Admiration, at ſeeing an Anſwer ſo correſpondent 
to his own Letter, in which he had written nothing. 

The general Charaerifticks of Oracles (ſays (12) the 
juſtly admired Rollin) were Ambiguity and Obſcurity : ſo 
that one Anſwer would agree with ſeveral different and 
even oppoſite Events ; and this was generally the Caſe, 
when the Event was in the leaſt dubious. Trajau, con- 
vinced of the Divinity of the Oracle, by the blank Let- 
ter above mentioned, ſent a ſecond Note ; wherein he 
defired to know, whether he ſhould return to Rome 
after the Concluſion of the War, which he had then 
© in View:' the Oracle anſwered this Letter, by ſending 
him a Vine broken,in Pieces. The Prediction of the 
Oracle was certainly fulfilled ; for, the Emperor dying 
inthe War, his Bones, repreſented by the broken Vine, 
were carried to Rome: but it would have been equally 
accompliſhed, had the Romans conquer'd the Parthians, 
or the Parthians the Romans ; and, whatever had been 
the Event, it might have been conſtrued into the Mean- 
ing of the Oracle. Before Cræſus invaded the Medes, 
he conſulted the Oracle of Delphos on the Succels of the 
War, and received for Anſwer; that, by crofling the 
River Hahys, he would overthrow. a great Empire: 
What Empire? His own, or that of his Enemies? 
If he conquered Cyrus, he would overthrow the - 
rien Empire; if he himſelf were routed, he overthrew 


(12) Ancient Hiſt, Vol. 5. p. 25. 
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his own. Under ſuch Ambiguities they eluded all Diffi- 


culties, and were hardly ever in the Wrong: In this all 
their Art and all their ſuperiour Knowledge conſiſted; 
for, when the Queſtion was plain, the Anſwer was 
commonly ſo too. A Man, requeſting a Cure for the 
Gout, was anſwered by the Oracle, that he ſhould drink 
nothing but cold Water: Another, deſiring to know by 
what Means he might become rich, was anſwered by 
the God, that he had no more to do, but to make him- 


* felf Maſter of all between Scion and Corinth (13). 
VII. Of Artaxs, ſacred Groves, and Sachiricks. 


* 


o 


an Altar. As a "Teſtimony of their Gratitude, they 
offered/ a ſmall Quantity of Corn or Herbs, or the 
choiceft of their Flocks : This was conſidered as an 
Acknowlegement, that all they enjoyed they received 
from the Hands of God; by this they teſtified their 


1. the moſt early Ages, Sacriſces were made without 


Dependence; and, by n public Profeſſion of 


it, engaged themſelves in the Face of the World, to be 
faithful to bim: and indeed nothing could be more ca- 
pable of ennobling the Mind, and of cultivating Senti- 
ments of the moſt ſublime Gratitude and Reſpect, than 
the appearing at theſe Feſtivals. But, as Superſlition 
gained Ground in the World, the Purity of theſe Sen- 
timents became ſullied: Inſtead of fitting upon the 
Graſs, they fat upon Skins and Carpets: Altars were 
erected ; and the Idolaters at firſt imitated the ſimple 


Manner, in which they had been raiſed by Noah ; for 


the firſt A/rars conſiſted only of Heaps of Earth or Turf, 
or a rough unhewn Stone : But the Form and Materials 
inſenſibly chang'd; there were ſome ſquare, others 
long, round, or triangular. Each Feaſt obtained a pe- 
culiar Ceremonial, and an Altar of a particular Form: 
Sometimes they were of common Stone; ſometimes of 
Marble, Wood, or Braſs. The Altar was furrounded 
with Carvings in Bas-relief, and the Corners ornament- 
ed with Heads of various Animals: Some reach'd no 
higher than to the Knee, others were reared as high as 
(13) Bamer, Vol. 1, v ; | 
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the Waiſt, while others were much higher: Some again 
were ſolid; others hollow, to receive the Libations and 
the Blood of the Victims: Others were portable, re- 
ſembling a Trevit, of a magnificent Form, to hold the 
Offering from the Fire, into which they threw Frankin- 
cenſe, to overpower the diſagreeable Smell of the Blood 
and burning Fat. In ſhort, what had been approved 
on ſome important Occaſion, paſſed into a Cuſtom, and 
became a Law. 
As it was cuſtomary with the Pgyptians, to go upon 
a Mountain to make thoſe aſtronomical Obſervations, 
which were neceſſary to regulate their Affairs; they 
there raiſed Altars, and ſacrificed before they came 
down: there too they planted Groves, to ſhelter them 
from the Inclemency of the Weather, At laſt they be- 
came Idolaters; and worſhipped the Sun, Moon, and 
Stars, as the peculiar Reſidence, or as the Emblems of 
the Deity : This Worſhip ſoon ſpred amongſt the 
Neighbouring Nations, and from them was copveyed 
to the moſt diſtant. Almoſt every Nation, after their 
Example, worſhipped on high Places, where they choſe 
out the. thickeſt Woods or planted Groves; for Groves 
were ſoon conſidered, as a neceſſary Part of their Wor- 
ſhip, and as the Places moſt acceptable to the Deity ; 
They conſidered the Gloomy Shade of thick Trees, | 
. impervious to the Rays of the Sun, as having a Ten- | 
© dency to inſpire a Kind of religious Melancholy; and | 
they were ſo linked to Idolatry, that it became highly 
neceſſary for Moſes to forbid. the Hebrenvs planting Groves 
l 


about their Altars, to prevent their falling into the idol- 

atrous Practices of the Nations around them. Theſe f 

Groves laſted for a long Time; in ſome Countries, even 

till Chriſtianity baniſh'd Paganiſm : they were hung . 
£ 


with Garlands and Chaplets of Flowers, and with a 
Variety of Offerings, in ſo:laviſh a Manner, as almoſt 8 
entirely to exclude the Light of the Sun: in them were fo 
celebrated all the Myſteries of Paganiſm, and in them ty 
our ancient Druids, aſſembled; and they were every re 
,” Where eſteemed fo ſacred, that it was the higheſt Sacri- jo 

lege to cut them down (1). 

n 


(1) Lucar, mentioning the Trees, which Cæſar ordered 8 1 
8 e 
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In the early Ages of Paganiſm, the Worſhip paid to 
the Gods was exceeding ſimple. The Egyptians offer'd 
neither Incenſe nor Pertumes ; but green Herbs only, 
which were gathered and preſented as the firſt Produc- 
tions of Nature, together with Libations of Water (2) : 
This Simplicity laſted very long; and there are Places, 
in which it always ſubſiſted. Pauſanias, mentioning an 
Altar conſecrated to Jupiter the moſt High, informs us, 
that no living Thing was ever offered upon it, and that 
they uſed no Wine in their Libations (3. When Bread 
came to be introduced inſtead of Herbs and parched 
Corn, they-then offered Flour and Cakes baked with 
-Salt (4); to which they added Oil, Wine, and Honey ; 
while thoſe Nations, which afterwards fed on the Fleſh 
of Animals, offered Fleſh alſo in their Sacrifices ; for, 
as Part-of the Sacrifice was to be eaten by the Prieſts 
or the People, there naturally aroſe a very particular 
ConneQtion between the Food of Man and the Matter 
of the Sacrifice: However, the ancient Form was ſtill 
preſerved on particular Occaſions. - At laſt the Super- 
ſtition of Mankind, and unjuſt Sentiments of the Deity, 
entirely corrupted the Nature of religious Worſhip, and 
ſubverted the End for which 2 were originally 
inſtituted. They entertained a Belief, that the Deity 
was cruel, rigorous, and inflexible, and delighted in the 
Miſeries of his Creatures: Opinions like theſe intro- 
duced the Offering of human Victims; thoſe horrid 
Kinds of Sacrifices, which were a Diſgrace to human 
Nature: Theſe barbarous Sacrifices were known even 
in the Days of Ie (5), who thought it — to 

reſtrain 


felled, to make his warlike Engines, deſcribes the Conſternation of 
the Soldiers who refus'd to obey his Orders, till taking an Ax he 
cut down one of them himſelf: Struck with a religious Reverence 
for the Sanctity of the Grove, they imagined, that if they preſump- 
tuouſly attempted to cut down any of its Trees, the Ax would have 
recoiled upon themſelves: They however believed it lawful, to 
prune and clear them, and to fell thoſe Trees which they imagined 
attracted the Thunder. 

(2) Yfiusde Orig. & Progr. Idol. 

(3) In Att. 

(4) This Cuſtom is alluded to by Horace, Lib. 3. Od. 23. 
als) Levit. xx. 2, 3, 4 Deut. xvii. 10. The Children were put 
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reſtrain the Maelites, on Pain of Death from falling into 
a Crime, which before it was poſlible for them to com- 
mit, they muſt offer the utmoſt Violence to Nature ; 
and indeed it is ſurprzing to ſee, that almoſt all Nati- 
ons, who have offered bloody cries have in one 
Age or other offered human Victims; amongſt ſome of 
whom it was ſufficient to baniſh Humanity (C), while 
amongſt othery it was thought neceſſary to baniſh both 
Humanity and parental Affection. Some have imagin- 
ed, that this horrid Practice aroſe from an imperte& 
Tradition of Abraham's ſacrificing his Son : but, ſup- 
fing this the Caſe, it could never have gained Ground, 
ad not the Mind been prepared by ſuch injurious Sen- 
timents of the Deity. However, it was a Practice, 
which gave a Shock to the Humanity of the beſt and 
wiſeſt Heathens ; and for this Reaſon it was of ſhorter 
Duration amongſt civiliz'd, than amongſt Savage Na- 
tions; and therefore, as this Practice was a Diſgrace to 
the Pagans, it is alſo an Honour to thoſe who by the 
ſevereſt Laws ſought to aboliſh it. This cruel Cuſtom 
amongſt the Carthaginians, of offering Children to Sa- 
turn (7), occaſioned an Embaſſy being tent to them from 
the Romans, to perfuade them to aboliſh it: and in the 
Reign of Tiberius, the Prieſts of Saturn were crucified 
for preſuming to ſacrifice Children to him; and Amaſſis 
King of Egypt made a Law, that only the Figures of 
Men ſhould be ſacrificed inſtead of themſelves. Plutarch 
informs us; * that, at the Time of a Plague, the 


into the brazen Statue of Mcl:ch ; which being firſt made extremely 
hot, they were there burnt, or rather fried to & cath. 

(6) This is remarkably true of many Nations, but more particu- 
larly of the Gauls, who, according to Cæſar, when any Man was 
fick, were perſuaded that there was no Way to induce the Gods to 
ſpare his Life, but to ſacrifice another in his Place. Their public 

ifices were very ſingular: With Oßer Twigs they formed a Fi- 
3 reſembling that of the human Form, but of a monſtrous Size; 
the Cavity of which was filled with living Men, whom: they burnt 
together : When they could not fill it with Criminals, they made 
up the Deficiency with innocent Perſons. Cæſar de bell. Gall. 
Lib. 6. | | 
\ (7) Theſe Sacrifices were practiſed annually by the Carthagi- 
#ians, who firſt offered the Sons of the principal Citizens; but after- 
wards privately brought up Children for that Puxpoſe. 
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Spartans were ordered by an Oracle, to ſacrifice a 
Virgin ; but, the Lot having fallen upon a young 
Maid, whoſe Name was FHelera, an Eagle carried 
away the ſacrificing Knife, and laid it on the Head of 
an Heiter, which was facrificed in her ſtend.“ The 
ſame Author informs us; that Pelopidas the 4thenian 
General, dreaming the Night before an Engagement, 
that he ſhould ſacrifice a Virgin to the Manes of the 
Daughters of Scedaſus, who had been raviſhed and 
* murdered ; he was filled with Horrour at the Inhuma- 
4 
4 


1 


nity of ſuch a Sacrifice, which he could not help 

thinking odious to the Gods; but ſeeing a Mare, by 

the Advice of Theoeritus the Soothſayer, he ſacrificed 
it, and gained the Victory.“ 

The Ceremonies uſed at Sacrifices were extremely dif- 
ferent, and to every Deity a diſtinct Victim was allot- 
ted (8): But whatever Victims were offered, the greateſt 
Care was to be taken in the Choice of them ; for the 
very ſame Blemiſhes, which excluded them from being 
offered by the Jews, rendered them alſo impertect 
among the Pagans. The Prieſt having prepared him- 
ſelf during the preceding Night, by Continence and by 
Ablution ; a Herald went before the Proceſſion, crying 
Hoc age; to give the People Notice, that they were to 
give their fole Attention to what they were about ; then 

ollowed the Players on ſeveral Inſtruments, who, be- 
tween the Intervals of Playing exhorted the People in the 
ſame Manner : 'The Prie/t (and ſometimes the Sacrificers) 
went before, cloathed in white; and the Prieſt, beſides 
being dreſſed in the Veſtments belonging to his Oikce, 
was crowned with a Chaplet of the Leaves of the Tree, 
facred to the God for whom the Sacrifice was appointed: 
the Vidim had his Horns gilt, and was alſo crowned 
with a Chaplet of the tame Leaves, and adorned with 
Ribbons and Fillets. In Greece, when the Prieſt ap- 


(8) Lucian informs us, that The Viftims were alſo different, 
% according to the Quality and Circumſtances of the Perſons who | 
offered them, The Huſbandman (ſays he) ſacritices an Ox; tlie 
Shepherd, a Lamb; the Goat-herd, a Goat. There are tome, 
«* who offer only Cakes, or Incenſe; and he, that has nothing, ſa- 
% crifices by Kkiſſing his Right-Hand. De Sacr,” 
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proached the Altar, he cried, Ms is bere? To which 
the SpeQators anſwered, Many good People (9). The 
Prieſt then ſaid, Be gone all ye profane; which the Romans 
expreſſed by ſaying, Precul efle Profani ! The Victim 
being arrived at the Altar, the Prieſt laid one Hand upon 
the Altar, and began with a Prayer to all the Gods; 
beginning with Janus, and ending with Ye/ta ; durin 

which the ſtricteſt Silence was obſerved : Then the Sa- 
eriſice was begun, by throwing upon the Head of the 
Victim, Corn, Frankincenſe, Flour and Salt; and by 
laying upon it Cakes and Fruit (10); and this they 
called Immo/itio, or the Immolition: Then the Prieſt 
took the Wine ; which, having firſt taſted, he gave to 
the By-ſtanders to do ſo too (11); and then poured it 
out, or ſprinkled the Beaſt with it between the Horns: 
After this, the Prieſt plucked-off ſome of the rough 
Hairs, from the Forehead of the Victim; threw them 
into the Fire; and then, turning to the Eaſt, drew a 
crooked Line with his Knife along the Back, from the 
Forehead to the Tail; and then ordered the Servants (12) 
to ſlay the Victim; which they had no ſooner done, 
than he was opened, and the Duty of the Aruſpex be- 
gan; which was no ſooner over, than the Carcaſs was 
cut in Quarters, and then into ſmaller Pieces; and, ac- 
cording to Pauſanias (13) and Apollonins Rhodius (14), 
the Thighs were covered with Fat, and ſacrificed as th 

Part allotted to the God (15) ; after which they regaled 
themſelves upon the reſt, and celebrated this religious 
Feaſt with Dancing, Muſick, and Hymns ſung in Ho- 
nour of the Gods. Upon ſignal Victories, or in the 
midſt of ſome public Calamity, they ſometimes offered 
. In one Sacrifice a hundred Bulls, which was called an 


{ 9g) Noor x ayaber. | 
(10) All theſe were not uſed for every Sacrifice. 
(11) This was called Libatis. s 
(12) Theſe inferior Officers, whoſe Buſineſs it was to kill, to 
imbowel, to flay and waſh the Victim, were called Victimarii, Pope, 
Agones, Cultrarii. | 
(13) Lib. 8. p. 192. 
(14) In Att. p. 42. a 
(15) In the Holocauſts, the whole Victim was burnt, and noti ing 
left for the Fealt. 
| Hecatomb + 
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Hrcatamb But ſometimes the ſame Name was given to 
the Sacrifice of an hundred Sheep, Hogs, or other Ani- 
mals. *Tis faid, that Py:hagras oftered up an Heca- 
tomb, for having found out the Demonſtration of the 
Forty-ſeventh Propoſition in the Firit Book of Luclid. 


A 
VII. Of the PrresTs, PaigsrEssks, Wc. of the 
Greeks and Romans. : 


T* the early Ages of the World every Man was Prieſt 
1 in his own Family; and afterwards, when public 
Prieſts were appointed, Kings (as Fathers and Maſters 
of that large Family, which compoſed the Body politic) 
frequently offered Sacrifices ; and not only Kings, but 
Princes and Captains of Armies. Inſtances of this Kind 
are frequently to be met in Homer. When the Ancients 
choſe a Prieſt, the ſtricteſt Enquiry was made into the 
Life, the Manners, and even the bodily external Per- 
fections, of the Perſon to be choſen. They were gene- 
rally allowed to marry once, but were not always for- 
bidden fecond Marriages. | 
The Greeks and Romans had ſeveral Orders of Prieſts ; 
but, as Greece was divided into many independent States, 
there naturally aroſe different Hierarchies: In ſevera] 
Cities of Greece the Government of Religion was intruſt- 
ed to Women; in others it was conferred on the Men 
while in others, both in Concert had a Share in the 
Management of it. The Prieſteſſes of Argos were very 
famous: At Athens a Prieſteſs preſided over the Worſhip 
of Minerva; there was alſo a Prieſteſs, for Pallas at 
Claco mend, for Ceres at Catana, &c. The Hierophanter 
were very famous Prieſts of Athens ; and both They, 
and their Wives, who were called Hierophantide, were 
ſet apart for the Worſhip of Ceres and Hegate ; as were 
the Orgiopbantæ, and the Women ſtiled Orgiaſtæ, ap- 
pointed to preſide over the Orgies of Bacchus, &c. Be- 
fides, the Prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphos, who was by 
Way of Eminence called Pythia (1), there Rk I ; 
| is 

(1) Thus the Prieſteſs of Pallas at Claz:mene was exfied'Weſy- 
ichia;i and that of Bacchus, Thyas z and in Crete, that of Cybele, 


5 : Melifſes 
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this Oracle five Princes of the Prieſts, and ſeveral Pro- 


phets, who pronounced the Senſe of the Oracle. "There - 


were alſo chief Prieſts; one of whom preſided over a 
City, and ſometimes over a whole Province : ſometimes 
he was inveſted with this Dignity for Lite, and at other 
Times only for five Years. Beſides thele, there were 
chief Prieſteſſes, who were the Superintendants of the 
Prieſteſſes, and were choſen from the nobleſt Families; 
but the moſt celebrated of theſe was the Pythta. 

The Prieſts of Rome enjoyed ſeveral very conſiderable 
Privileges : they were exempted from going to War, 
and excuſed from all burthenſome Offices in the State: 
they had commonly a Branch of Laurel, and a Torch, 
carried before them, and were allowed, to ride in a 
Chariot, to the Capitol. Romulus inſtituted ſixty Prieſts, 
who were 1o be at leaſt fifty Years of Age, free from all 
perſonal Defects, and diſtinguiſhed both by their Birth 
and Rectitude of their Morals The Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, or High- Prieſt, was eſteemed the judge and Arbi- 


trator of all Affairs, Divine and Human; and his Au- 


thority was ſo great, and his Office ſo much revered, 
% That all the Emperors, after the Example of Julius 
„ Ce/ar and Auguftus, either actually took upon them 
% the Office, or at leaſt uſed the Name (2):“ He was 
not allowed to 5 out of Haß; though this was diſ- 
penſed with, in Favour of Julius Cz/ar : whenever he 
attended a Funeral, a Veil was put between him and 
the Funeral-Bed ; for it was thought a Kind of Profa- 
nation, for him to ſee a dead Body.—The Rex Sacro- 
rum (3), according to Dienz/ius of Halicarnaſſus (4), was 


Meliſſa. Among the Athenians, the inferiour Miniſters were ſtiled 
Parafitt ; a Word, which at that Time did not carry with it any 
Mark of Reproach ; for it is mentioned in an [nſcription at Athens 
that of two Bulls offered in Sacrifices the one ſhould be reſerved for 
the Games, and the other diſtribute among the Prieſts and Para- 
ier: Theſe Paraſiter had a Place among the chief Magiſtrates ; 
and the principal Part of their Employment was, to chooſe the 


Wheat appointed for their Sacrifices. Banier*s Myth:hg y, Vol. 1. 


p. 283. | 
(2) Kennet's Rom. Antiq. 
(3) He was alſo ſtiled Rex Sacrificulus, 
{4) Lib. 1. 


inſtituted 


1 n 
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inſtituted after the Expulſion of the Roman Kings, to 
perpetuate the Memory. of the great Services ſome of 
them had done the State: On this Account the Aupurs 
and Pon'ifices were directed to chooſe out a fit Perſon, 
who ſhould devote himſelf to the Care of religious 
Worſhip, and the Ceremonies of Religion, without ever 
interfering in civil Affairs; but left the Name of King, 
which was become odious to the People, ſhould raife 
their Jealouſy, it was at the fame Time appointed, that 
he ſhould be ſubjeR to the Higꝰ Priefts : His Wife had 
the Title of Regina Sacrorum. The Flamines, accord- 
ing to Livy (5), were appointed by Numa Pompilius, to 
diſcharge thoſe religious Offices, which he imagined 
properly belonged to the Kings: At firft there were but 
Three (O), which were choſen by the People, and their 
Election confirmed by the High- Prieſt: They were at 
terwards increaſed to Fifteen ; Three of whom were 
choſen from amongſt the Senators, and were called 
Flamines Majores ; and the other Twelve, choſen from 
the Plebeians, were ftiled Flamines Minores. 'The 
Feciales were alſo inſtituted by Numa, and conſiſted of 
Twenty Perſons, choſen out of the molt diſtinguiſhed 
Families: Theſe were properly the Heraids of the Re- 
publick ; who, whenever it was injured, were ſent to 
demand Satisſaction; which if they could not obtain, 
they called the Gods to witneſs between them and the 
Enemy, and denounced War : They had the Power of 
ratifying and confirming Alliances, and were the Arbi- 
trators of all the Differences between the Republick and 
other Nations; fo that the Romans could not lawfully 
take up Arms, till the Fecialès had declared that Mar 
was moſt expedient. 'The Pater Patratus derived his 
Name, from a Circumſtance neceffary to his enjoying 
the Title; for, that he might be moſt ſtrongly inte- 

(5) Liv. Lib. 1. : 

(6) The Flamen Dialis of Jupiter, the Martialis of Marr, and 
the er of Qvirinas; The Firit, facred to Jupiter, was a Per- 
ſon of very high. Biſtinction, though he was obliged to ſubmit to 
ſome burthenſome Regulations and ſuperſtitious Obſetvances: His 
Wife was a Prieſteſe, and had the Title of Haminica; and alſo en- 
joyed the ſame Privileges, and was under the fame Reſtrictions, as 
her Huſband. Aulus Gelliut, Noct. Att. l. w. C. 15. 
| zelted 
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reſted in the Fate of his Country, he was to have bot: 
a Father and a Son living at the ſame Time: He was 
choſen by the College of Feciales, out of their own 
Body, to treat with the Enemy on the Subject of War 
and Peace. The Epulones were Miniſters appointed, 
to prepare the ſacred Bangnets at the ſolemn Games; 
and had the Privilege of wearing a Robe, like the Pon- 
tiffs, bordered with Purple: 'I heſe Miniſters were ori- 
ginally Three in Number, to which Two were after- 
wards added, and then Two more; till, in the Ponti- 
ficate of Julius Cæſar, they were encreaſed to Ten. 
The moſt conſiderable, of the Privileges granted to the 
Epulones, was one,-which they enjoyed in common with 
the other Miniſters ; namely, that They were not ob- 
liged to make their Daughters Veſtals (7). 

Beſides theſe were the Salii, or Prieſts of Mars; The 
Phebades, of Apollo; the Baſſarides, of Bacchus ; the 
Luperci, of Pan ; and ſeveral others, who preſided over 
the Worſhip of particular Deities, each of which had a 
particular College, and conſtituted a diſtinct Com- 
munity. . 


Of the TemeLEes of the Pagans. 


E have already obſerved, that Sacrifices and Al- 

tars were of a much more ancient Date, than 

the erecting of Temples. The firſt Worſhippers had no 
other Temple, than the wide Canopy of Heaven, and 
afterwards the Covert of thick and ſhady Groves: and 
theſe laſt, in all Probability, were the only Places of 
Worſhip; till Mofes gave a Hint to the World, by erect- 
ing the Tabernacle ; which might have given the Egyp- 
tians allo the firſt Thought, of Building a Houſe for 
Gop. Had Temples been built in Egyp:, when Moſes 
reſided there ; it can hardly be conceived, but that he 
would have mentioned them : and, that this moving 
Temple might have ſerved as a Model for the reſt, is 
the more probable ; as there is a near Reſemblance be- 
tween the Sanctum Sandorum, and the Holy Places in the 
Pagan Temples. In that of Meſes, Gon was conſult- 


(7) Aulus Gelliun Lib. 1. c. 12. 
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ed; and none were ſuffered to enter it, but the Prieſts : 
this exaQtly agrees with the Holy Places in the Heathen 
Temples, where the Oracle was delivered. 

It was the Opinion of Lucian, that the firſt Temples 
were built by the Egyptians ; and that from them this 
Cuſtom was convey'd to the Miriam, and the People of 
the neighbouring Countries, Phenicia (1), Syria, and 
others; and that from Egypt and Phenicia it paſſed into 
Greece, and from Greece to Rome, They all began with 
little Chapels, which were generally erected by private 
Perſons : Theſe were ſoon ſucceeded by regular Build- 
ings, and the moſt magnificent Structures; wherein, 
even the Grandeur and Beauty of the Building heighten- 
ed the Veneration for them: They had often Porticos, 
and always an Aſcent of Szeps ; while ſome of them were 
ſurrounded by Galleries, ſupported by Rows of Pillars. 
The firſt Part, in entering thele Temples, was the Porch ; 
in which was placed the Holy Water, for the Expiation 
of thoſe who entered the Temple: The next was the 
Nave (2), or Body of the Temple; and then the Holy 
Place (3), which none but the Prietts were allowed to 
enter: Sometimes there was, behind the Building, an- 
other Part, called the Back-Temple. The Infide was 
frequently ' adorned with Paintiags, Gildings, and the 
richeſt Offerings; among which, were the Trathies and 
Spoils of War : But the principal Ornaments were the 
Statues of the Gods, and thoſe of Perſons diftinguiſhed 
by great and noble Actions; which were ſometimes of 
Gold, Silver, Ivory, Ebony, and other precious Ma- 
terials. | 

The Veneration for theſe Buildings was carried, by 
the Romans and other Nations, to the molt ſuperſtitious 
Exceſs. Before the erecting one of theſe noble Ediſices, 
the Aruſpices choſe the Place, and fixed the Time. for 
beginning the Work; for here every 't hing was of Im- 
portance : They began, when the Air was ſerene, and 
the Sky clear and unclouded ; on the Limits of the 


(1) The fiſt Temple, mentioned in Scr 1Þ:ure, is that of Dagen 
among the Phil;flines. 
(2) N20;. 
{3) Called Penetralis, Secrarium, Ady um. | 
Building 
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Building were placed Fillets and Garlands ; and Soldiers, 
whole bern were thought auſpicious, entered the En- 
cloſure with Boughs in their Hands: Then came the 
Veftal Virgins, attended by ſuck Boys and Girls, as*had 
the Happineſs to have their Fathers and Mothers living; 
and theſe aſſiſted the Veſtali, in ſprinkling all the Ground 
with clear Water: Next followed a ſolemn Sacrifice, and 
Prayers to the Gods, to proſper the Building they were 

oing to erect for their Habitation : This being over, the 
Prielt touched the Stone, which was to be firſt laid, and 
bound it with a Fillet; after which the Magiſtrates, 
and Perſons of the greateſt Diſtinction, (aſſiſted by the 
People, with the utmoſt Joy and Alacrity, in removing 
this Stone, which was extremely large) fixed it for a 
Foundation, throwing in with it ſeveral ſmall Gold 
Coins, and other Pieces of Money. When theſe Build- 
ings were finifh'd, they were conſecrated with abundance 
of Ceremony: and fo great was the Veneration, felt for 
the Temples by the People, that they frequently, as a 
Mark of Humiliation, clambered np to them on their 
Knees; and ſo holy was the Place, that it was thought 
criminal for a Man to ſpit or blow his Noſe in them; 
and the Women proſtrated themſelves in them, and 
ſwept the Pavements with their Hair: They became 
Sanctuaries, for Debtors and Criminals; and, on all 
Holidays, were conitantly decked with Branches of 


Laurel, Olive, and Ivy. 
One of the firſt Temples, built in Egypt, was that of 


Vulcan at Memphis, erected by Menes. At firſt it had 


the primitive Simplicity of all other ancient Buildings, 


and without Statues (4); but the Succeſſors of this 


Prince ſtrove to excel} each other, in embelliſhing this 
Work with ftately Porches and Statues of a monſtrous 
Size. There were indeed a great Number of Temples 
in Egypt: but the moſt extraordinary Thing of this 


(4) According to the beſt Hiſtorians, there were no Statues in 
the ancient Temples of Egypt: But this is not at all ſtrange ; ſince 
Pluterch (who has his Authority from Yarre) fays, That ime Rcemans 
were a hundred and ſeventy Years without Statues. Numa proki- 
bited them, by a Law; and Tertullian lets us know, that, even in 


his Time, there were ſeveral Teroples, which had no Statues. 
IT Kind 
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Kind was a Chapel, hewn out of a fingle Stone ; which, 
by Order of Ama/ts, was cut out of the Quarries in up- 
per Egypt, and with incredible Difficulty carried as far 
as Suit; where it was deſigned to have been ſet up in 
the Temple of Minerva, but was left at the Gate. 
Herodotus mentions this Work, with Marks of Aſtoniſh- 
ment: What I admire more, ſays he, than any of the 
other Works of Amaſis, is his cauſing a Houle to be 

„brought from El/ighantina, a Houſe hewn out of a 
„ ſingle Stone; which two thouſand Men were unable 
&« to remove thither, in leſs than Three Years : This 
« Houſe was /birty-one Feet in Front, twenty-one Feet in 
„ Breadth, and zwe/we in Height; and, on the Inſide, 
« twenty-ſeven Feet in Length, and ſeven Feet and a 
« half high.” | 

The lemple of Diana at Epheſus (5) has been always 
admired, as one of the nobleſt Pieces of Architecture 
the World has ever produced : It was four hundred and 
twenty-frue Feet long, two hundred Feet broad; and 
was ſupported by a 3 and twenty ſeven Columns 
of Marble „i Feet high;  wenty-/even of which were 
beautifully carved. This Temple, which was two 
hundred Years in Building, was burnt, by Ereftratus 
with no other View, than to perpetuate his own Me- 
mory : However, it was rebuilt ; and the laſt Temple 
was not inferiour, either in Riches or Beauty, to the 
former, being adorned with the Works of the moſt fa- 
mous Statuaries of Greece. 

The Temple of Ceres and Proſerpine was built in the 
Doric Order; and was of ſo wide an Extent, as to be 
able to contain thirty thouſand Men ; for there were 
frequently that Number at the Celebration of the My- 
ſeries of the two Goddeſſes. At firſt this Temple had 
no Columns on the Outſide; but Philo afterwards 
added to it a magnificent Portico. 

The Temple of Jupiter Olympius, as well as the ad- 
mirable Statue of Jupiter placed in it, were raiſed from 
the Spoils, which the Eliaus took at the Sacking of 


(s) This Temple was accounted one of the Wonders of the 
World. © * 
| Piſa 
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Piſa (6). This Temple was of the Doric Order; the 
moſt ancient, as well as the moſt ſuitable to grand Un- 
dertakings; and on the Outſide was ſurrounded with 
Columns, which formed a noble Periſtyle. The Length 
of the Temple was /wo hundred and thirty Feet, it, 
Breadth ninety-five; and its Height, from the Area to 
the Roof, two hundred aud thirty : From the Middle of 
the Roof hung a gilded 77&ory z; under which was n 
golden Shield, on which was repreſented Meduſa's Head; 
and round the Temple, above the Columns, hung 
twenty-one gilt Bucklers, which Mummius conſecrated to 
Jupiter after the ſacking of Corinth Upon the Pedi- 
ment in the Front, was repreſented with exquiſite Art 
the Chariot-Race between Pelops and Oenomaus; and on 
the back Pediment, the Battle of the Centaurs with the 
Lapithe at the Marriage of Pirithous ; and the Braſs 
Gates were adorned with the Labours of Hercules e In 
the Inſide two Ranges of tall and ſtately Columns ſup- 
rted two Galleries, under which was the Way that 
ed to the Throne of Jupiter. The Statue of the God, 
and this Throne, were the Maſter-pieces of the great 
Phidias, and the moſt magnificent and higheſt finiſhed 
in all Antiquity. The Statue, which was of a prodi— 
gious Size, was of Gold and Ivory, fo artfully blended, 
as to fill all Beholders with Aſtoniſhment : The Gop 
wore upon his Head an Olive Crown, in which the 
Leaf of the Olive was imitated to the niceſt Perfection: 
In his Right-Hand he held the Figure of Vicbory, form'd 
likewiſe of Gold and Ivory; and in his Left a golden 
Scepter, on the Top of which was an Fagle: The Shoes 
and Mantle of the God were cf Gold; and, on the 
Mantle, were engraved a Variety of Flowers and Ani- 
mals. The Throne ſparkled with Gold and precious 
Stones ; while the different Materials, and the Aﬀemb- 
lage of Animals and other Ornaments, formed a de- 
lightful Variety: At the four Corners of the Throne, 
were four Viclories, which ſeemed to be joining Hands 
for a Dance; and, at the Feet of Fupiter, were two 
others: On the Fore- ſide, the Feet of the Throne were 
adorned with Sphinxes, plucking the tender Infants from 


G] Fauſasias in Iliac. p. 303. & ſeq. BE 
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the Boſoms of the Theban Mothers ; and underneath 
were Apollo and Diana, laying the Children of Mabe 
with their Arrows, &c. At the Top of the Throne, 
above the Head of Jupiter, were the Graces and Hours. 
The Peagſtal, which ſupported the Pile, was equally 
adorned with the reſt, and covered with Gold : On the 
one Side Phidias had engraved Phebus, guiding his 
Chariot; on the other, Jupiter and Funo, Mercury, 
Veſta, and the Graces: Here Venus appeared riſing from 
the Sea, and Cupid receiving her ; while Pitho, or the 
Goddeſs of Perſuaſion, ſeemed preſenting her with a 
Crown: There alſo appeared Apollo and Diana, Mi- 
nerva and Hercules, At the Foot of the Pedeſtal was 
Neptune and Amphitrite, with Diana, who appeared 
mounted on Horſeback, In ſhort, a woollen Veil, died 
in Purple and curiouſly embroidered, hung down from 
the Top to the Bottom. A large Balluſtrade, painted 
and adorned with Figures, encompaſſed the whole 
Work; there, with inimitable Art, was painted Atlas, 
bearing the Heavens upon his Shoulders ; and Hercules, 
ſtooping to eaſe him of his Load; the Combat of Her- 
cules with the Nemean Lion, Ajax offering Violence to 
Caſſandra, Prometheus in Chains; and a Variety f 
other Pieces of fabulous Hiſtory, In ſhort, this Tem- 
ple was paved with the fineſt Marble, adorned with a 
prodigious Number of Statues, and with the Preſents 
which ſeveral Princes had conſecrated to the God. 

Though the Temple of Apollo at Delphos was greatly 
inferiour, in Point of Magniticence, to the former ; yet 
the immenſe Preſents ſent to it from every Quarter, 
rendered it infinitely more rich : The principal Value 
of the former aroſe, from its containing the Works of 
Phidias ; and his Maſter-ptece was really invaluable 
but what this Temple wanted, in not containing the 
Productions of fo curious an Artiſt, was amply made 
up by a Profuſion of Treaſure, which aroſe from the 
Offerings of thoſe who went to conſult the Oracle. 
The firſt Temple which was built being burnt, the. 
Amtbictones, or General Council of Greece, took upon 
themſelves the Care of Rebuilding it; and for that 
Purpoſe agreed with an Archite& for three hundred 

: Talents, 
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Talents, which amounts to forty-five thouſand Pounds ; 
and this Sum was to be raiſed by the Cities of -Greece : 
Collections were alſo made in foreign Countries. Amaſis 
King of Egypt, and the Grecian Inhabitants of that 
Country, contributed conſiderable Sums for that Ser- 
vice. The A/cmeonides, one of the moſt powerful Fa- 
milies in - Athens, had the Charge of conducting the 
Building; which they rendered more magnificent, by 
adding (at their own Expence) conſiderable Additions, 
which had not been propoſed in the Model. 

After the Lemple of Delpbos was finiſhed, Gyges King 
of Lydia, and Cre/us one of his Succeſſors, enriched it 
with an incredible Number of the moſt valuable Pre- 
ſents ; and, after their Example, many other Princes, 
Cities, and private Perſons, beſtowed upon it a vaſt 
Number of Tripods, Tables, Veſſels, Shields, Crowns, 
and Statues of Gold and Silver of inconceivable Value. 
Herodotus informs us (7), that the Preſents of Gold, 
made by Creſus alone to this Temple, amounted to 
more than two hundred and fifty Talents, or 33, 500 l. 
Sterling ; and it is probable, that thoſe of Silver were 
not of leſs. Value: And Diodorus Siculus (8), adding 
theſe to thoſe of the other Princes, computes them at 
ten thouſand Talents, or about 1,300,000 |. (9). — Pla- 
tarch informs us (10); that, amongſt the Statues of 
Gold, which Craſus placed in the Temple of Delphox, 
was one of a Female Baker, of which this was the Oc- 
caſion: A:yattus, the Father of Cræſus, having married 
a ſecond Wife, by whom he had Children; the formed 
the Deſign of ſecuring the Crown to her own Iſſue, 
by putting a Period to the Life of her Son-in-Jaw ; 
and with this View engaged a Female Baker to put 
Poiſon into a Loaf, which was to be ſerved up at the 


(7) Her. Lib. 1. c. go, 51. 

(8) Diod. Lib. 16. p. 453. 

(9) It is impoſſible to form any tolerable Idea of theſe Sums, 
without bringing alſo into the Account the comparative Scarcity ot 
Cold at that Time; which render'd its real Valuc vaſtly greater, 
than what it bears at preſent. The Mines of Mexico and {cru have 
deſtroyed all Compariſon. 

(10) Hat. de Pyth, orac. p. 401. 
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Table of the young Prince: The Woman ſtruck with 
Horrour at the Thought of her bearing fo great a 
Share in the Guilt of the Queen, let Crefus into the 
Secret; on which the Loaf was ſerved to the Queen's 
own Children, and their Death ſecured his Succeſſion 
to the Throne ; which when he aſcended, from a Senſe 
of Gratitude to his Benefactreſs, he erected this Statue 
to her Memory in the Temple of Delphos; an Honour, 
to which (our Author ſays) ſhe had a better Title, than 
many of the boaſted Conquerors or Heroes, who roſe 
to Fame only by Murder and Devaſtation. 

Italy was no leſs famous for a Multiplicity of Tem- 
ples, than Greece : but none of them were more noble, 
or more remarkable for the Singularity of their Form, 
than the Pantheon, commonly called the Rotunda ; ori- 
ginally conſecrated to all the Gods, as it is now to all 
the Saints; and generally believed to have been built, 
at the Expence of Agrippa, Son-in-law to Auguſtus. 
This noble Fabrick is entirely Round, and without 
Windows; receiving a ſuthcient Degree of Light, from 
an Opening, admirably contrived in .the Centre of the 
Dome: It was richly adorned, with the Statues of all 
the Gods and Goddeſſes, ſet in Nitches: But the Por- 
tico, compoſed of fixteen. Columns of granate Marble, 
each of one ſingle Stone, is more beautiful and more 
ſurpriſing, than the Temple itſelf ; theſe Columns being 
five Feet in Diameter, and thirty-/even Feet high, be- 
ſides the Baſes and Chapiters. The Emperor Con/tan- 
tins the Third ſtripped it of the Plates of gilt Braſs, 
which covered the Roof; and of the Beams, which . 
were of the ſame Metal: Pope' Urban, the Eighth 
afterwards formed of them, the Canopy of St. Peter, and 
the great Pieces of Artillery, which are in the Caſtle of 
St. Angels. 

The Magnificence of theſe Structures (doubtleſs) 
aroſe, from a Zeal for the Cauſe of Religion, and from 
an ardent Defire of doing Honour to God: For we 
find, the Pagan World (however diſtinguiſhed by an 
Oppoſition in - Manners, Inclinations, and Characters) 
have always been unanimous, in acknowleging a Re- 


verence and Awe of the Deity, and in paying — 
that 
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that Homage, which is due from reafonable and depen- 
dent Creatures. Unaſſiſted by any other Revelation, 
than that internal Ray of Truth, the Light of Reaſon, 
which beamed but faintly on weak Minds; they were 
"expoſed to frequent Errours, both in the Offices and 
Rites of Religion, and in the. common Duties of Life. 
At firſt the Religion of the Pagans, being that handed 
down from the moſt early Ages, was ſimple, pure, and 
unmix'd with any capital Errours ; when 


The Voice of Nature was the Voice of God. 
Pors, 


Tn this Simplicity it continued, till miſtaken Notions 
of the Epypiians Symbols ſpred Idolatry through the 
World, and involved all the Nations in Miſts of Super- 
ſition ; then all became clouded and obſcured by a 
Multiplicity of Forms, Ceremonies, and the moſt 
childiſh Obſervances. Yet ſtill, notwithſtanding all this 
Degeneracy, a Regard for the eſſential Branches of Mo- 
rality was generally kept up in all Ages and Countries. 
Wherever we turn our Eyes, we find a Reverence for 
the Deity ; we ſee Altars, Sacrifices, Prieſts, Temples, 
or other Places devoted to religious Worſhip ; by which 
they made a public Profeſſion of an entire Dependance 
on him, in all their Undertakings and Neceflities ; and, 
in all their Adverſities and Dangers, the Publick hoped 
only for Succeſs, as they had his Approbation: His 
ſupreme _—_ rendered Oaths ſacred, and Treaties 
inviolable; no War was declared, no Battle fought, no 
Enterprize engaged in, without his being previouſly 
invoked ; to him they 'aſcribed the Glory ot Succels, 
by public Thankſgivings, and by ſetting apart the mot 
valuable of the Spoils, as his indiſpenſible Right: In 
their private Affairs, in their Voyages, Journeys, Mar- 
Tiages, Diſeaſes, the Aid of the Deity was ſtill im- 

lored ; and with Him they began and ended every 

epaſt. Whenever any attempted, by the Subtilties 

of falſe Philoſophy to root out theſe Diſpoſitions, others 
by ſuperiour Strength of Argument vindicated the 
Cauſe 
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Cauſe of Truth, of Virtue, and Religion: And, though 
the former gained a few Proſelytes, the latter were ſure 
of being countenanced and ſupported, by public Au- 
thority, by the Voice of the People, and the Friend- 
ſhip of all the Wiſe and Good. But alas! Superſtition 
was as ſacred, as Truth; and it was as dangerous to 
attack this, as to attack. Religion itſelf: They were 
here in Love with Darkneſs, and captivated by their 
vain Imaginations; till the Light of Chri/tianity broke 
through the Shades, and with convincing Evidence 
ſhewed them the Way to Life and [mmortality, l 
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B 4 $ metamorphoſed into a New? Page 126 
Achelous overcome by Hercules, and the Explica- 


tion of the Fable 148 
Acbe ron River 57 
Achilles and Theſeus 104 TSF eg. 
Acriſius and Danae their Story 157 
Aden torn in Pieces 91.—Fable explained 92 
Admetus 


Adonis Favourite of Venus 
Aacus, one of the infernal Judges 
_ FEgeus, who gave Name to the * Sea 164 ſeg. 


Agi 38 
Agina debauched by Jupiler 40 
Alicius, a Name of Jupiter 44 
Folus, God of the Winds 171 
Alculapius God of Medicine, Oc. 7 
Aelaia | 114 
Alcides. See Hercules 
Alcithe transformed into a Bat, and why « "244 
Alecto one of the Furies 63. Fable accounted for 64 
Alcmena debauched by Jupiter 41 
Almus, a Name of TFove 4 
Altars, ſacred Groves and Sacrifices, Ofc. Gier Original 

291 
Amalthza, Tupiter's Nurſe 38 
Amazons conquered by Hercules 145 
Ambarvalia, account of the Feaſts ſo called 128 
Ambroſia 135 
Amphion 170 
Ampbitrite | 50 
Ampbitryon 5 F $ K 41 
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Amycus killed by Pollux Page 158 
Ancile, a Buckler ſent from Heaven 121 
Antæus the Giant killed by Hercules 147 
Antiope violated by Jupiter | 40 
Apaturia, Feſtivals in Honour of Bacchus 135 
Apelles's Picture of Calumny 205 
Apis the Agyptian Ox 192 


Apollo hisBirth 69.—Adventures, 70, &c.—Names 73.— 
Where worſhipped, ibid. &c.—Oracles and Jem 
ples, 74 Cc. Sacrifices to, 75.—Attributes,” ibid. 
worſhipped in Per/ia and Egypt, under what Names 
76.— Original of the Fable, ibid. —His Offspring, 78 
&9c.— His Oracle at Delphos deſcribed, 283.—Temple 
and the Riches contained therein 4 305 

Arachne turned into a Spider 116, — Grounds of the Fa- 
ble 119 

Argonauts, 162. See Taſon. 

Argus killed by Mercury, 42 His Eyes placed in the Tail 

of a Peacock, ibid - Fable explained ibid. 

Ariadne and Theſeus their Amour, and his Ingratitude 
165 — Becomes Bacchw's Miſtreſs, ibid. See Bacchus. 


Arion and the Dolphin 170 
Arifæus, his Story 84 
Artemis, a Name of Diana 93 
Aruſpices, Account of them 274 
Aſeolia, Feſtivals of Bacchus 135 


Afteria carried off by Jupiter in the Shape of an Eagle, 40 
Aftrea the Goddeſs of Juſtice 197. — Changed into a 


Conſtellation, ibid. 
Aſtrology, Account of the riſe of that pretended Science. 
259, Cc. 


Atalanta and Hippomenes turned into Lions by Venus 104 
Atlas his Deſcent and Offspring 1 4-1 5.—Said to ſupport 
the Heavens and why, ibid. —Hyginus's Account of 
thatAfﬀair, 1 5.— Ovid s, ibid. — The Abbe La Pluche's 


Explication of the Fable 16 
Atys beloved by Cybele 33. Turned into a Pine, ibid. c. 
Augeas's Stable cleanſed by Hercules 144 
Aupury ſome Account of | 269 
Aurera from whom deſcended 12.— Her Amours and 

Offspring, | ibid. 
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B. 


Acchanalia 135.— Bacchus, his Birth 130.— Several 
of that Name 131.— By whom educated, ibid. — 
Tyrrhenian Merchants puniſhed by him and why, ibid. 


— iſtinguiſhes himſelf by his Valour in the War 


againſt the Giants, ibid.—Alledged by ſome to have 
been cut to Pieces in that Rebellion, ibid.— His Ex- 
_ Ploits, 132.— Struck into Madneſs by Juno, ibid. —Pu- 
nithes Lycurgus King of the Edeni, ibid.— Turns Alci- 
thoe into a Bat, 133.-- Married to Ariadne, and his 
Offspring, ibid. Transforms Ciſſus into Ivy, ibid. — 
Grants Midas his deſtructive Requeſt, ibid.— His 
Names, ibid. &c.—Feſtivals, 134, Sc. Victims 
135—His Office, ibid. how repreſented 1 36, — Origi- 


nal of the Fable ibid. 
| Belides Daughters of Danaus 66 
Bellerophon his Story, c. 158 
Bellona the Goddeſs of War 124 
. Boar of Em manibus taken by Hercules 4 
Bona Dea, one of the Titles of Cybele 33 
Boreas, the North Wind 172 
Britomartis, a Name of Diana 91 
Bull fire- breathing, taken by Hercules 144 
Bufiris ſlain by Hercules 148 
C. 
FNAbiri 191 
Cacus 113 
Cadmus, his Hiſtory | 168, 169 
Cæculus 113 
Cælus 9 
Cualiſto deceived by Jupiter 39. — Made a Conſtellation 
-” 5 40 
Calumny, an Altar erected to 205 
Capitolinus, a Name of Jupiter 44 
Caftalia changed into a Fountain : ig 
Caſtor and Pollux 55 154 


Cecropes turned into Apes . 
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Celeus, killed by Ceres | 125 
Cephalus and Procris 13 
Cerberus, Go Brought off by Honky 7 146 


Ceres, her Birth, 124. Her Amours and Adventures, 
ibid. & ſeq. Her Names, 126, c. Feſtivals 127. 
Account of her Myſteries, ibid. N ſeg. Explanation 
of the Fable, 129. The Goddeſs how repreſented, 


130. Her Temple 303 
Chaos I 
Cbaron, 60. Fable explained 67, 228 
Charybdis 178 
Chimera 159 
Chenchrius ſhot by Diana 93 
Chione puniſhed by Diana 93 
Ciſſus, turned into Ivy 133 

. Clemency, an Altar erected to 202 


Chtie changed into a Sunflower 73 
Chytoris deflowered by Jupiter, in the Form of an Ant 


40 
Cacytus — 57 
Coicord, a Temple dedicated to 200 


Cupid, 106, How repreſented 107 
— 32, 33. How repreſented, ibid. Her Prieſts, 


c. 34 

* Cyenus turned into a Swan 81 

Gpariſſus changed into a Cypreſs. 71 

* and Cytherea, Names of Venus 101 
D. 


AEdalus, 165, in Notes | | 
Danae ſeduced by Jupiter, 46. Themes into 
the Sea, with her Son Perſeus 157 
Daphne turned into a Laurel 
Deianira the innocent Cauſe of Hercules's Death 149 
Deities, inferior, attending Mankind 193 


Delia, a Name of Diana 


Delphos, the Temple and Oracle of Apollo there = 
Deſtinies, - Fable explained 7% id 
— is Story : 19 


O Diana, 
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Diana, Goddeſs of Chaſlity, fc. 91. Her Names, 
bid. 93, 94. Puniſhes Amon, ibid. Meleager 92. 
Fler Temple at Fpheſus, 93. Sacrifices offered to 
her, 94. How repreſented, ibid. & ſeg, Worſhip- 
ped by the Egypiians, in what Manner, 94. Her 
Gallantries with Jupiter, and their Conſequence, 
|; ibid. & ſeq. 
Dieſpeter, a Name of Jupiler | 44 
Diomede, the Tyrant, vanquiſhed, Ec. by Hercules 144 


Dionyſia 135 

Diſſertation on the Theology of the Heathens 207 

Dodonæus, a Name of Jupiter 44 

Dryades, the Nymphs of the Foreſts, c. 182 
E. 

CHO, her Story 179, Q ſeq. 


Egyptian: Simplicity of, their primitive Mode of 
Worſhip; 207, — 212. Cauſe of their Idolatry, 213. 
Sum of their ancient Religion, 214. Remarks on 
the Ceremonies at their Funerals, 228. The Im- 
re of their worſhipping beaſts, Cc. 229. 


Liemples firſt built by them 360 
Elyfian Fields, and the Origin of the Fables on that 
Subject | 67, 228 
Endymion beloved by Diana, 95. Fable accounted 
for ibid. 
Ephydriades ' 182 
Epimetheus opens Pandora's Box 18 
Epulones, their Office 300 
Ergatis, a Name of Minerva 116 
\Erichthonius, Vulcan's Son, the Inventor of Chariots 
11 
Erinnyes, Name of the Furies 3 63 
Erifichthon puniſhed with perpetual Hunger 120 
Erymanthian Boar ſeized by Hercules 143 
E idaimonia, or Happineſs 203 
. -E mmenides, or Furies, 63. Fable explained 64 
E iropa, debauched by Jupiter 168, Cc. 
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Ables of the Amours of the Heathen Gods, con- 
jeQture concerning their riſe 41 
Fame, 199. How depictured iu. 
Fauns 181 
Faunus, his Story 181 
 Feu/titas, or Felicity 203 
Feciales, their Office 299 
Felix, a Name of Fortune 198 
Feronia, Goddeſs of the Woods, Oe. 183 
Fides, Goddeſs 201 


Flamines, their Dut 299 

Flora, her Hiſtory, 185. Her Rites, Image, Oc. 
! ibid. & ſe if 

Floralia, Feaſts in Honour of Flora 

or tune, a Goddeſs, 198. Her Names, and how 5 


preſented ibid. 

Fortuna equeſtris 198 

Furies, Account of them, 63. Fable explained 04 
G. 


Alanthis changed into a Weaſel 141 
6 Ganymede, Tupiter's Cup-bearer, en, of, 40, 
154 Fable explained ibid. 
Genii, Spirits attendant on Mankind, 189. Meaning 


of the. Word Genius 190 


Geryon, flain by Hercules, 145. Particulars of the * 


Story, ibid. & ſeg. Fable unſolded 146 
Giants, how produced, 26. War with Jupiter and 
are defeated, 27, & ſeg. Fable how accounted for 


by Mr. La Pluche 29 
Glaucopis, a Name of Minerva 116 
Glaucus, paramour of Scylla 177 


Golden Age, 25. Golden Fleece, 161, 162. Ace- 
count of that Affair, ibid. Fable explained 164. 
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Good Genius | 204 

Gorgons 177 

O 2 Graces, 
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Graces, 89. — Names and Office, ibid. Fa- 
ble explained, ibid. & ſeg. How repreſented 90 


Gradivus, a Name of Mars 120 

Gree, Siſters to the Gorgons 177 

Groves, ſacred, what gave riſe to 293 
H. 

Amadryades 182 

Harpies their Names, &c. 39 


Harpocrates, God of Silence 
Health, Goddeſs, 203. Her Temple deſcribed, 9 7 
e 
Hebe, Goddeſs of Youth, Account of her, 153. F 400 
explained 154 
Hebrews, likeneſs of their religious Rites to thoſe of 
the Pagans 207, Oc. 
Hetate, 95. Her Names, ib. %%. How repreſented 
96. Fable unfolded, ibid. C 15 See Diana. 
Helena carried off by Theſens 15 
Hlelicenides, a Name of the Muſes 8 
Hell, Rivers of | 57 
Helle gives Name to the * 161. Account of 
the Affair ibid, 
Hephaiſtos, a Name of Vulcan 110 
Hercules, from whom deſcended, 140. Extraordinary 
Circumſtancesof his Birth, 141. Juno's enmity to him, 
ibid. His Subjection to Euryſtheus, and the Reaſon 
- of it, 141. Labours impoſed on him by Eury/tbers, 
142, c. His Amours, and Death, 147, 148. His 
Iſſue, 150. Deihed, 151. How depicted, ibid. 


; 


Fable explained, 152 
Hercules, Tyrian 151 
Hermapbroditus 99 
Hermes, Name of Mercury 97 


Hermione Cadmus's Wife, 169 See Capmus. 
Heſperides, their Garden plundered by Hercules, 146 


Fable explained by La Plache 152 
Hippius and Hippocourius, Names of Neptune 52 
Hippocrenides, a Name of the Mules 86 
Hippolitus and Phedra * 166 
8 Hit pomene: 
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Hippomenes.and Atalanta, turned into Lions, 104. Ho- 


nour her Temple 200 
Hope, her Temple 201 
Hoplo mia, a Name of Juno 47 
Horz, or the Hours 109 
Hyacinthus changed into. a Flower of the ſame Name 

70 

Hyades, turned into a Conſtellation 15 

Hydra deſtroyed by Hercules 142 

Fnen, God of Marriage, 108. La Pluche's conjecture 

concerning the Riſe of the Fable ibid. 

Hyperion, 10. What gave Rite to the Fable 101. 
I, 


Anus, Accounts of his Birth, Cc. 30; £&& fog. His 
Wives, 31. Feſtival inſtituted'to him by Numa, 31, 
His Temple by Romulus and Tatius, 31. His Oltices, 
31, 193. Parallel drawn between him and Nah, 
32. How repreſented, ibid. Origin of the Fable 
ibid. 
| Tapetus, Father of Fpimetheus, Cc. 17 
Juſan, 150. Carries off the Golden Fleece, 161. Fol- 
lowed by Medea to Greece, and the Actions of that 


Sorcereſs 162, Ec. 
Jaſon leaves her, and her Revenge, 163. The Fable 
explained ibia. 
Idalia, a Name of Venus 101 
ldei, Dadyli 34 
Idolatry, conjectures concerning its Original, 20 A 
ſhort View of its Riſe and Progreſs 222,—225 
Infernal Regions deſcribed 57 
Inferiour Deities attendant on Mankind, 193 
Iaferiour rural Deities | 196 
Ino and Melicerta, turned into Marine Deities 175 
la, her Story, and the Fable explained 42 
Io laus reſtored to Youth, 143. Returns from the Shades 
to puniſh Eury//beus 150 
Iris 4 
Iroquois, a whimſical Opinion of that People 23 
Wo __ &c. Egyptian Deities e 
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vga, à Name of Juno 

— turned into _ 0 

Juno, her Birth, &c. 46. Her Office, 46. Names, 
47. Attendants, ibid. Arrogance and Jealouſy, 48 
Perſecutes Hercules, 49. How repreſented, 14:7. 
. Fable explained ibid, 

Jupiter his Birth, 21, 37. Many of that Name 37. 
Place of his Nativity, ibid. By whom nurſed, 38. 
His Actions, 38. Wives, ibid. Gallantries, bid. 
Ec. Stories accounted for, 41. Names, 44. How 
repreſented, 45. His Oracle at Dodona Je enibed, 
281. Of Jupiter Ammon in Lybia, 283. Temple of 


Jupiter Olympius deſcribed 303, Cc. 
Ixion, his Crime and Puniſhment 65 
K. 

A a Name of Juno 47 
L. 
Acbeſis, one of the Deſtinies 58 
Lampadophoria 111 
Laomedan, King of Trey, puniſhed by Neptune, 50. By 
Apollo 71 
Lares, 188. How repreſented ibid. 
Latona turns the Lycian Clowns into Frogs 69 
Leda debauched by Jupiter in the Shape of a Swan, 40 
: the is delivered of two Eggs 154 
u a Name of Vulcan 110 
Lzthe, River of Forgetfulneſs 67 
Leucippus ſtabbed 72, Oo ſeq. 
Leucothea. See Imo and MericerTa. 
Leucothoe turned into a Frankincenſe Tree 73 
Liberty, Altars erected to N 202 
Linnades, Nymphs of the Lakes 182 
Linus killed by Apollo, 5 1.— Linus Apollo Son, 84. 
Fable unravelled ibid. 
reus, 2 _ oy Vulcan 110 
. Lynceus kills Ca d. Killed by Pollux ibid. 


oo; one f the Ne Tuna and Diana 94. 
Luna, 
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Luna, a Name of Diana 94 
Lupercalia, Feaſts of Pan 180 
Lupercus and Lycaus, Names of Pan — 
Lycaon, turned into a Wolf 
Lycas killed by Hercules 1 
Lycian clowns turned into Frogs by ** 69. 55 
Ceres — 
NM. 
Acaria, Goddeſs of Happineſs, 203. How te- 
preſented _ ibid, 
Ma nades, Prieſteſſes of Bacchus 139 
Magic, and calling Spirits from the Dead, Accounts 
ol the Riſe and Progreſs of 265, c. 
Mammoſa, Manens and Maſcula, Names of Fortune 
198 C eg. 


Mars how produced, 120. Where 1 ibid. 
His Names, ibid. His Office, 121. Feſtival, 121. 
Victims ſacrificed to him, ibid. His Amours, ibid. 
7. Wife and Offspring, 122. Fable accounted 


for, 123. How deſcribed 123 
Mar yas the Satyr ſlain by Apollo 
Medea the Sorcereſs, her Hiſtory 161, C 4. 


Meduſa's Hair turned into Snakes by Minerva 116 
Megera one of the Furies 63 
Melantho enjoyed by Neptune in the Shape of a Dolphin 


I 
Meleager, his Story, 92. His Siſters turned into n 
Turkies ibid. 
Melicerta changed into a Marine Deity 175 
Meliſſa, Jupiter's Nurſe 38 
Menthe changed into Mint by Proſerpine 54 
Mercury, 97. Birth, Actions, Offices, &c. ibid Wc. 
Origin of the F able 99, eg. 
Mercy, Temp les erected to 3 
Metals, why "tel from the Planets 263 


Midas, King of Phrygia, puniſhed with Aſſes Ears, 71. 


Bacchus grants his wiſh, that whatever he touched: 


might become Gold 133 
Milky Way or Galaxy, how produced | .. 4% 97 
* . nerVvas 
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Minerva. 115. Produced from Fupiter's Brain, ibid. 


Her Names, ibid. & jeg Her Offices, ibid Cha- 
racter and Exploits, ibi. I. & ſeg, Victim offered to 
her, 117. Animals ſacred to her, 117. Origin of 


the Fable | 118 
Minervalia, Feſtivals of Minerva 117 
Minos, one of the infernal Judges 62 
Minotaur, killed by Theſeus 165 
Mnevis or Aki, the Ox adored in Egypt 190 
Momus 172 
Moneta, a Name of Juno ; 47 
Mulciber, a Name of Vulcan 110 


Muſes their Birth and Offices, 86, & ſeq. Origin of 


the Fable 88 


Mythology of the Heathens, 226. Of Fiction in gene- 


ral, 227. By what Means allegories became Objects 
of Faith, with Obſervations on the Ceremonies ob- 
ſerved by the Fgyprians in burying their Dead, 228. 
A Prayer uſed by the Egyptians at their Funerals, 
228, & ſeg. Improbability of their worſhipping 
Beaſts, Wc. 229; & jeg. Many of the Heathen 
Fables derived from the Fictions of the Poets, a con- 
cern for the Honour of the Ladies, and a ſimilitude 


of Names, 230, c. The Sentiments of the Pagans 


in Relation to the Origin of the World, compared 
with thoſe given us by Moſes, 236. Of the Golden 


Age, as deſcribed by the Philoſophers and Poets, 
239. Cc. Of the fall of Man, as deſcribed by the 
- Philoſophers, ec: 241, Ce. Of good or bad Dæmons, 
2345. Of the Titans and Giants, 246. Of Tradi- 


tions concerning the univerſal Delugg, 247. The 


ſeventh Day the Sabbath of the Heathens, 249 The 


Fables of the Heathens fraught with noble Sentiments, 
250. Of the Morals of the Greek and Roman Phi- 


 Joſophers, 252. In what Pagan Idolatry conſiſted 
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255 
N. 


N. Hs. Nymphs of Brooks and Rivers 182 


Nafee, or Guardians of Vallies, G. 182 


Nemean 
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n 


NMemæan Lion killed by Hercules 5 
Nemeſis, one of the Goddeſſes of Juſtice 197 
Neptune, his Deſcent, 49. Actions and Adventures, 
50, & ſeg. Amours, 51. Names, 52. Places 
where moſt remarkably worſhipped, ibid, Fable 


explained, ibid. How repreſented ibid. 
Nereids 174 
Nereus, a Sea God 174 
Neſſus the Centaur, killed by Hercules 149 
Nile, its periodical overflowings, rendered the Study of 
Aſtronomy and Symbols neceſſary 210, &c. 
Nigbe's Children lain by Apollo, and herſelf turned into 
Stone, 72. Origin of the Fable ibid. 
Nox and her Progeny | 61 
Ny/us transformed into a Hawk 178 
O. 


Ceanus, the Son of Czlus and Terra 9 


Omphale, Hercules's Miſtreſs 149 
Opitulator and Optimus Maximus, Names of Tupiter 
44 


Ops, one of the Names of Cybele 32 
Oracles, 277. Much of our Happineſs depends on our 
Ignorance of Futurity, ibid. Sc. Riſe of Oracles, 
and the Uſe made of them by Legiſlators, 278, Cc. 
of the Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona, 281. Remark- 
able Circumſtance relating to this Oracle, 282. The 
Oracle of Jupiter Ammon in Lybia, 283. Apollo at 
Delphos, ibid. & ſeg. What gave riſe to it, 284. 
Manner in which Anſwers were given, ib. Wc.— 
Trophonius in Bentia, 286.—Branchide near Miletus, 
287.— Apollo at Claros and of Mercury in Achaia, 288. 


Different Manners of conveying Anſwers 289 
Oreades, Nymphs who preſided over the Mountains 
181 
Orgia 1 35 
Orion, his wondrous Birth, &c. 173. Put to Deat 
by Diana, 174. Made a Conſtellation ibid.” 
Orpheus, his Story, 82. Fable unfolded 83 
Orrboſia and Orthia, Names of Diana 93 


Oſcopbor ia, 
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Oſcopboria, Phanician Feſtivals to Bacchus 134 
Ofris, the Egyptian Deity 190 
P. 

Holus, its Golden Sands 133 
| Palæ mon. See Ino. 
Pales, the Goddeſs of Shepherds | 183 
Palilia, Feaſts in Honour of Pales 183 
Palladium 118 


Pallas. See Minerva. .. 

Pan, chief of the rural Gods, 178. His Deſcent, 1614 
Valour and Amours, 179. Signification of the Name 
180. Where principally worſhipped, ibid His 
Feſtivals, and how repreſented "ibid. & ſeq. 

Pan, a Name of Fortune 198 

Pandora, the firſt Woman, 17, & eg. Her Box, 18. 
Evils that ſpread thence amongſt Mankind, 151d. 


Fable explained 240 
Paphia,» a Name of Venus 101 
Vater Pairatus, his Office 299 
Parce or Deſtinies | 58 
Paris decides the Diſpute about the Golden Apple 103 
Parnaſſides, a Name given to the Muſes 86 
' Parthenis, a Name of Minerva 116 
Peace, an Altar eredted to 199 
Pecunia, a Goddeſs 204 
Pegaſus, with the Explication of the Fable 89 
Penates 189 
Perfecta, a Name of Juno 4 


” 


Perſeus, his Deſcent, Fc. 157. Favoured by the Gods, 
ibid. Cuts of Meduſa's Head, ibid. Turns Atlas into a 
Mountain, 15, & ſeq Delivers Andromeda, founds an 
Academy on Mount He.icon, 158. Kills his Father 
inadvertently, ibid. Placed amongſt the Stars, ibid. 


Fable explained 159 
Phedra, Attempts to corrupt her Son-ia-Law Hippolitus 
166. Dreadful Conſequences ibid. & ſeg. 
Phaeton, Story of, 80. His Siſters changed into Poplars, 
81. Origin of the Fable ibid. 
Philomela, her diſmal Story , 122 


Phineus 


LAN DEA 


Phineus tormented by the Harpies, for revealing the 
Myſteries of Jupiter. : 4 59 
Phlegethon, one of the infernal Rivers 57 
Pblegyas burns the Temple of Apollo 65 
Pbæbe and Tala ra carried off by Ca/tor and Pollux 155 
'Phebus, a Name of Apollo 


- 73 
Phryxus rejects the Advances of Ino, 161. Eſcapes the 


Effects of her Fury, by Means of a Ram ibid. 
Picus turned into a Wood-pecker 85 
Pierides, a Name of the Muſes 86 

Piety or filial Affection, what occaſioned the erecting 

a Chapel to that Virtue . 201 


Planets, &c. the Names given them, became Indicati- 
ons of their ſeveral Othces, 260. Why ſuppoſed to 
produce Metals 


| 203 
Pleiades, Daughters of Atlas, changed to a Conſtellation 


: 
Pluto, his Deſcent, 53. Steals away Proſerpine, oo 
His Names, ibid, Manner in which he is repre- 
ſented, 55. Mythology of the Fable ibid, 
Pollux and Caftor their Exploits, 155. Made a Con- 
ſtellation, 156. Propitious to Navigation, ibid. 
Worſhipped by the Romans, ibid, Unknown to the. 


Egyptians and Phæniciant 1 
Polyphemus the Giant blinded by Ulyſſes 114 
Pomona, Goddeſs of Fruit-Trees, 186, Her Court- 

ſhip with Yertumnus 186 
Pontiſex Maximus 298 
Fopuloſa, a Name of Juno 47 
Potamides, Nymphs of Lakes, Wc. 182 
Predator, a Name of Jupiter - 44 
Priapus, tutelar Deity of Vine-yards, Fc. 183. His 

Names, Oc. 184 
Prieſts, c. of the Romans 298 
Proclyſtius, a Name of Neptune 52 
Procris and Cephalus, their Story 13 
Procruftes the Tyrant killed by Theſeus 165 
Prodigies, 274. Accounted for ibid. & ſeg. - 
Progne and Philomela + 
Prometheus, Account of him, 17, & /q4. Fable ex- 

plaine d 19 


Pronuba, 


LN DE X. 

Pronuba, a Name of Juno 47 

Propetides turned into Stones 103 

Proſerpine carried away by Pluto, _ Mi various 
7 


Names, ibid. Fable dn, d. Her Mother 
goes in ſearch of her, and the Adventures ſhe meets 


with 125 
Protervia, F eſtivals of Vulcan 111 
Proteus 176, & ſeq. 
Pryene turned i into a Fountain 93 
Pudicitia or Chaſtity 202 
Pygmalion falls enamoured of a Statue of his own making 

10 
Pylotis, a Name of Minerva 11 
Pyrrha, the Wife of Deucalion 19 
Pyrrhic Dance 150 


Python, a Serpent lain by Apollo, 74. Fable explained 
' 76 


Uinquatria, Feſtivals of Minerva 117 
Quiritis, a Name of Juno 47 
R. 
Edux, a Name of Fortune 198 
| Rex Sacrorum | 298 
Rhea, one of the Names of Cybele 32 
Sacrifices originally extremely Simple, 291, Cc. — Of 
human Victims 293, &c. 295, Cc. 
Calli, Prieſts of Mars 121 
Saliſubſulus, a Name of Mars 120 
Salmoneus | puniſhed for imitating Thunder 66 


Salus, her Temple, 203. How repreſented ibid, 
Saturn caſtrates his Father Cælus, 9. Devours his 

Male Children, 21. Taken Priſoner by Titan, 

but ſet at Liberty by Jupiter, who afterwards de- 
- - thrones him, ibid. & eg. Fable explained, 22, /eq. 
.” Mildneſs of his Reign, 23. Contrary Accounts of 
him, 23. Feſtivals called Saturnalia, 24. His 
Amours ibid. 
Satyrs, 139, Their Origin 140 


Sciron 


IN D EX. 


Sciron killed by Theſeus 165 
Scylla, Daughter of Phorcus, turned by Circe into a 
Monſter " "77 
Scylla, Daughter of Ny/as, turned into Lark 177 
Semele deſtroyed by the embraces of Jupiter 41 
Serapis, an Egyptian Deity 190 
Silence worſhipped at Rome 20 
Silenus deſcribed, 138. Origin of the Fable id 
Silver Age deſcribed 45 
* Siſyphus, his puniſhment 66 
Socigena and Soſpita Names of Juno 47 
Stable of Augeas cleaned by Hercules 144 


Stator, a Name of Tupiter Rt 44 
Stymphalides, monſtrous Birds deſtroyed by Hercules 143 


Styx River 57 

Sylvanus * 138 

Syrens, 90. Origin of the Fable ibid. 

Syrinx, changed into a Tuft of Reeds 179 
T. 

Antalus, his Crime and Puniſhment 66 

Tartarus deſcribed; 65. Perſons puniſhed there, 

ibid. & ſeg. Origin of thoſe Fables 67 

Telchines, Prieſts ot Veſta 34 


Temples firſt built by the Egyptians, 300. Ceremonies 
uſed by the Romans, betore they began to build a 
"Temple, 301. Temple of Vulcan at Memphis, and 
an extraordinary. Chapel hewn out of Stone, 302, 
£97 /eg.—of Diana, at Epheſus, 303.—Ceres and Pro- 
ferpine, ibid. — Jupiter Olympius, ibid. His Statue and 
Throne, 304 — Femple of Apollo at Delphos, 30s, 
Of the Temples in /ta/y, 307. Pagans unanimous 
in the Reverence of a Deity 307 

Theology ot, the Heathens, Diſſertation on the, 210. 

Conjectutes concerning the Original of Idolatry, 15%. 
Conformity between the Religious Rites of the Pagans 
and Hebrews accounted for, ibid. Reaſon of the 


Names given to the Signs of the Zodiac, 209, & ſeg. 


Orerflowing of the Nile, rendered figurative Symbols 
neceſſary, 210, &c. Miſtaken by the Vulgar for real 
SI Objects, 


— - 
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EN DEX; 


Objects 213. Ancient Religion of the Perfaxs and 
Egyptians compared, 214. The Greeks and Romans de- 
rive their numerous Deities from the Egyptian Symbols, 
316. Sentiments of the Greek and Roman Philoſophers 
and Poets on the grand Principles of Religion, Cc. 
217, Cc. Obſervations on the four Grecian Sects or 
Schools, 218. View of the Progreſs of Idolatry 222 
ereus, after marrying Progne, falls in Love with her 
Siſter Philamela, 122. Her barbtirous Treatment 
and Prog nes Revenge, ibid. Tereuss being turned 
into a Lapwing, ibid, Progne into a Swallow, ibid. 
Ius into a Pheaſant, ibid. Phileme/a into a Nightin- 


- 
* 


| gale ibid, 

Terminus, the God of Landmarks 183 

Terra, the Mother and Wife of Czlus + 9 

Tethys, the Wife and Siſter of Oceanus 11 

Theia, the Daughter of Cælus and Terra, marries Hy- 

perien, 10. Diſappears in a Storm of Thunder and 
Lightening ibid. 
Theology of the Heathens 210 

Theophane, changed into an Ewe by Neptune 51 
Theſeus, his Birth and Exploits 164, Ec. 

Thiades, Prieſteſſes of Bacchus 139 

Tireſias, deprived of Sight by Minerva, but receives 

the Gift of Prophecy 116 


Tifiphone, one of the Furies, being rejected by Cytheron, . 

kills him by throwing one of her Snakes at him 63 
Titans, make War with, and are ſubdued by Jupiter 21 
Tithonus marries Aurora, and obtains Immortality, 12. 
Growing decrepid with old Age, is turned into a 
- Graſhopper | ibid. 
Titus, his Puniſhment in Tartarus 65 
Triptolemus fed by Ceres, and ſent by heekn a Chariot, 
to inſtru&t Mankind in the benefit of Tillage 125 


| Triton, the Son of Neptune deſcribed | 174 

| Tritonis, a Name of Minerva | 115 

| Trophonius's Oracle deſcribed 286 

| | Truth, how repreſented 202 
4 Tyndaride = 155 
ben or Typhaus, one of the Giants who made War 


againſt Jupiter, 28. Deſcribed | ibid. 
| E Tyrrhenian 


4 
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+ NM IF EX. 
Tyrrhenian Merchants changed by Bacchus into Dolphins 


131 
V. 


Enus how produced, 10, 101. Her Names, 101, & 
ſeq. Actions, 102. Temples, 104. Temples and 
_ Sacrifices, ibid. Another of the ſame Name, ibid. 

Account of her, ibid. & ſeq. Fable explained, 105. 
How repreſented and her Attendants 106 
Vertumnalia, Feaſts in Honour of Vertumnus .186 
Vertumnus and Pomona, their Story, 186.—Vertumnus 
thought ; Sang to be an Emblem of the Year 187 


Veſta, the Elder, her Hiſtory, 32, c. How repre- 

ſented. * 33 
Victom, a Goddeſs 203 
Virginia, the Daughter of Aulus, dedicates a Chapel 

to Pudicitia Plebeia * 202 
Virilis, a Name of Fortune 199 
Virtue and Honour, Temples erected to 200 


Vulcan, his employment, and the curious Work he 
performed, 109, & /eg. His Names, 110. Sacrifice 


and Feſtivals, 111. His Amours, ibid Detects * 


Mars with his Wife, and his Method of Revenge, 
ibid. How repreſented, 112. Fable explained, ibid. 
His Temple at Memphis deſcribed 302 
Vulcania, Feaſts of Vulcan 111 
Ulyſſes diicovers Achilles, notwithſtanding his being 
diſguiſed, and takes him with him to the Siege ot 


Troy 167 
Unxia, a Name of Juno 47 
Urania Y eng | 104 
Uranus, f AMther and Dies 9 

X. 
Enius, a Name of Jupiter 40 


Chaldean Tradition 248 
| Z. 


Xijuthras, ſaved from the Deluge by a Dream, a. 
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Z. 


e xs blows Apollo's Quoit againſt Hyacinthus's 
Head and kills him 70 
Zodiac, its Invention and the Reaſon of the Names 
iven to the Signs, 209, Wc. The Names became 
morons, of, x wg rem! Influences and Offices, 

2 Each of the Signs ſuppoſed to govern. ſome 
359 of the human Body 75 . 262 
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